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THE DAYS OF REAL FUN 


Children of the Franklin School celebrating at a party held in the school. The little ones were permitted to as- 
sume the roles of their teachers for the time being, and the real teachers had many hearty laughs over the actions 
oftheir “substitutes.” One ofthe “teachers” is shown directing her class in singing. Judging from the facial 


contortions of the pupils, the result was more volumethan harmony. “I've heard better singing in vaudeville, 


the photographer volunteered. But the kids enjoyed it. 


[he piano in the picture is a Miessner. 


Chicago is steadily adding to its equipment of Miessners—it now 
has 142 in its public schools. 


Musical Instructors and teachers in Chicago, as in every city 
where the Miessner is used in schools, find that “the little piano 
with the big tone” is putting new enjoyment and enthusiasm as 
well as greater efficiency into musical instruction. 


The Miessner—so small—appeals to child nature. It has a full 
beautiful tone that rivals many grands—and tone importance must 
not be overlooked in awakening the child’s appre- 
ciation of music. This tone the Miessner build- 
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(From the Chicago Daily Tribune.) 
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up and down stairs. A separate music room is no longer necessary. 


Through the use of shorter strings the Miessner attains a com- 
pactness that makes it really convenient for school use. It has 
the full 7 octave keyboard and an action which eliminates the 
“springy” touch so common in larger uprights. 


The Miessner is only 3 feet 7 inches high. The teacher can look 
over the top when playing and see the face of every pupil in the 
room. She can project her personality and enthusiasm—a thing 
almost impossible with the high upright. 


10 days free trial--reduced price to schools 





ers have achieved by putting less tension on the 
strings—from 3} to 5 tons less pull than on the 
strings of the ordinary upright. 


Move the Miessner---not the class 


The Miessner is so light that two small boys can 
move it from room to room. Two men can carry it 


FOR A CLASS GIFT 


The graduating class could not 
leave a more happy remembrance 
behind it than a Miessner Piano 
for the customary gift to -Alma 
Mater. It will add to school enjoy- 
ment and help engender school 
spirit for years. Will you please 
call the attention of the presi- 
dent of the senior class to this. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Many of the most prominent school boards have sent in 
large additional orders for Miessners after a trial of one or 
two in their classrooms. That you may judge Miessner for 
yourself —its convenience and clear beauty of tone—we will 
send it to you fora 10-day free trial in you own classroom. 


Mail the coupon now for complete details of our free trial 
offer, and of the reduced price to schools that brings the 
cost of a Miessner to a sum lower than the cost of the 
ordinary upright. 





The Jackson Piano Company, 
124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


10-day trial offer, and special price to schools. 
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Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of your 
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5 REASONS WHY THE MIESSNER IS REVOLUTIONIZING 


1. Visibility—The teacher can look over its top while playing, and see 
every pupil in the room. 


2. Portability—Two small boys can move it from room to room. 
3. Durability—Low tension stringing puts less strain on sounding 


4. Tone—As full, rich and beautiful as that of a grand. 


5. Low Price—Special low price to schools brings cost to less than 
that of an ordinary upright. 


CLASSROOM MUSIC 
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EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF 


SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


VER since the first stick of Waltham Chalk 

was manufactured in 1835, the American 
Crayon Company has been one of the leading 
factors in the development of art work in the 
American schools. 


Waltham Chalk became the standard, eighty- 
seven years ago, by which all other chalks were 
judged—and it remains so today. And so with 
the many other American Crayon Company 
products, including crayons, water colors, pen- 
cils, chalks and paste. Made in the largest and 
most thoroughly equipped factories of their 
kind in the world, these materials sell at the 
lowest price consistent with the highest quality. 


Prang school materials—made by the Am- 
erican Crayon Company. 


Prang School Water Colors contain from ten 
to twenty per cent more color value than any 
other school water colors. Leading color ex- 
perts say that there have never been any better 
school water colors than those of Prang. 


Prang Tempera Colors—opaque water col- 
ors which may be had either in jars or tubes— 
are true and noteworthy for their brilliancy. 
Particularly adapted for problems in stick 
printing, toy painting, decorative design and 


poster work, they are one of the most popular 
art mediums in American schools. 


Prang Crayograph, a hard pressed crayon is 
an artist’s crayon designed for school use. Ex- 
ceptionally true in color, it gives a flat tone to 
the drawing. Containing only enough wax to 
make it clean to handle, it is far superior to any 
wax crayon. 


Prang Crayonex, the finest of all wax crayons, 
has met the severest tests in our laboratory and 
among artists and teachers throughout the 
country. The colors are brilliant, waterproof, 
and blend remarkably well for a wax crayon, 
giving the beautiful effects of oil colors. 


Prang Reliefo is the newest of the long line 
of American Crayon Company products. It is 
a relief paint for decoration, and has been de- 
veloped, in nine colors and natural, for the use 
of students, designers and craftsmen. It offers 
the great advantage of producing color and re- 
lief at the same application. The equipment is 
small and inexpensive, as a small amount will 
cover a large surface. 


These are but a few of the many American 
Crayon Company materials which are constant- 
ly gaining new and enthusiastic supporters ‘in 
schools throughout the world. 


Send for free copy of the American Crayon Company’s new School Material Catalog 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


Sandusky, Ohio 


New York 



























PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For | subscriptions 
in foreign countries, including Canada, add 30 
cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewais should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subseri; 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS oriers 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to y« ur 
old address ard can be secured pes ay by remit- 
ting 8c in stamps to postmaster at, former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our_subseribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 














June Forecast 


F especial interest to all who 
favor vacation activities 
along constructive lines, is 


an article entitled “Summer Citizen- 
ship Projects” which will be a fea- 
ture of our June issue. It is con- 
tributed by Miss Etta V. Leighton, 
known as civic secretary of the 
National Security League. From 
Daniel Chase we have a paper on 
“The School Field Day,” giving de- 
tailed directions that will insure a 
successful occasion for a small or 
large school or a group of schools. 
“How to Teach Oral Arithmetic” is 
discussed by E. J. Bonner, whose 
name frequently appears in the 
magazine. Mrs. Ruth Larson Allen 
presents a handsomely illustrated 
lesson on “Ice.” This will be valu- 
able for supplementary reading 
and also as a silent educator lesson 
for the school bulletin board. 

A valuable and timely nature- 
study topic is treated in Miss Cara 
Lanning’s June bird story, “The 
Catbirds’ Nestling.” In the same 
field is Mrs. Comstock’s instructive 
description of “The Prairie Dog,” 
illustrated as usual by Miss Cleave- 
land. Miss Best’s story in verse 
will have as its subject “The Billy 
Goats and the Goblin.” Accom- 
panying this will be one of Miss 
Cleaveland’s series of correlated 
posters. 

Other full- -page illustrative fea- 
tures to appear next month will be 
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the Mother Goose Toy, “Boy Blue”; 
Mr. Lemos’s Progressive Drawing 
page, “Freddy Fish Goes Swim- 
ming’; and “Ring the Duck,” a 
construction page by Miriam Le- 
May, describing how to make easily 
a delightful toy for use by children 
during intermissions or at home. 
The picture study will be a repro- 
duction of John Hoppner’s “Master 
Paget,” a famous English portrait 
now in this country. 

Patriotic entertainment material 
is always in demand for Flag Day 
and the Fourth of July. We shall 
offer an effective “Figure March 
and Drill” aranged for such occa- 
sions by Elva M. Parker, Super- 
visor of Physical Training in New 
Bedford, Mass. This is illustrated 
by nine photographs. An Ameri- 
canization sketch called “For a 
Better America,” which has been 
presented a number of times ir 
Utah, including one performance 
before the State Educational Asso- 
ciation, will now have a still wider 
audience. By permission of the 
original publishers, we shall repro- 
duce a favorite poem, Wilbur D. 
Nesbit’s “Your Flag and My Flag,” 
with music by Frederic L. Ryder. 

A play that would be particu- 
larly effective for closing day pre- 
sentation is “The Fairy Wand,” and 
the illustrated “Butterfly Dance” 
to appear in the same number 
would be suitable for like use. An 
abundance of recitations will of 
course be provided. 





You Can Save Money By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described else- 
where in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving 
prices. The list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered 
singly. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
with The Pathfinder........ 
with Every Day Plans..... : 


with Year’s Entertainments. . 





.75 

1 :. 20 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00 
3.00 








Every Day cic aa 
Seeley’s Question Book. 
The Year’s Entertainments. 


Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans) ( $3. 00 
Any TWO books in Class “A”. 


1 50 








Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year—10 numbers......... .....$2.00 | with Any Book in Class “A”.. 2.50|“"" ""~ 
The Pathfinder, one year—52 numbers (See description below)........ 1.00 | Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans | Every Day i ree 2.50 
Every Day Plans, 3 volumes, limp cloth....... ) See Page (........ 1.50 | The Pathfinder............ $3 95 | Seeley’s Question Book. aia | $ 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth..... \ 88 of this } ME ctnels 1.25 | Every Day Plans settee eee eee 7 (or The Year's Entertainments) 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth... j mumber {...6%655 1.25 | Nor. Instructor - Primary Pas ~ | Seeley’s Question Book...... ) $2.25 
“How I Did It,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 82 of April number) .60 ree Cenige’ coil . a $3.75 The Year's Entertainments... ' 
- Poems Teachers Ask For, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 83)........ 60 | * gh pg tee re \ Every Day PARTI ss0-6 5.650. oy 4/6 \ 2.00 
3 Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88).............0008: ‘65 | Nor Instructor - Primary Pl Any Book in Class .. (eee ; $2. 
A ( The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (Gee ALE BB) skies bars s cheers 65 The Pathfinder. y ans | | 8. 05 Seeley’s Question E 
a sissies Biss so ley’s Question Book. 
-¥ | The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I. - | See Page 83 iisesars .60 Any Book in Class ae (or The Year's Entertainments) — 75 
© { The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book IL. j liskkae< 60 | Nor. Inateuctor- Pamary Pi Any Book in Class “A”....... 
Little Citizens and Their Flags (See Page 84 of March Number).... .60 E Day Pl sian i ae Sa a ee 
uvery Vay Fians......... $3.0 The Pathfinder 

ae ne ‘ tlle ie ial Any Book in Class “A”....... with Nor. Instructor-Pri. Plans. 1 ; 

1s an illustratec eek ews eview, publishes é a- ° 
THE PATHFINDER tion's Capital. It is md in its cd, eune Ol inatendinn cannes Nor. Instructor - Primary —o with Every Day Plans. : 

and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper | Seeley’s Question Book. with Seeley’s Question Book. 2.0 
ren en Bed is ye poe - 9 4 ee informed . yp Prigesc -y going - = the werld (or The Year's Entertainments) rae $3.50 with Year’s Celsvtalamenhs. . . 2.00 
came of the day is chitityliy nul suspectinlly mendaneeh Gnd thurs to aloe @ vamt eames of wears | ADE book in Claas “A"....... with Any Book in Class “A”. . 1-50 


information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


numbers. 








finder, 50c. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 80c; Pat'- 
To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 


81.00. 
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postpaid price is $1.0 
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subtract 35c from the total. T,; t. 

i — = _d H —— Instructor-Primary vil 

: P, ’ Hi ANS, ONE YEA... .eccce e000 292.00 
of several prominent | sil a School Century, 1 year......... $1.50 

AN Mn -rogressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 

a The i id wt Seenarin and First Grade.. 2.00 

ee ck of Ht nt | ae act gt hee sa Niagesigct: 
lies and pay only 50c '. uestion B : 

for Latta’s Book for Teachere—<r LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS sapanecin we, wt eet ah — 
it is free with a purchase of supplies Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, ee ow to Seach the Pri. 
amounting to not less than $10.00. Red Bird, Rig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three Pan Grades... .$1.45 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out athfinder, 1 yr.$1.00 


About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: 


READ THIS 


HM ERS—The new edition is 9x14 
Ibi a, contains 288 
4 weighs two pounds. 


educators who know the needs of 
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| HOW TO TEACH 


0 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid..... 25c and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- Primary 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......secee0. 15c eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. | PRIMARY ‘GRADES Popular 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... 15¢ rass Paper Fasteners, % in. 100, 15c; ntude, 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 — Races es esa Pe ¥Y% in., 20c; 34 in., 25c; 1 ‘in. eee aN E veryda 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.. eee aeacdSe Good Ticket Punch, round hole. Pisavnes 25c Years 

16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 incheS.......+eeseeee- ..15c 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.....< 30c | Practic: 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......seseeeee Kewenae 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48c |__ Norm 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 DR ccxcgniccauig 15¢ 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c | Marion 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............ 15¢ 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and | Prim: 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color....10c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9.......25c Primi 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........20 c 


EREY 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbennet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Chicks; 
Goldenrod ; Ivy ; Squirrels ;” Grapes; Rabbits; 
Birds; Tulip; Lily ; Dutch Boys; Pilgri ims, 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Spread Eagle; 
Sunbonnet Babies; Butterfly; Soldier with 
gun; Overall Boys; Hen and Rooster. 
Colonial Relics; Flag; Uncle Sam; Bo Peep 
and her Sheep; Girl Holding Calendar. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ...... Oc 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of wet Children; 
Easter; Animal; Flowers; Eskimo; 10 for 12c 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Harding; Longiellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work..35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL 
Diameter 3% inches........ 36c 
27-Inch Cubes, ass't’d Colors.30c 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit 








or On Time, 100 for...... 10c 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
10 ARCHES TIBB 6c aesess cee 25c 


Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush.45c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c 
For the Children’s Hour 
Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 


ing Princess; Old Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 


Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E. Rich- 
ards and others, 336 pages, ‘cloth........$1.75 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant....$1.60 
Good Manners for All Occasions, Sangster.$1.50 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 


Reed and Raffia— Postage Extra 
No. 1, per Ib., $1.40; 8 0z., 80c; 4 0z., 45c 
No. 2, per Ib., $1.35; 8 0z., 75c; 4 0z., 40c. 
No, 3 or 4, per Ib., $1.30; 8 0z., 70c; 4 02, 40c. 
No. 5, per Ib., $i. 45% 8 02z., 65c3 4 0z., 35c 
Raffia ‘natural, best grade, per Ib.......... 322 ¢ 
Colored Raffia, name color, 8 02. ....+..++ + 40c 
Long, Brown Pine Needles, 4 0z., 15c; 8 02. 25c 
Crepe Paper, 10 ft. x 20. in., name color, per 
Fold, 17c; Posters: Flowers; Simple Simon ; 
Birds; Animals; Boy Blue, same size, each 25c 
Number. Cards, box 15c; Letter wee box. 15c 
Toy Knitter, each 10c, | ae (s01a<ee 
PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ......30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
e for any primer or method, 45c 
poe Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
— 25 School. Report Cards....15c 
16 penmanship copies, over 
700 words, per set......20¢ 
Parson’s Practical Penman- 
ship Copies, per set.....05c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
language or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts. Ss EB 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
“atbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OP 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 
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Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 15c; postage extra. 

Fancy White’ Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Ib. 10c; 
Grey Bogus, same sizes, Ib, 11c; postage ext. 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 40c; postage extra.. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 18 o0z., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewin cards and for 
construction, 2 "Ibs., 35c. ‘Suna, 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 75c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c 

2000 Color Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8%x1l, blank, 
500 sheets ; 4 Ib., 90¢. Good Theme Paper, 
75 sheets, 1 Ib., 35c, postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib. 25c3 
pint, 2 lbs., 35c; qt., bs., 60c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, ib., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American ‘make, gross, 3 lIbs., 
20c; Dustless, 4 lbs., 60c; postage extra. 

No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, $1.10; “Blendwell,” 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c 

Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00; postage extra. 

Latta’s New Class Record Book 

for288 names, card bound....15c 

480 names, cloth bound...... 30c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them assorted or 
otherwise, 84x11 inches, 50 for 
Bee TOU 10h: cin cwesscteeneas 60c 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 

S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 79c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24x34, inked 
ready to use ..... 35¢ 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle ...35c 
80 ‘Asst. Rubber 

Bands ......10¢ 
Sewing card floss, 

ass’td colors. 15c 


e 
Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard..$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
Per set ...000+256 













LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any _ other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 
market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.50, Pint 
Refill, 2. I|bs., 90c; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $1. 753; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%x11, 

5 Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; Hektograph 

paper, better quality, 95c3 postage extra. 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ....... -48c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size ......20c 
Tube Mending Glue ....15¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ....... 25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 











Paper Box Furniture ...... $1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions...... 20c 


Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.25 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener. . .-$1.00 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 614x614, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 

Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half. inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....< 30¢ 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18c 
20 sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 40c 
Blunt Point Scissors 4% 

in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 512° 

in., 25c; 7 in., each. .50c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 





Mother Goose Sewing Cards.......... oosk86 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.......... 16c 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ l6c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ ooecdee 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards......... l6c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20¢ 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color..........+.20¢ 
Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ....‘20¢ 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print and script as 


shown. Each card 212x3 
inches, printed alike on 
, #4) | both — sides. About 150 
? Ny other words in print and 


script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
d conjunctions, etc., making 
og a vocabulary to prepare 
da. the child for any primer 
OV or first reader. See them 
listed in ‘‘The Beginner's 

Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 1l6c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 1l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in_ script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 1l6c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, %-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %4-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 




















x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........50¢ 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45¢ 


Be Sure to Read This 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils oon. 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils......... $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ...... eco 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ............ 1.65 

Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 18¢ 
44 Large Drawings 


to Color, assorted 30c 

50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 

12 Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25¢ 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
¢ Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. = 

8 Animal Drawings to trace and color...... 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 150, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


All Postpaid Unless 


‘OUR BEST OFFER - 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
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E = at ~— or Prd Carsditien Fully Vretln The Elacmined Meguins 
Ed. - $2.00 
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Pictorial Review, 1 yr.......$2.50 





Ly ng three a «$1.50 
Entertainment, ten WORUNEE, OElcccccvscces $1.00 
al Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers w:th 
al Instructor, new or renewal......ee+e++$7.50 
George P lan’ Books, one for each school month, 


iry or Sebetineliinde, 10 volumes in the set. State 
iry or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set. .$3.50 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A , 
NUTSHELL, complete | eee Res 
with questions and Coden 
ONOWOTE: - adaccccccccacdee 





New U. S, History Out- ' 
line Look for Student j 
Of Tesene? ccceccscecaee at 

Numeral Frame, each..85c | 

Peg Penre neetes 00250 Hee | 

500 Round Pegs........20c a 

Pencils: Red, Blue or "i aaros i 
WHE, COCR cececesaces 7c pads tc ttle «ont 


Six colored pencils 4% in. ; 
12c; Good Lead Pencils, doz., 38c; Medium 
Quality, doz., 25c; Drawing Pencils, doz., 45c 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for ‘Veacher 25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork...... 6c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18c 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 3 





% 





Ibs. ...$2.20 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, ™%4 
inch, 1 Ib. 
60¢, postage 
l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.80; eeies ouee 
Alphabets, Figures, ete., 1-in, high, fine to 


paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymplis 
Homew: ird. Each 35c¢; 3 for 

1; Order any 1'{¢ picture on 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s srown Prints of 
Washington and L incoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, “re size, assorted....20c 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 








48 Indians in native dress with names, 
in book form, size 7x9 TOU, bk 6 éenaeee Se 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors......... 8c 


Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for. 225C 


mun OCX Hygiene Books 
HERSELF a rh a rae 





Herself; Himself, each.. $1. 38 
WMA The Man and the Woman 1.10 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES 

ol EntertainmentBooks 

Dialogues for Dist. schools. 35c 

Normal Dialogue Book... .40c 

Nine Successiul Plays..... c 

Excelsior Dialogues........40e 

Closing Day Exercises... .35¢ 

Primary Speaker.......... 5c 

Intermediate Speaker...... 35¢ 

Little Plays and Exercises.........sceeee: $5c 

Fancy Drills and Marches.........ccccces 1c 

May Pole Exercises and Dances......... 15 

Catchy Comic Dialogues......ccccccccees $5« 

District School Dialogues.....cccccecsece 40c 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, 


pkg., 10c; Kneaded Rubber 10c 
Gummed Stars; Dots; Diamonds; 





Pumpkins ; Witches; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Hearts; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Owls. One kind in a box. Per 
box, l2c; five boxes for....50c 


Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
How I Did It is another 


book of 320 pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
i cessful, | Re peepee 60« 
Teach paper Folding... .35¢ 
| Teach Basket oe . .35¢ 
Ideal Domino Cards 2lc 


Allies’ Flags to Color. ..15¢ 
#10 Children of Other 

Nations to Color....15e¢ 
8-inch Cloct: Dial Se 
Teach Clay Modeling...35¢ 
Modeling Clay, 5 lbs. 25c; postage extra 
Jastine, mixed in il, Red, Cream, Brown, 

Blue, Green, pouhd, 32c; postage extra. 
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Ink Powder, black, qt., 15c; 2 qts., 25c; gal. 40<¢ 
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Popular School Souvenirs 
At Pre-War Prices 


We offer the widest selection and the largest experience in the souvenir business. Present 
one of our booklets to each of your pupils on the last day of school—they will delight both 
you and your pupils and be a lasting memento of your thoughtfulness and influence. 

Read carefully the description of each souvenir. It tells you the data to be furnished for 
printing. 

No orders calling for special printing filled for less than one dozen. 

Special Discount—When two or more teachers send us their orders together, we will allow 
a discount of 10 per cent on all orders. 

Envelopes in which to enclose your souvenirs 10c per dozen. 

A Free Sample of any souvenir receipt of a two cent stamp. 

N. B.—If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one 
cent for each additional name. Thus if you have 25 pupils’ names printed and order but 
13 souvenirs you should add 12 cents to the amount of your remittance. This applies to all 
souvenirs, 





2 See our advertiooments i in March and April Normal | Instructor 
for more complete list or write for Souvenir catalog. 


Floral Booklet Blue Bird 

















New this year. Four beautiful floral designs Our Blue Bird Souvenir is unique and beau- 
of spring flowers, very appropriate for the tiful and is considered one of the finest school 
closing days of school. The iris, jonquil, lily souvenirs ever made. The cover is printed by 
and violet are all represented in the sirikingly the off-set process and denotes the little schoo! 
life-like printing made possible by the modern house in the distance near which are circling 
off-set process. The covers are of highest the blue birds, symbols of joy and happiness. 
quality kid finished stock, The inside pages A path or roadway leads away from the school 
are printed on white antique paper and in ad- house and the blue birds flit out of the design 
dition to appropriate verses there are blank towards a verse at the bottom of the page. 
pages ‘where may be printed the name of your The usual printing, names of pupils, teacher, 
school, the board of education, names of pupils, school, date, etc., on inside pages. 
sped . : : The insert is printed on beautiful ‘white 

The quality of workmanship and harmoni- cioek jn blue ink which exactly matches the 
ous design of this booklet has never been ex- olor of the birds on the cover. The insert and 
celled by us at anywhere near the price. It is cover are fastened together with a harmoniz- 
our latest design and cannot but please. ing cord and silk tassel. It would be difficult 

The price is $1.60 per dozen for 12 or less to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift. 
and 10 cents for each additional one without The price is $1.50 per dozen for 12 or less 


See 





hoto, 
er and 10c for each one in excess of 12, This 


With your photo reproduced the price is . . 
$1.95 per all and i. ome for ts one in Souvenir may be had with a photograph on the 


excess of 12. 


May Flower 


inside cover at $1.90 per dozen and 13c for 
each one in excess of 12. 


Closing Day Booklets 









409s spent toy ' | 


the sthoolronm ra j 
F i 


Souvenie Vs 





abot tae 2 CLOSING DAY BOOKLET NO. 1—Two 
the best wishes i ecards tied together with ribbon. There are 
gut teacher r more than a score of different designs used 
for the first card, making a very pleasing as- 
sortment. On the second card is printed a 
short poem, selected with special reference to 
its appropriateness for the purpose. There is 
also a blank line where the name of the teach- 
er can be written. The two cards tied together 
with ribbon make a very neat little gift from 
pages, 314%x5%, front page beautifully litho- teacher to pupil............... ons 6c each 
graphed in colors and gold and embossed, tied CLOSING DAY BOOKLET NO. 2—These 
ec hg! oan. Hay _— poe tae also consist of two cards tied with ribbon but 
names of pupils, teacher, school, date, ete., on a hg Pha ig angen frcne Phoge op ond 
inside pages with a Farewell Message on the priate poem and a blank line where the name 
last page. A very popular ered aper of the teacher can be written. This is partic- 

Without photo, 12 or less for $1.50. 10¢ for wjarly good value and is proving immensely 
each one in excess of 12. popular. It was intended for a 10c card, but 

With photo, 12 or less for $1.90. 13c for we are making them in such large quantities 
each one in excess of 12. that we have decided to cut the price to 8¢ each. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Department 5, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 








The Mayflower Souvenir is a booklet of eight 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Oral Exercises in Number. For Use in Grades 
Four to Eight inclusive. By Anna L, Rice, 
Principal of LinedIn School, Springfield, Mass., 
Author of “Outlines of Dictionary Study.” 
Cleth. 135pp. $.76. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York. 

In order for pupils really to master 
the fundamental facts of number, they 
must be given an abundance of sys- 
tematic drill in number combinations. 
To provide such drill and so develop 
speed and accuracy in figures, is the 
object of these exercises. Thus they may 
be used to best advantage as supple- 
mentary to the arithmetic text, which 
cannot fully supply this need. Nearly 
all of the exercises are graded and 
most drill is provided on those num- 
ber combinations that give the pupil 
the greatest difficulty. Helpful sug- 
gestions on how to use the exercises 
so as to furnish variety and stimulate 
the child’s interest add to the value of 
the book. 

Everyday Good Manners for Boys and Girls. 
By Ernestine Louise Badt. Paper. 66pp. Laird 
& Lee, Ine., Chicago. 

The subject of etiquette is one which 
is receiving more and more emphasis 
in the schools. In this compact book- 
let the author gives simply and directly 
the fundamental, familiar rules gov- 
erning everyday conduct. Good man- 
ners at home and good personal habits 
—the foundation of all formal be- 
havior—receive quite as much empha- 
sis as the more formal matters. Per- 
sonal Appearance, Good Manners, Con- 
versation, Table Manners, Introduc- 
tions, and Parties are the topics cov- 
ered in this practical little book. 

The Star People. By Gaylord Johnson. With 
Drawings on. Sand and Blackboard by ‘Uncle 
Henry and the Society of Star-Gazers.” Cloth. 
og $1.50. The Macmillan Company, New 

Children—and grown-ups too—will 
be fascinated by Uncle Henry’s stories 
about the star people. By drawings in 
the sand and on the blackboard, he 
shows his little niece and nephews how 
to find where all their star friends 
live: the Great Bear, the Dragon, the 
Herdsman and his dogs, Cerberus, Cas- 
siopeia in her chair, and many others. 
Both stories and verses are such as ap- 
peal to children and help to impress 
the facts of Starland upon the memory. 
By consulting the maps given, together 
with directions on how to use them, the 
reader is able to find in the sky all the 
people described. This book with its 
many fine illustrations is attractive in 
appearance and is a most delightful 
and worth-while little volume for 
children. 

Health Education in Rural Schools. By J. 
Mace Andress, Ph.D., Head of the Department 
of Psychology and Child Study, Boston Normal 
School. Illustrated. Cloth. 321lpp. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Contrary to popular belief, country 
children have been found as defective 
physically, and in many cases more de- 
fective than city children. Thus the 
rural school has an important duty to 
perform in training pupils to observe 
the rules of health and_ sanitation. 
Health Education in Rural Schools is 
unique in that it is the “first serious 
and thoroughgoing attempt to treat 
the subject of health education from 
the rural teacher’s point of view,” 
and in that it “represents a pioneer ef- 
fort to work out a scale of measure- 
ment of the teacher’s work, showing 
the scope of health education -in the 
rural school and the value of different 
kinds of achievement.”  First-hand 
studies of conditions in rural schools 
are presented, the problems of hygiene 
and sanitation in country districts 
carefully pointed out, and detailed sug- 
gestions as to methods and devices to 
meet these problems are given. Other 
worth-while features of the book are 
the inclusion of subject matter on hy- 
giene not usually available to teachers, 
and references to the best literature on 
the subject,—particularly literature 
which may be obtained free or at small 
cost. Most of the practical suggestions 
have been tricd out in the school. The 
author was reared in the country, 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a tesc for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMA?P 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with: 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at th 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every schoo! 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124%4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC | has 
been compiled to meet the need for specia) 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eight! 
grades. Classes that study this book tkorougily 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 121%/ 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottem of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cis. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3144x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will scnd the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cenis 
in stamps. 

REPORT CARD 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 714x4 inches. Price 12¢ per doz.; 3 
doz., 30c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











PASS EXAMS 


Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used b: 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 


P-crayiy Review Books 

History, Ques. & Ans.. .40c Geography, Ques. & Ans.. 40c 

Physio logy Ques, &Ans. 40c_ Agriculture, Ques. & Ans. 40c¢ 

Grammar, Eng. Comp. and Bookkee ping, ves. & Ans. . sans 
Reading, Writing and Drawing, ones: jl. aera 

Orthography and Civics, Ques. An J 

Arithmetic (written and mental with soiutions} abe i . - 40c 


Zor more 35eeach, 25 or more 30c each, postpaid. 
Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 




















Why Waste Time Averaging Grades? 
Warp’s Tables of Averaged Grades gives the 
averages as plainly as a clock shows time. Postpaid 4/c. 


Warp Publishing Co., Minden, Nebr. 














(COSTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc. pore 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address . 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
S8 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, tt. 
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A Stronger 
Clearer Voice 


For You 


| —p? you realize how much voice fatigue 

has to do with nerve strain and weari- 
ness after the long day in the classroom? 
| Yet famous singers and speakers can use 
their voices for hours 
without strain. The 
only difference be- 
tween their throat 
and yours is the de- 
velopment of the vo- 
eal organ. They have 
been trained to use 
the all-important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle 
! and eliminate all 
strain on the other parts of the delicate 
vocal mechanism. A ‘well developed vocal 
organ with a MHyo-Glossus muscle _ that 
functions properly is the secret of ail 
vocal power, 


100% IMPROVEMENT 
GUARANTEED 


You can have the same training—greatly 
simplified—that the international singers 
and speakers have had in the studios of 
Europe. Professor Feuchtinger, world 
famous maestro will give you his wonder- 
ful training right in your home and by 
mail. Thin, weak voices grow strong and 
clear as a result of his scientific silent ex- 
ercises. 














Me ° It will be easier to lead other | 
Singing voices when your own is 
strong and rich. And many teachers have 
| utilized Professor Feuchtinger’s principles 
in developing the voices of their pupils 
with remarkable success. 


FREE BOOK 


Explains Prof. Feuchtinger’s method of 
voice culture. History and explanation 
| of famous system. It is free to you. Write 
today. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
Studio 3825, 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, III. 




















Become a Nurse 
$25 to $35 a Week 


BY training at home through 
our correspondence course, 
Twenty years of success—12,000 
Graduates. Age 19 to 60. 
The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable for the 
woman who wants to become a nurse. 
Indispensable for the practical nurse. 
Entire tuition earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied. Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA oe OF NURSING 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 














Training School For Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


\ceredited 3 year course. Entrance Requireme nts: 
4 iysical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. 
fext books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third ~~ scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 

Apply to Miss JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B., R.N., 
Dept. 31, 1 Reese i. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
































You can send 10 music like this quickly 
iN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
uitar, Banjo, ete. or layers. Your 
Only expense about 2c per day for music and postage u 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


MAKE MONEY NURSING! 


‘Trained nurses are alwaysin demand. You can become 
onein yourspare time. Earn $30 to $40 per week. We 
help you find employment at good pay. Graduates of our 
course get diploma approved by doctors. Hospital experi- 

ence provided if desired. Easy terms. Write at once for 
catalog, State age. American Training School for 

Nurses, 1547 N, LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAGO 


: edited. 3 year course. Requirements: good health, age 19-35, 
abe a character, high school diploma or its equivalent. Text books, 
= orms, maintenance and mo! se tee allowance. Separate home for 

“Ses. Address Supt., Box 8, 2814 Ellis Avc., Chicago, U1. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


taught in rural schools, and has been a 
student of country-life problems, par- 
ticularly health problems, for several 
years as an instructor in hygiene and 
child study in normal schools. He is 
therefore well qualified to speak with 
authority on this subject. The book is 
one which we can heartily recommend 
to every rural school teacher. 

A Minimum Course in Rhetoric. By Henry 
C. Edgar, A.M., Instructor in E — at the 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. Cloth. 450pp. $1.50, 
The Century Company, New York, 

As a rhetoric text which is confined 
to presenting the essentials of the sub- 
ject with clearness and directness this 
book is highly commendable. The 
course is outlined in ten chapters on 
the various qualities of good English, 
and an unusually extended glossary of 
common errors is given, An outstand- 
ing feature of the book is the fact that 
three-fourths of it is devoted to appen- 
dixes. These seventeen appendixes 
cover the following topics: the Four 
Forms of Discourse, Letters, Versifica- 
tion, Poetic Ornament, Grammar, Sup- 
plementary Rhetorical Sy rinciples, 
Punctuation, Spelling, Exercises, Sug- 
gested Lesson Assignments, Suggested 
Forms of Examination, Suggested 
Method of Grading and Correcting the 
Theme, Theme Subjects, and Symbols 
for Theme Criticism. The eighty 
groups of exercises included furnish 
the pupil with abundance of practice 
material and provide for his putting 
into practice the principles studied. 
A Minimum Course in Rhetoric is to be 
recommended as a text which ade- 
quately covers the subject and presents 
the material in such form as to con- 
serve the time and energy of both pu- 
pil and instructor. 

Pleasant Paths to Piano Playing. By Stella 


Morse Livsey. Paper. 48pp. Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston. 


Pleasant Paths to Piano Playing is 


a “book of songs for fingers and 
voice” especially adapted to young 
children. These songs begin with the 


very simple lessons and progress by 
easy stages, covering a full year’s 
work for the apt pupil, more for the 
average pupil. Since the author feels 
that the child never reads the explana- 
tions usually included in a first book, 
this information has been omitted and 
is to be supplied by the teacher. The 
verses are well selected and are such as 
the child will enjoy, most of them being 
taken from the favorite Mother Goose 
stories. 

Spending the Family Income. By S. Agnes 
Donham, author of “Marketing and Housework 
Manual.”” Cloth. 174pp. $1.75. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston. 

The author, who is Instructor in 
Household Management in the Garland 
School of Homemaking, Boston, has put 
into practical and readable form ma- 
terial which too often is treated in an 
arbitrary and futile manner. Budget 
enthusiasts, in home and personal econ- 
omy, as in larger affairs, have a tend- 
ency to “lay down the law” and natu- 
rally they irritate persons whose ex- 
perience has at least taught them the 
truth of the saying that circumstances 
alter cases. There is nothing arbitrary 
or “ideal” about this volume. Repeat- 
edly Miss Donham disclaims any at- 
tempt to stipulate what should be paid 
for various purposes, on the basis of a 
given income and a given number of 
persons to share it. But she does show 
what different families have done with 


their incomes, and what the same 
family has done in two succeeding 
years, before and after deciding to 


save, each month, a certain amount be- 
fore spending any of the total. No one 
‘an deny the truth of the observation 
that “it helps very much to put into 
words what you demand from your in- 
come.” This applies to the individual 
as well as to the family, and one chap- 
ter of the book is devoted to “The In- 
dividual Income.” Teachers-in-train- 
ing will find a discussion of “The Stud- 
ent’s Income” helpful, and, those in the 
field, eager to promote thrift among 
their pupils, will glean many sugges- 
tions from “The Child’s Income.” Par- 
ent-teacher associations might well 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. Theore ti. 
cal and practical class work Eeouenedes Allde epartments. Mainte 
nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. for Mg ther infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCH 
2449 Washington B'vd., * w eMORIEAGO, ILL. 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 











How One Girl Brought Joy and 
Happiness into the Lives of Others 


The True Story of How Helen Overcame 


Natural Shyness 


and Soon Became 


the Most Popular Girl in Her Town 


USED to dread mecting new peo- 

ple for fear that they would not 

like me; consequently, instead of 
overcoming my shyness—it grew up- 
on me, and I reached young ladyhood 
firmly convinced that I would always 
be unpopular. 

I had the mistaken impression that 
one must be the “wittiest of the 
witty,”’ possess an inexhaustible fund 
of general knowledge—in short domi- 
nate every gathering and impress 
others with one’s importance! 

But, oh, what a wrong impression 


I had and how fortunately for me 
that I soon realized my mistaken 


viewpoint and discovered the road to 
popularity and happiness—both for 
myself and others. 


How I Discovered 
My Secret of Popularity 


First I asked myself who were the 
most popular people in our town, 
then I figured out just “why” they 
were popular. There was Tom Ran- 
dall, one of the most popular boys in 
our set. His outstanding claim to 
social success was his ability to play 
the piano remarkably well. But Tom 
had spent much money and many 
years of tedious practice to attain his 
present state of accomplishment. So 
for me popularity by the piano route 
was out of the question. Next in or- 
der came Hazel Dawning whose tal- 
ent lay in vocal accomplishment. Be- 
sides a charming, sweet disposition, 
she had a very clear medium voice, 
sang in the church choir and was well 
liked and invited everywhere. But 
there again entered the elements of 
expense and time which made sue- 
cess along these lines prohibitive for 
me, 

Then there was Dick Bradley and 
Emily Nash, the best dancers in town. 
At every dance they were the most 
conspicuous figures but otherwise not 
overly popular. 

Last came Blanche Smith, a clever 
story-teller whose specialty was elo- 
cution. But here again entered the 
element of money and long study. I 
then realized that these boys and girls 


Each Did One Thing Well 


Also that they contributed to the 
pleasure and happiness of others. 
Therefore, I determined to look 
around and find something that I 
could do well and quickly that would 
contribute to the pleasure of others 
while bringing happiness to me. At 
the same time I could not but be im- 
pressed with the fact that some form 
of music was the medium through 


which four out of five members of 
our set had attained popularity and 
that of these Tom Randall, who play- 
ed the piano, was the most popular. 
I laid this to the fact that Tom actually con- 
tributed more to the happiness of others, be- 
cause he played for their entertainment, play- 
ed for some to sing and played for others to 
dance. 

Then one day T 
Magazine, when on 
right before my very eyes, 
that were nearest to my heart. 
come Popular.” 

And I eayerly read, 


was reading True Story 
turning the page, there 
appeared the words 
“How to Be- 


“If you expect to be 
sought after, invited to parties, to be a leader 
in your particular set, the answer is very 
simple. Your popularity and leadership will 
be in exact proportion to what you yourself 
can contribute to the general entertainment.” 

“Have you ever noticed that popular girls 
and fellows are popular because they are good 


entertainers, because they are good company, 
and that therefore their companionship is 
sought ?" 


“Be popular. It’s easy. Learn to play a 
Ukulele, the enchanting musical instrument 
that originated first on the sunny Hawaiian 
Islands and is now captivating people all over 
the world.” 

“Through our Home Study Course you can 
easily and quickly learn to play the enchant- 
ing chords and sweet strains of the Hawaiian 
Ukule le in a few simple lessons.” 

Then I learned that the entire course was 
very inexpensive and that they would give me 
a genuine Ukulele FREE and best of all that 
I could pay for it on convenient terms, only 
four dollars down and two dollars a month 
thereafter until paid. 

I sent my first payment at once and could 
hardly wait for my Ukulele to arrive. Soon 
it came and what a beauty it was. And the 
lessons! How perfectly simple and easy to 
learn. Just think of it. By the time I had re- 
ceived my third lesson I ‘was able to play tunes, 
chords and accompaniments. Then I quickly 
learned all the new popular airs, the old heart 
songs, and how to “rag™ dance music. 


Almost Immediately 
I Became More Popular 


My friends began to invite me out more and 
I was kept busy attending dinner and 


more, 

ecard parties, church socials, dances, canoe 
trips, jolly picnics and outings, and always 
came the request, “Be sure and bring your 


Hawaiian Ukulele,”’ and I always did. 

Going: around so much, I constantly met new 
and interesting people, and was often the 
honored guest at exclusive parties to which 
formerly | would not have been invited. 

Also, where before I had been an em. 
barrassed ‘‘wallflower’’ and forced to spend 
lonely evenings at home, all my time is now 
greatly in demand. 

And the remarkable fact to me is that pre- 
viously I hardly knew one tune from another, 
did not have an “ear” for music, while now in 
only a few short weeks I have a new accom- 
plishment and unbelievable as it seems to me, 
I am called the most popular girl in our town. 


Hawaiian Institute of Music 
Dept. 26-Y 300 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me at once without obligation 
to me, your booklet telling all about the charm 
of Hawaiian Music, also full particulars about 





your course and how I can obtain a genuine 
Hawaiian Ukulele, FREE. 

INR A bi eCdadebsdececicecsedcnceCeeaeqticakas 
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Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you 
your spare time, 

home, by mail. The Ly 
Picture Charts in each 
lesson show you just how to start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, etc., and 
place each line in completing them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It isen- 


dorsed by leading artists everywhere. A child can 
readily grasp and understand this plan of instruction. 





Send your sketch of Uncle Sam forfullinformation, | 


test lesson plate, examples of students’ work and 


evidence of what you, too, can accomplish. Please | 


state your age. 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two-year cours o le AC ding to we ail 
vai sitions ir rilege 











7 unity centre ‘8, 








r | gy mnas- 
us, dancing auditorium, 
Summer Session for teachers begins June 27th, 
View book, catalog and particulars sent on request, 
Regular Term, September 19th 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of (o) EDUCATION 


Accredited Co-educational 


Address Dept. N 5, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
gsteady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay ony aoe thousands apoenese yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common sc hool education ‘sufficient. 





iaspomarl a 








Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Ladies learn easily and quickly by mail 


insparetimeathome Weassist you | 


to earn $20 to $40 weekly while 
learning. Highest paid profession, 
tremendous demand positions wait- 
ing. Write today for handsome book 
of particulars. Applied Arts Irst tute, 
Dept. 271, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadeiphia, Pa 


“VISIT THE CAPITAL | 


While taking your summer course of six to twelve 
= weeks, why not visit the “Heart of the Nation’ a 
liberal education in its« If? Many subjects in day and 
evening classes, leading to degrees and certificates — 
taught by gove “rnm ont anc dothe r educational experts. 
200 courses by correspondence. Write for catalogs. 
RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Louris W. Rap EER, Ph. D., Pre sennoi E 
TUL 


$1800 for : a Story! 


cream 
R: You ca in learn to wr: ite, . A new practical course of 
instruction will give you the trainin right in your own home 
uring your spare time. Endo: by eminent writers ine 
cluding the late Jae ion, 











Evereeeenyonnenagnsaayiit 





Write Today for new booklet *‘How To Write.’? 
Special offer now Y.No madse Writ a oda thew 5 hee 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 
Dent. t. Wayne, Indiana 








Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O, Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete., composed of 


questions used in recent Gov't exams. and lesson sheets ar- 
ranged exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses only 
$5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Our students have made 99.50 per 
cent in Gov't exams. Sample lesson, illustrated catalog 


and full particulars free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES, SCHOOL, 
5531 HARMER STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Easiest Shorthand 


LearninS evenings home Study, 
eed with K I. Sh 











‘et iy 

flew prac- 

for personal 

use ; make note, s at lectures, meet- 

me ings: keep confidential diary. Big 
help in any profession or musines oj 

id in your career. Used in 











Navy. » Courts commerciel « schools; by. public mal Srivate stenog- 
teachers. Slight cost at rthand- ee busy people, 
faeloding YOU. Proof, Lessons, Re ie i Guarantee and rochure 


‘estimonials free, vostnaic 


with 
KING INSTITUTE, 


ADDRESSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


We have carefully prepared speeches, orations and 
debates on 1350 subjects which we sell for $1 00 each 
All work was done by college graduates We will 
write on any new subject submitted at a very reason- 
able rate, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for our free catalogue containing a full descrip- 
tion of our work and a list of 1350 subjects 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C 


EK-191 StationF, | NEW YORK CITY 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


utilize the book with a view to instilling 
right ideas in children both at home 
and in school. Thrift propaganda 
sometimes seems to emphasize only the 
saving of money, which alone encour- 
ages miserliness. Instead, both chil- 
dren and adults need to learn that true 
thrift consists in wise and planned ex- 
penditure for all legitimate purposes, 
with saving as a part of the general 
plan. In connection with budgets Miss 
Donham gives a number of colored 
charts, showing graphically different 
divisions of income, and in twelve sup- 
plementary pages of “Questions for 
Discusion” she crystallizes the points 
already stressed. To the majority of 
persons, the purchase of this book, with 
a resultant application of its princi- 
ples, would prove an excellent invest- 
ment. 


The Psychology of Arithmetic. By Edward 
L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 314pp. The Macmillan Company, 


| New York, 


The Landon School 


In response to requests of many 


| former pupils, Professor Thorndike is 


presenting in book form the substance 


| of lectures in his course on the psychol- 


ogy of the elementary school subjects. 
in his preface to this volume, the au- 
thor speaks of the “three lines of ad- 
vance” in psychology within recent 


| years, and explains that he here pre- 


sents the applications of the “newer 
dynamic psychology” to the teaching 
of arithmetic. Professor Thorndike is, 
it is hardly necessary to say, an expert 
educator whose critical discussion of 
methods in a variety of fields is partic- 
ularly well worth consideration. This 
is not a book of diversion, though some 
of the paraphrased samples of “un- 
desirable applications” as found in 
textbooks, courses of study, and state 
examinations, are diverting enough. 
But it may be said with truth that any 


| teacher who is zealous to know whether 
' her arithmetic teaching is sound and 
sensible, why she should teach some 


things and not others, would find her 
point, of view greatly clarified by a 
study of this volume. It is, in effect, a 


| kind of extension course in the field it 


covers. 

Dangers and Chemistry of Fire—for Primary 
Schools. Prepared under the Direction of Ver- 
non M. Riegel, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, by Clarence Maris, B.Se., M.D., Late 
Pyrologist to the State Fire Marshall of Ohio. 
Cloth, T78pp. F. J. Heer Printing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 

The annual loss and death resulting 
from fires caused by carelessness is ap- 
palling. In view of this fact, provision 
is rapidly being made in many schools 
for instructing children in fire preven- 
tion. Dangers and Chemistry of Fire 
furnishes carefully selected material 
for such instruction, arranged in forty 
lessons, thus providing a lesson for 
each week of the school year. The 
“why” of different kinds of fires is 
simply and clearly explained, and the 
need and means of lessening danger 
from fires pointed out. Carelessness 
with Matches, The Kerosene Lamp, 
Kindling a Fire, Gas Lights, First Aid 
to the Burned, Electricity, and Deadly 
Fireworks are a few of the many topics 
treated in this most practical hand- 
book. 

Graded Outlines in Hygiene. Book I. (Kin- 
dergarten to Grade 3.) By Walter Frank Cobb, 
M.D., B.P.E., Director of the Department of 
Physical Education, Baltimore, Md. Cloth. 
214pp. $1.50. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

In accord with the modern tendency 
in teaching hygiene, this text empha- 
sizes not mere information concerning 
physiological facts, but the formation 
of health habits among pupils. A pro- 
gressive and unified series of lessons, 
it outlines hygiene instruction, week by 
week, through the kindergarten and 
first three grades. It may be used 
either as a guide in oral work in the 
grades where pupils are too young to 
use a textbook, or as a supplement to 
the regular text. The teacher will find 
in this volume concrete suggestions for 
methods of approach to arouse pupils’ 
interest and to give them a fundamen- 
tal understanding of important health 
principles. The author has been un- 
usually successful in adapting the in- 
struction to the child’s point of view 
and to his interests. Stories, fables, 
pets, nature study, and many other 
subjects are made to furnish illustra- 
tions for lessons in hygiene. In mark- 
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Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 


In 1921 the average salaries secured for Grade 
Teachers on an unusually large number of place- 
ments by the Albert Teachers’ Agency was $1430.50. 
For 40 per cent of these we secured $1600 or more, 
and for 12 per cent from $1900 to $2040. 


We are having equally good results this year. We 
can place every Grade teacher who is a Normal or 
College graduate, with or without experience. 


We can place them in high class Private Schools; in 
Public Schools in cities large and small,—in the 
Middle-West, in the Far West, in the East and in the 
South; in choice residential suburbs; in progres- 
sive new towns with good school buildings and 
equipment, and money with which to pay good 
salaries. 


We have the patronage. It is up to you to get well 
located. Write fully about your training, wishes, 
etc. 





25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. Symes Building, Denver, Colorado 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington 


























‘Northwestern Teachers Agency 
Salt Lake City Boise, Idaho Berkeley, California 


Positively largest—most widely patronized Western Agency— 
alive and progressive. Enroll At Once. R.R. ALEXANDER, MGR. 
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FREE Registration— 
Don’t Delay—It May 
Cost You A Position. 
602 Nicollet Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Branch: Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Lacotah Building. 


303-304 Kittredge Building 
16th & Glenarm Street 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency “t'ciccsrm 


Free Registration Dept. I. Mrs. F = sts i 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency **a3%2 ¥en 


Other Offices: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 722 Stahlman Bldg., Neskivttia Tennessee. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “*"sicrweAg"” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, Chamber of Commerce Building, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


WHO WILL ACCEPT POSITIONS in Minnesota, 

Wisconsin, Iowa, North and South Dakota, or other 

p all eaC ers Western states —from Kindergarten to College 
Presidents —Salaries $900 to $7,000 per year. 

Write, THE BEST SERVICE C0., Inc., 222 Walker Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 

Teachers Come West Rural Grade or High School in any State West of 

RN EEE 


the Mississippi river write us at once. Not an agency. 


NOK COMMISSION CHARGE® Teachers Information Bureau, °:;2 Denver, Colorado 


Alaska Teachers Agency “ie 


Write for registration blank today. 
Teachers Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 





Edison says: “More 
people would succeed 
if they were properly 
placed.” Wecan place 
you in the North-West, 
Mid-West or the ex- 
treme West. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


























Hetchikan, AlasKa 
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" Geaining for Authorship 


Howtowrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop iif 
a eh 2d gifts.Master the j 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. ' 














Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
i Writing, ete, taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Departmént. The editors recognize it, for 
| they are constantly recommending our courses, 

We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The’ 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a, 
Manuscript criticism service. 
























150-page illustrated catalogue free 


Please address 





y| The Home Correspondence Sctiool 4 
Dept.48, Springfield, Mass. f2/ 


ESTABLISHED 1897 





INCORPORATED 1904 











UsARN GREGG AT HOME 





= also bookkeeping, banking, penmanship, typewriting, sales- 
manship—any business subject. New, different method 
makes Lessons plain and easy. Positions secured. 
We want representatives and will pay a good commission, 


~ Fargo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. = 








UULETUSUOEN EUAN CSTAUAA EN ATTen 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL. AY ed hati Stage =. tg +4 a Drills, 
jpeakers, Monologues, Fo: ances, perettas. 
Pageants, Musical Readings, F inger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
- Holidays, Minstrel = e3, 
‘and Books, Make-Up Goods, H 
etc. Forall agesand occasions. New Minstrel Choruses. 
usical Comedies and Re- 
Large catalog Free. ® - 

T. S. DENISON & CO. vues, suitable for high school 

623 So. Wabash — S8 f and college presentation, 


High School Course 
in 2 Yea lq You can complete 


this simplified, High 
: choo] Course at home in- 
side of two za. Meetsall r wt... for entranc 
and the leading professions. “thi is and thirty-six other raqpesh 
courses are descr bed in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-S67, Drexel Ave. & S&th St. 


Government Civil Service Positions 


RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, 
FIELD, Ete. Examination soon. $1400—$2000 Year. 
Experience unnecessary. Full particulars free. Write 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 Pope Building, Washington, D. C. 
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T 
Good memory is absolutely 
essential tosuccess, forMemory 
is Power. Test 
your memory! I will 
. nd_you py= 
righted Memory and rag ag 
ie ee Feat, pp imateaves xs ew i 
davsten Will, Self-Confidence. Write od 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
Dept. 791 1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston, lll. 


Train For The Job x% som: 


AT HOME 
and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantee 
our graduates positions paying monthly the total prepara- 
tion cost; otherwise tuition becomes free. Remarkable 
offer fully’ explained. Write for ‘Special Bonding Plan B.”’ 


GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 














Be Wise; Stupy-AT-HOME | 
High School, Normal, College, Business 
and Professional Degrees. Cutalog Free, 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


. With Good Pay 
A Job F or Life and Treatment, 
Annual Vaedtion and Sick Leave, under “‘Uncle Sam’’, 
is ope n to you if between the ages of 17 and 65. Our free 














ed contrast to many texts, in which the 
same subject matter is presented in 
different years, this book takes up dis- 
tinct aspects of hygiene each year, 
thus creating new interest in an old 
subject. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


School Shop Installation and Maintenance. 

y L. S. Greene, M.S., State Supervisor Indus-~ 
trial Education, Florida, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Florida. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 100pp. $1.25. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois, 

Howe's New Era Civics. By John B. Howe, 
Litt. D. Illustrated. Cloth. 420pp. Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Syracuse, New York. 

Self-Cultivation in English, and The Glory of 
the Imperfect. By George Herbert Palmer, Al- 
ford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Large type edition. Paper. 64pp. 25¢ 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

How to See Switzerland. A Practical Guide. 
By Frederick Dossenbach. Illustrated. Cloth. 
285pp. $2.50 net. G. E. Stechert & Co., New 
York. 

Handbook of Municipal Government. By 








book ‘‘B-65’? will tell you aboutit, Writetoday. Chicago 


Charles M. Fassett, Specialist in Municipal 
Government, University of Kansas, former 
Mayor of Spokane. Cloth. 192pp. $1.50 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Assets of the Ideal City. By Charles M. Fas- 
sett, Specialist in Municipal Government, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, former Mayor of Spokane. 
Cloth. 177pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Young People’s History of the World War. 
By Louis P. Benezet, Superintendent of Schools, 
Evansville, Indiana. Illustrated. Cloth. 481 pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 





Instruction free of charge in a 
Special Summer Vacation Course, July 
5 to August 5, is offered by The Moody 
Bible Institute of Chicago, in response 
to scores of appeals, for the benefit of 
pastors, teachers, and Christian work- 
ers who desire a thorough grounding 
in the contents of the English Bible, 
and the most practical way of using 
them against modern attack. A number 
of distinguished special instructors will 
supplement the Institute’s regular 
teaching force for this course. The 
students enrolled will have opportunity 
to participate under experienced lead- 
ership in rescue mission work, street 
preaching, factory and shop meetings, 
boys’ and girls’ club work, and work 
among foreigners. Tuition “for all spe- 
cial students is free, except for private 
music lessons. Board and room, as 
with regular students, will be fur- 
nished at cost, but early application 
should be made for reservations in the 
Institute buildings. 





On March 20, at a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Jackson Piano 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
some changes of organization were ef- 
fected. Mr. Frank E. Morton, Acoustic 
Engineer for the American Steel and 
Wire Company and a director of the 
Musie Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce, was chosen as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The corporate 
name of the firm was changed from 
Jackson Piano Company to Jackson 
and Morton Piano Company. Mr. 
Morton will be active in the general 
progress of the company as well as in 
the technical development, for which 
he is peculiarly fitted. This new as- 
sociation will give added impetus to the 
production and sale of the Miessner 
Piano, “the little piano with the big 
tone.” 





How many cyclones would be avert- 


ed if words would fail us at the proper 


moment.—Knocks. 





Civil Service College, 807 Kesner Bidg., Chicago. 



















|, Jé’s real recre- 

ation for chil- 
dren to study nature 
| and wild life from 
| such a bowk as this. 


When these wonderful stories were appearing in a |} 
popular magazine (Good Housekeeping)—hundreds of 


teachers read them aloud to their classes. 
Don’t wait till tomorrow to get a copy of 


THE WILD HEART 


By Emma Lindsey Squier 
WITH A 10-PAGE INTRODUCTION BY 
Gene Stratton Porter 
Elaborately illustrated by Paul Bransom 


‘pag’ . 
(stuopolitan Book (orporation 
ng West 401 Sureet. New York | 
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$2.00 at all good bookstores 
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Become An Artist 
Ai in New Easy Way!) 


Through this wonderful new method 
hundreds of our students are now mak- 
ing splendid incomes. Many of them 
never thought they could draw—had never 
made even the crudest kind of a sketch— 
yet they learned Illustrating, Cartooning, 
and Commercial Art, and are making big 
money in this fascinating, profitable pro- 
fession. If you have the desire to be an 
artist, here is your opportunity to become a 
successful one. Get our free book describ- 
ing the new principle of teaching which now 
makes it possible for anyone to learn draw- 
ing. Send the coupon now—before you are 
a day older. 


Now Anybody Can Draw 


Drawing should be as natural and easy for every- 
body as writing—and it really is—when it is 
taught right. Just get the wonderfully simple 
secret which one of America’s foremost commer- 
cial Artists discovered after many years experience— 
and your own rapid progress in art work will astonish 
you. A few minutes’ study each day is all that this 
amazing new method requires. Get into this big- 
paying game now. You will find that you can easily 
qualify for a high-salaried position. 


Hundreds of Positions Now Open 


Advertising Agencies, Magazines, Department Stores, and Manu- 
facturing Concerns are all looking for men and women to do their 
art ‘work. The great business expansion of the past year has caused 
a famine cf trained artists. There are hundreds of vacancies right 
now—literally “‘going begging” for people to fill them, A competent 
commercial artist can command almost any salary he wants. Scores 
of our students secure highly paid positions the moment they finish 
our course. Others begin to earn money while studying. The ease 
with which you become a skilled artist will astound you. Almost be- 
fore you realize it you are making salable drawings. And many art- 
ists get as high as $1,000 for a single magazine cover picture. 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


“How to Be- 












Not only profit but 
pleasure in making 
drawings like this, 





Mail the coupon now for this fascinating free book, 
come an Artist.”” It ex- 
plains about this amaz- 
ing method in detail. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 








Tells of our students 

and their wonderful prog- 
ress—and how ‘we can 
qualify you for a high- Please send me without cost or obliga- 


] Room 1826, Marden Bldg., 
| 
salaried artist's position. | tion on my part, your free book, ‘““How 


Well Known Mag- Washington, D. C. 
azine Artist Says: 

“IT shall never cease 
to be grateful for the 
foundation your school 
gave me, for I feel 
that my present suc- 
cess is due in a great 
measure to your won- 
derful method of in- 


Also tells about our Free to Become an Artist.’ 
Artist's Outfit and speec- 
ial low offer to a limited 
number of new students. 
Mail coupon NOW! 





struction. WASHINGION SCHOOL OF ART 4 Address ..... 
“FRANK GODWIN, Inc 1! 
New York.’’ Room 1826, Marden Building, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. DiGi ia cdeacda ees oc Siateeiices 




















Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
small cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 
or professional success. The lessons are 
a marvel of simplicity and complete- 


Piano ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
Cornet study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
Violin teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
Harmony individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 
Guitar Wiite, telling ue th interested j 
Banjo e, telling us the course you are interested in and we 


will send our catalog describing the course you want. 


Mandolin 


Pha od Schoo! University Extension Conservatory 
Music 588 Siegel Meyers Building Chicago, Illinois 





























SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 





College 
Fine entero Elastic. 








Guna tence 
Fine Point-——Excellent for book- 
keeping. 






— <> 


iy 
fo PENCE N.Y. | 
te OA cal 


No. 5 
School 


Fine Point—Semi-elastic action. 


No. 47 





sf SPENCERIA 
-— INTERMEDIATE 
"Pe OOL. PEN 





Intermedicte 


Medium Point—Stiff action. 
Samples to superintendents and 


teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 

















Your Speech—Is It Accurate? 


eee ee ane Does your writing reflect ; 
word knowledge? 
Just the right word, the fine 
shade of meaning you want to 
H i expressisin this handy pocket 
2. i size bookof synonyms, Teach- 
| ers will find it a valuable aid 
in the classroom as well as 
be eae for general use, 
Every teacher and student 
should have a copy. 


POPULAR 
| SY NONYMS | 


db 








Bound in flexible cloth: price 
25c each, Send for yours today, 


THE BORROWS BROTHERS CO. 








633-637 Euclid nooner Cleveland, Ohio. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 











" 
DUPLICATOR 
You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size , printing surface, 4'6x7, $1 






Note size 6! 4x10, $2. Lettersize 














10x12'9, $3.50. Full dire ions, 
ink and ze complete. Also sent 
c.0.D. ir- 
Otter 3: 
Of 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARG 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 rae um Avenue, NE w YORK 
written to order for those who re- 
quire high-grade service. This 
includes confidential literary heip of all kinds; not in- 
tended for students. Outlines for orations furnished 
to students at $1 .00 each; Asbate outlines $1.50. 


WRITE FOR TERMS ON SPECIAL WORK, 
Modern Literary Bureau, East Orange, N. J. 














WANTED TEACHERS OF ALL KINDS, For Western Schools. 
Address LOUIS A. THOMAS, Gunnison, Colorado, Box 326, 





TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Home office Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ELK PARK, N.C. P.O. Box 75 
1000 teachers of all kinds wanted for the South and 
Bordering States for 1922-28, Enrollment Free, 


TEACHERS and ADMINISTRATORS 
for High Schools—Normal Schools and Universities 


Use our successful business methods in getting exactly 
what you desire. 








Our procedure differs essentially from Agency Service ; is 
direct and confidential, and conforms to the most exacting 
personal and ethical requirements. 

Inquiries invited ; no obligation ; location no handicap. 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Inc, 
H. H. HARRISON, PRESIDENT 
19 S. La Salle Street, = = B Chicago. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


hn Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. 

) Our highly specialized service is 
leg fashioned for your Promotion. 
> Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 
2 Surely. this is the agency you are 
‘: looking for. 

A.P.GODDARD Zhe coupon mailed today will bring 
PRESIDENT you a ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 GoUTH LA SALLE STREET 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Fourth of July on Boston 
Common 


A patriotic demonstration of mam- 
moth proportions is ag ery to be 
held on Boston Common July 4, jointly 
by the National American egion and 
the National Education Association. 
The latter will hold its convention in 
Boston July 1 to 8, and it is expected 
that thirty thousand visiting teachers 
will attend. Col. Hanford MacNider, 
Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Legion, has for some time been co- 
operating with the Education Asso- 
ciation officials in perfecting the pro- 
gram. Invitations have been accepted 
by Vice-President Calvin Coolidge, Sec- 
retary Charles E. Hughes, Seneral 
John J. Pershing, notable personages 
from Canada, England, and, tenta- 
tively, from other European countries. 
President Harding has promised that 
he will attend the Boston convention 
if possible. His present plans include 
a trip at that time to Alaska, but, in 
case he is within the territorial limits 
of the United States on July 4, he will 
deliver an address on the Common. 

Some thirty-five affiliated associa- 
tions will meet at the time of the 
National Education Association. Halls 
have been secured to accommodate each 
of the associations. The main head- 
quarters will be in Mechanics Hall, 
which can accommodate nearly ten 
thousand people. 

The leading business and profes- 
sional men and women of Boston, in- 
cluding the school authorities of the 
city and state, as well as of the forty 
surrounding cities, have organized a 
committee to prepare for the conven- 
tion. A suite of rooms has been set 
aside in the new Administration Build- 
ing, 15 Beacon Street, for E. V. B. 
Parke, the Convention Manager, and 
his assistants. Mr. Parke has received 
applications for hotel reservations 
which assure an unprecedentedly large 
attendance. Application has been made 
for reservations for two hundred 
guests from Memphis, Tennessee, 
alone, in compliment to Miss Charl 
Ormond Williams, President of the 
N. E. A., who is from that city and 
who is on a year’s leave of absence 
from her official duties to enable her 
to address Education Associations in 
all of the states. 

E.tertainments planned will be on 
te scale of the two previous conven- 
tins held by the Association in Boston, 
bit provision will be made by co-opera- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce to 
enable the visitors individually to be- 
come acquainted with the wealth of 
historical attractions which will be 
found in and around Boston. The 
school history and geography have 
created the impulse on the part of all 
school teachers in America to want to 
visit Boston, and one of the most im- 
portant committees locally will be un- 
der the direction of Mr. A. L. Rafter, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
in providing groups of guides to point 
out or accompany, if necessary, teach- 
ers to the hundreds of historical places 
of interest. One of the book companies 
has compiled an exhaustive literary 
history of Greater Boston and will pub- 
lish it in compliment to the convention. 
A copy of this history will be given 
every teacher who registers. Every 
facility will be provided for the teach- 
ers to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
early beginnings of the American na- 
tion and with the birthplaces of politi- 
cal, religious and reform movements. 

The railroads throughout America 
are cooperating to an unusual extent 
in suggesting that the reduced fare 
dates to the Boston convention be ex- 
tended to enable the teachers to enj 
a vacation anywhere in New England, 
along the seashore, or in the lake, 
mountain or woodland regions. 

(Continued on page 10) 





TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass*’n., Marion, Indiana. 





WE WAN LATIN, ENGLISH, SCIENCE, MATHE- 

MATIC and Special Teachers for vacancies. 
Free Enroliment. Address TEACHER-SCHOOLBOARD 
EXCHANGE, Kansas City, Mo., or Maywood (Chicago) Ill. 








ROOM 1450 Y.M.C.A. BLDG, * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NAME 
St, & No 
city STATE 
N. 1. 6-22 


CSO 
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Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J, , Md., andN. Y, Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ onal 1002 ‘Market Street, Philadelphia 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 








HOUSANDS of Teachers 
are taking advantage of 
the largest, most efficient and 
least costly teachers’ bureau in 
Kansas—the Kansas Teacher 
Placement Bureau. 

Organized as a branch of 
the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, this bureau is not 
a money making organization, 
but aims merely to pay ex- 
penses. 

Take advantage of this op- 
portunity to advance your pro- 
fession. Write today to 


The Kansas Teacher 
Placement Bureau, 
Topeka—923 Kansas Ave.—Kansas 






































We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled Attention: Minimum requirements for registra- 
eae a : 5 tion in Denver office two year graduate above high 
Peationy te ena to Bainmtaine 4 Presidents school. Branch offices one year. No minimum re- 


a quirements in states where our agencies are located. 
“ROC a$ sf {7 Gili PTE “A 1C/ Ve [M2 FREE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 
Branch Offices: 
410U:S. hace Neat on a ER,COLO ese] Oregon. | 4 W, Boake Suiiins 
n., Lumber Exchang 
Wm. RurrFer, Ph. D., Manager —_—LOS$ ANGELES, Calif., Pacific Mutual Building 
W. B. Mooney, A. M., Field Representative KANSAS CITY, Mo., 230 Rialto Building 


























Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those whe want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average ability, 
Write Manager E. A. Freeman, for information 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Unusually Reliable 

















ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Personal Work to Place the Right Operated on the Principle of a 
Teacher in the Right Place. Square Deal to All Concerned. 
Vv. L. WEBB, MANAGER, .°. BOYLE BUILDING, .’. LITTLE ROCK. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. Ou. — BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples GasBldg. Gas and Electric B Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES -RECISTER NOW 


BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY national Acency 


FORTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IS OUR STORY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE : CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
_ CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 
































H We wish to enroll every teacher who would 

Southwestern School Service Bureau Me.pit position in the Southwest, the land 
(Formerly. pveet Texas School rey Est’d. 1903) Home Office lene, Texas te ire 

inch Offices: Santa Fe, New Mexico Phoentx ne. of opportunity and good salaries “an em 

Address Abilene Oftice . BYNUM, Manager. in the making.’”? GET OUR CIRCUL/ ARS. Ss. 
The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Pin m- 

Wyoming Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. 8: 8 
in rural schools $75—$125. Minimum requirement, high school ay en and six weeks training in an accre( ited 
Normal. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo Wyo. 


WESTHORE TEAGHERS? AGENGY SEOMANE, WSe. jrss. TERR 
FREE REGISTRATION SEPTEMBER POSITIONS COMING INNOW 
DENVER mm 


Fish Tracners’ acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 10. 
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The man making the introduction is 
saying, “Mr. Roberts, allow me to pre- 
sent Miss Clark.’’ This is incorrect. It 
is an extreme discourtesy to the young 
woman, He should say, ‘“‘Miss Clark, al- 
low me to present Mr. Roberts.” 











The young woman in this picture has 
received an engraved announcement from 
a friend, announcing her engagement. 
She is writing a note of congratulation. 
This is a breech of good form, as an an- 
nouncement of this kind does not require 
acknowledgment and none is expected. 
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People can see at a glance that the 
young man in this picture is ill-bred and 
unused to good society. The music has 
ceased, and instead of escorting the young 
lady to a comfortable seat near her 
friends, he has left her standing awk- 
wardly in the center of the floor, 











Blunders at the dinner table hetray 
one’s lack of good manners at once, in- 
stead of placing both hands into the 
finger-bowl at once, the man in_ this 
picture should place one in at a time, 
just allowing the finger-tips to touch the 
water. 

















To earn the respect and admiration of 
others, one must do what is absolutely 
correct. The man in this picture should 
not pick up the fork he has dropped, as 
it is not in good form. He should per- 
mit the waiter to pick it up. 

















One cannot sympathize with the wall- 
flower, for one would not be a_ wall- 
flower if one knew what to do. The 
young woman in this picture should join 
other women who are not dancing, in- 
stead of making herself conspicuous by 
sitting alone. 














The man who extends his hand to a 
woman, upon meeting her or upon being 
introduced to her, is revealing his lack 
of social knowledge. The woman is al- 
ways expected to extend her hand first, 
and if she doesn't the man should merely 
nod in greeting. 








Did you know that it is positively ill- 
bred for a man ever to take a woman's 
arm? It is—and every well-bred person 
knows it. In this picture the bride should 
he holding her father’s arm, instead of 
the father holding her arm, 











How Many of these Blunders 


Do You Make: 


OU have heard of the Book of Etiquette. It 

is the most reliable and authentic source of 

information for the man or woman who 
wishes to do, say, write and wear always what is 
entirely correct and in good form. 

Perhaps you have often wondered what to do 
under certain circumstances, how to answer cer- 
tain invitations, what to wear to certain social func- 
tions. Perhaps you have won- 


can one hope to be always calm, well-poised, self- 
confident. Etiquette is the splendid armor that pro- 
tects men and women of every social standing from 
the humiliating blunders that make people mis- 
judge them. 


The Origin of Certain Social Customs 
The Book of Etiquette is writ- 





dered how the home should be 
decorated for a party or wed- 
ding, how the formal dinner 
table should be set, how the wo- 
man who marries for the second 
time should be attired. tion ? 

The Book of Etiquette covers 
all phases of social requirements 
in an interesting and authentic 
manner, There are two hand- 
some library volumes—each vol- 
ume divided into two distinct 
parts. There is a chapter on 
correct dress for every occasion 
that tells you what to wear to 
the theatre and opera, to the af- 
ternoon. dance and_ evening 
dance, to the afternoon tea and 
garden party. There is a chap- 
ter on speech that tells you how 
to create conversation, how to 


Do You 


ment? 


make yourself agreeable and in- vee 
These are only a few of the interesting 
things the Book of Etiquette 
will tell you. 


teresting to others, how to use 
tact in conversation, and how to 
find subjects to talk about. 





how to word a wedding invita- 


what to serve at anafternoon tea? 


how a woman should sign her 
name in a hotel register? 


who precedes when a man and 
woman enter the theatre ? 


how to announce an engage- 
what the woman who marries for 
the second time should wear? 


why old shoes are thrown after 
the bride and groom ? 


ten in as interesting and fascinat- 
ing a form as a story. Wherever 
possible, the origin of social cus- 
toms has been traced to _ its 
source and the story woven 
around conventionalities of the 
present time. For instance, in 
wedding etiquette you find out 
just why the engaged girl should 
receive a tea cup for a gift, why 
the woman who marries for the 
second time may not wear white 
or a veil, why rice and shoes are 
thrown after the bride, and why 
the bride and groom both must 
have escorts to the altar. 

In the chapter devoted to the 
bride’s outfit, you read the inter- 
esting story of the origin of the 
trousseau, why a veil is worn, 
the significance of the bridal es- 
cort and the maid-of-honor, and 
why initials are usually embroid- 
ered in the linens by the engaged 
girl herself. 

Do you know why black is the 


Know— 








There are chapters on dinners, 
on dancing, on travel and hotel 
etiquette, on engagements, weddings and enter- 
tainments, 

Only by knowing the social rules of good society 
can one hope to avoid embarrassment. Only by 
Knowing exactly what to do and say on all occasions 


color of mourning, why bright 
colors are worn to the dance, 
why the man raises his hat when he meets a woman, 
why the cloth of the billiard table is of green baize? 
Wouldn’t you like to know the origin of all these 
customs, how they came to be, and their significance 
in present-day society? The Book of Etiquette re- 


veals it all in so interesting a manner that you will 
find it as absorbing as reading a story. 


FREE for 5 Days. Just Mail the Coupon 


We want to send you the Book of Etiquette for 
5 days’ free examination. We want you to exam- 
ine these two splendid books in your own home, at 
your leisure. They will prove to you more than 
anything we can say how necessary they are—how 
important it is that a set be in every home. 

Please bear in mind that it does not obligate you 
in any way to take advantage of this free examina- 
tion offer. You have the guaranteed privilege of 
returning the books if you are not delighted with 
them. But if you do decide to keep the two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette—as we are quite sure 
you will—then simply send us $3.50 in full pay- 
ment. You have 5 days in which to make your de- 
cision, 5 days in which to examine the famous Book 
of Etiquette, examine the illustrations, read a 
chapter or two. 


Just mail the coupon—but be sure to do it at once. The com- 
plete Book of Etiquette will be sent to you promptly. Keep the 
hooks 5 days. Examine them and read them to your heart's con- 
tent. And within the 5 days decide whether you want to return 
them or keep them. Clip the coupon and mail it this minute be- 


fore you forget. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 295, Oyster Bay, 
NM. Te 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 295, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Without. money in advance send me the two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ examination. Within 5 days 
I will either return the books or keep them and send you only 


$3.50 in full payment. 


PEGE ocak deadnndesddscdsesacasdeccececssésascecee Coeccecese 


Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at five dollars with 5-days’ 
examination privilege. 





10 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


In order to accommodate all the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Educational 
Convention, a large committee, under | 
the direction of Mr. William C. Craw- | 
ford, is listing all the hotels in and 
around Boston, together with their 
rates, and all the available rooming 
and lodging houses are being listed. | 
The dormitories of the colleges and | 
universities which are available will | 
also be utilized, so that however large | 
the attendance, Boston will be found | 
abundantly able to take care of all vis- | 
itors. As most of the delegates are 
coming from inland, many of the en- 
tertainments and provisions for excur- | 
sions will be connected with the ocean 
in boat trips, as well as automobile 
rides and train trips to Gloucester and 
the North Shore, Provincetown, Ply- 
» mouth and the Cape Cod region, as well 
Walter Camp s§ as such places as Nantasket. The 


N Ww Chamber of Commerce, through its 


Convention and Tourist Bureau, will 
to Heep Fit 


| 











furnish the teachers information as to 
vacational opportunities. 





ose | 
Walter Camp, Yale's celebrated football coach, | 
has been teaching men ane women everywhere Well-Known Educator Takes | 
how to keep fit-—‘‘on ed full of bounding | 
health and youthful vitalit ty—and how to enjoy New Work 
doing it. Waiter Camp says that a civilized, ae ve ‘ , . . 
ladoor man is @ “cngtive animal.” Suit as tuck Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, well- 


usa tiger in a cage. But the tiger instinctively | known in all educational circles, has 
it t : are ? 
a ; “4 * take ve mage of mgr a eng ve associated herself with the new Comp- 
© keep fi ie stretches, turns and twists his Dn Ons ai Rin ohio! * hile 
“trunk muscles’’-—-the very same muscles that ton's Pictured Encyclopedia for chil 
tend to become weak and flabby in indoor men | dren which has just been completed 
und women. With Mr, Camp's a after three years’ continuous work of 
al oz7en exercises nave now yeen se LO ., bY 5 > » ~ « P we 
spirited music on phonograph records. They prominent educators. Mrs. Bradfor i, 
panoply exactly the tight movements te pet these | WhOSS splendid work as President of 
vitally important “trunk muscles” into the pink | the National Education Association is 
of condition, and keep them there, These twelve | a, noteworthy as the record she made 
remarkable exercises, done to music, with a 11 tome 3 f bane: c oe d 
voice on the reeord calling out the commands, auring ner Tour terms as Superinten 3: 
ure ail you need io keep your whole body in] ent of Pubiic Instruction in Colorado, 
— re oe, a “ae has just announced this decision after 
utes a day. ol i aiso Peo: Se & se 0 “ r e . = oa * 
handsome charts, with actual photographs show- a thorough survey of this new work 
ing exactly the move to make at each command. | for children. A great opportunity 
It is simple as A-B-C. for service has come to me” she re- 
RECORD FREE cently announced. “It is now my priv- 
See for yourself what Walter Camp's “Daily ilege to represent a great educational 
Dozen’ combined with th Health Builder Sys- wo ck—Compton’ 3 Pietured Encyclo- 
tem will do for you--without a dollar of ex- li I 1 I li } : 
pense. We will send you, entirely free, a sam- | Pedla. 4N So ¢ oing, I believe that I am 
ple phono: raph record carrying two of the opening wide the door to educational 
special movemeats, with a voice giving the di’ | advancement for the children in every 
‘ectic 5s a co. a Ss, anc spect: se e " 22 . ” 
musie to exercise to. Also a free chart showing section of our country. 
positions, with complete directions. Get this 
free record, put it on a phonograph, and try it. 
There is no obligation—the record is yours to ; “Loose Leaf Current Events for 
keep. Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in} Class Study and Notebooks” is the title 
stamps) with the coupon to cover postage, pack- of a service which the Institute for 
ing, ete. Send coupon-—-today—-now—to Hea!th P bli a ise te hewi ; hi 
Builders, Dept. 105, Oyster Bay, New York. u 911 Service 1S eginning t is month. 
__ FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART __ During this school year, ten lessons 
will be issued. The purpose is to pick 


HEALTE H “BUILDERS, out the most significant topics from the 
Dept. 105, Oyster Bay,N.¥- | day’s news and furnish them in or- 


Please send me your 











free sample “Health | ganized lesson form each week. 
Leaner Woe aim | Questions for discussion and further 


famous “Daily Dozen” | Study are provided in the lessons. Cor- 
exercises, also a free | relation with other subjects is sug- 


chart containing actual 


photographs and simple directions for doing the exer- | gested. The loose leaf lessons build 
. ( enclose fer or bay 72. ts Sua ' 4 - +4 +4 

a ae S yo Po Digge " b does wnt chiiede ast oe ee notebook which provides for 
in any way Whatever and the sample record and chart | frequent and easy review. The Insti- 


tute also offers to answer questions 
and furnish help in teaching current 


ure mine to keep, 


MAUD nb 0 0.00.5 8060425 000550600 606600580608 , 
(Picase Write Plainly) events. Teachers who are interested 

ee Oe Ree sree OI anaes in securing copies should vie to the 
Institute for Public Service, 1125 Am- 


oe sterdam Ave., New York City. 





Sachets Dr. Marion E. Park, dean of Rad- 
. cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., has 
___ SaRaeD wees , __| been chosen president of Bryn Mawr 
Sachets for Trocasenn and Bouder._ Batis tandkersct | College, to succeed Dr. M. Carey 
JAQUET, 130 West 42nd Street, New York. Thomas, who retires this year, having 
reached the age limit. Dr. Park is an 


SHORTHAN alumna of Bryn Mawr. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 
Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
643 Park Avenue 





BY MAIL, BEST AND EASIEST. 
KERST SCHOOL, Reading, Pa. 








Full Information 
on Request 
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AtLast! A Very Perfect Duplicator | 
4 “Everybody Wants a Modern Duplicator” : 








TO PRINT THEIR OWN TYPEWRITTEN OR PENWRITTEN 
LETTERS, DRAWINGS, LESSONS, BiDS, MENUS, MUSIC, 

MAPS, SPECIFICATIONS—-CR ANYTHING WANTED. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same kind of 
letters—or anything— just write one (for original) in regular way. 
Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a strong copy (or negative) 
is transferred to meee itor Pad, remove it (original) and print the 
duplicate (fac-simile) copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one 
at a time, and you can print in one or more colors at same opera- 
tion. Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator Pad, 
and it is immediately ready for another job—the same thing, or 
different originals. ‘It is the Duplicator you want.” “Anything 
you want whenever you want it. 

It contains no glue or " gelatine—and—F very business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator. ‘It saves time, labor and money.”’ 








“Special Three’? cap size (2 x 74 tnches) complete $8.60—Less Special Sale Discount of 30 per cent, 
or $5.60 Net for orders direct from this advertisement. 
4 yr it, we refund your money. 

sizes (at regular prices) free. 


Use it 30 days and if you are not “Delighted” f 
Publishers of this paper guarantee this—so you are safe. Booklet at 





339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg. pa.t 
ee Oe ee ee ee eee 


3. C, DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manufacturers, 
i i i i i i i a i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i a 











MINNEAPOLIS 
. CHICAGO 33rd Year GLoBE BLDG. 
TEINWAY HALL , 
an “ener Each Office Has the *ANSASCITY,MO. 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All ria prom — 
oeLexwerst. Address the Nearest — £*uirorsta Pice. 
Si ial” SPOKANE, WASH. 
COLUMBUS, O. CHAMBER OF 


FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration ComMERCE BLDG. 


























SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND 


THAT our business is not to boast but to boost. 


THAT it’s easier to reach the goal behind the loco- 
motive of a reliable bureau than to waik alone. 
THAT even your spare time is worth far more | 
than you ever dreamed. WHY? 


Write NOW to our Grade and High School expert 
for public or private schools—Department A. 


| ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
437 Fifth Avenue, (cor. 39th Street) New York City 


36th Year Chicago D Spok | 








May 1922 











HUNDREDS. OF GOOD VACANCIES. now on our files, and new calls 

coming in daily from ail sections 

of the country. College, high school, elementary, and special branches. College and 

| norrnal graduates especially in demand at good salaries. If you are interested in a 
| position for September, write at once for an enroilment blank. Enrollment Free. 


| CHARBETH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Lock Box 387, Philadelphia, Penna. 


| 

















70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Avency pow ork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O;. PRATT, Mgr. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PREs. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


APEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y 
We have GOOD POSITIONS dy GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


? THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIE)) 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. a HQOLS. ase eee ee aie 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — sgamestown, WN. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 -- NO POSITION, NO FEE. Wiite for particulars. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 
PENN N EDUCATIONAL BU BUREAU 43rd year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 


continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
EGISTR teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 

‘J Better gct in line for promotion early 
Oswego Teachers Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. Excellent September positions now open. 
No fee unless appointed. Personal service. Act quickly. Send us your wants and qualifications, we will do the rest. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MSS, NELUE, S: HATHAWAY, Mer. 


9 BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St., NEW YORK. 

















1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. Vo Position, No Fee. 











FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 





Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and schoo! 


n 
Fr 5 officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawa}! 
have placed us in a position of c¢ onfidence and’ trust among school 
people in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 
F.H. HUN 


TWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 


500 NORMAL GRADUATES fins ‘in Ohio village and city selool 


REGISTRATION FREE! THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, COLUMBUS, OHIC. 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 224 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


INCLUDING MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY, We do a personal, discriminating, professional busin¢ 
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HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN fissiichszia 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A.J. Jolly, Mgr. 410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0. =n MENTOR, KENTUCKY 


What Are You Going ? JULY and in SEPTEMBER, Now is the time to enrsil, WIUTE AT ONCE. 
To Do NEXT YEAR © The Wood Teachers’ Agency, Blytheville, Arkansas 


[\ 4 


[ TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections, Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address 

CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILE, TENN. 
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“TEACHERS 


If the teaching of the fundamental facts of 
number is to be effective—if the simple num- 
ber combinations which are the very alphabet 
of all mathematical work are to be mastered— 
systematic training must be given. 

The building is as strong as its foundation. 

No royal road to the accomplishment of this 
phase of mathematics has yet been found. 
Mastery comes from long-continued practice 
only. Drill is indispensable. 


ORAL EXERCISES IN NUMBER 


by Anna L. Rice 


provides an abundance of material for short 
daily drills in facts of number which cannot 
be fully supplied by an arithmetic no matter 

. how excellent it may be. Students will take 
greater interest and pleasure in their work in 
arithmetic and will soon be able to do their 
written arithmetic more rapidly as the result 
of this daily oral drill. 


128 Pages; Beund in Cloth; 76 Cents 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
| New York 


Chicago Boston 


San Francisco London 





| 


























Domestic Science, 


For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 


THE SIMPLEST 
THE LATEST THE BEST 
TEXTBOOK is = 


ELEMENTARY | 
‘HOME ECONOMICS. 
By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 

and the Care of the House. 
More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


ALU taanutit 


STITCHED 








NS 





d 
LAYS Matertalamente PLA 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, College and Post Graduate 

Courses thoroughly taught by mail. Matriculation Fee $20.00; 

tuition free to first applicants. For ‘*Free Tuition Plan’’, apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 








For SONG BOOKS for your School 
Send 4c in stamps for sample, and special low quantity prices, 
to Illinois State Register, Dept. N., Springfield, Ill. 





Lincoln-Jefferson University. "om" ster 


in Academy, 
College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 











Grand Opera in the Schools 


Suppose you were walking along a 
street in a small town and you came 
upon a small boy whistling the “Tore- 
ador Song.” Although as a whistling 
tune it is every bit as good as “The 
Sheik,” you would still wonder a little, 
wouldn’t you? And suppose a few 
minutes later you met a group of girls 
—fourteen or fifteen years old, per- 
haps—humming “Celeste Aida.” It 
probably wouldn’t occur to you that 
they had learned it at school. You 
would be much more likely to suspect 
that an opera company had recently 
visited the town and that the children 
had got a good dose of music. 

And yet, you might be wrong. Some 
schools are teaching opera—producing 
it would be a better word, perhaps, for 
there is nothing of the lesson about it. 
The pupils, dressed to represent the 
characters in the piece, act it out on a 
stage, set with the simplest of scenery 
and properties. They act silently, 
moving their lips but not singing. The 
greatest operatic artists provide the 
solo music on the phonograph. In one 
town the story of the opera was told 
by one of the pupils as the action pro- 
ceeded, and choruses were sung by the 
whole assembly. And the ballets need 
not be left out; they may be danced to 
music furnished by the school orches- 
tra. 

There are all sorts of variations of 
this scheme of presenting grand opera 
with the aid of a phonograph. Some- 
times merely tableaux accompany the 
singing of the arias, leaving the mo- 
tion and the rest of the action to the 
imagination of the audience. Some- 
times the English words of the solos 
are read before the record is put on to 
give the audience a clearer idea of the 
story. The synopsis of the opera may 
be given either by acts or as a whole 
before any of it is sung. 

Suggestions which will be valuable 
to any group considering this manner 
of educating the schools in good music 
will be found in a _ bulletin Giving 
Opera With a Phonograph, recently is- 
sued by Community Service, One Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. This publi- 
cation, which may be secured for a 
nominal sum, gives a list of records, 
Columbia, Victor, Edison and Vocalion, 
which are available for the production 
of three operas, “Carmen,” “‘Martha,” 
and “Aida.” The casts of these pieces 
and a short summary of each scene are 
also given. Choral and instrumental 
selections are named, together with the 
publishers from whom they can be ob- 
tained. There are valuable sugges- 
tions as to dancing, scenery and cos- 
tuming. 

By actually seeing the story acted 
while hearing the music, the pupils 
get a vivid impression of the whole 
meaning. One opera may be given 
over and over until the score is- quite 
familiar to the school. Then another 
may be taken up. In this way, even in 
the smallest places where traveling 
companies seldom venture, the chil- 
dren need not grow up entirely with- 
out the advantage of knowing the best 
in music. 








COMMENCEMENT 
MANUAL 





Trial, 





COMMENCEMENT 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, HELPS, SUGGESTIONS 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


The Commencement Manual 


| 
by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind, is consulted. | 
Every angle of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds 
here the very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Com- 
ihe mencement effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties. 
Educators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. | 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features); Class Colors (8 | 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; 1 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4) ; 
(lass Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin) ; Suggest 
ed Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4); Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class | 
Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times——Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
tion, Seance or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc.; Baccalaureate Sermons (4). 
| cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. | 


| DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
. Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. p p 
| tion, Something to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. | 
Denison's Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. 
The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over forty-five years. 


_T. S. DENISON & CO., °° Somehsi' “"" CHICAGO, ILL. | 


The Will; Class Grumbler; | 


Beautiful 


large selec- | 
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ES(0 S E E D HIGHEST GRADE 


OBTAINABLE 


For Home or School Gardens— 
With These Attractive Premiums FREE 
TEACHERS : 


Here is your opportunity to secure ABSOLUTELY FREE any or all of 
these items. Every classroom should have them, especially when they can 
be obtained so easily. 

We have arranged a collection of especially selected ESCO quality seeds, 
as listed below, with which we are offering these attractive and useful pre 
miums. If the article you desire for your school is not shown, write and 
tell us your needs, and we will tell you how many seeds you must dispose 
of to earn the article you desire. 


ESCO SEED ASSORTMENT 
10 PACKAGES, Specially Priced at 50 CENTS 


1 Package CABBAGE 1 Package MUSKMELON 
1 Package CARROTS 1 Package CUCUMBERS 
1 Package RADISH 1 Package ASTERS 
1 Package BEETS 1 Package ZINNIA 
1 Package LETTUCE 1 Package MARIGOLD 
Each package retails for 10c. Instructions for 
planting are printed on each package. 


PREMIUMS WE OFFER ABSOLUTELY FREE 
The children will enjoy buying or selling ESCO SEEDS to earn these 
class-room necessities: 


Accident Cabinet 
Regular Price, $4.85. 


EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Pencil Sharpener 
Regular Price, $1.25. 





Song Book 
Regular Price, 15 cents each. 


Bartlett Dictionary Holder 
Regular Price, $2.25. 





Construction Paper, assorted colors, 250 
sheets 9x12. Regular Price, $1.25. 


No. 6 Crayola Assortment of standard 
colors to box, Regular Price, 10c¢ each. 





Prices quoted in coupon below give you both the premium and these 
really dependable seeds for one-half the regular retail price of the seeds. 








—J 
TEAR OUT THIS BLANK—FILL IT IN AND MAIL AT ONCE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Department B, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
GENTLEMEN :—Send seeds as indicated by check mark below. I will sell 
them and remit the money, at which time you are to send premium with 
postage paid to 


STREET GUEE  siaie seaes 


COUNTY ...cccveces STATE 


PREMIUM— : 

No. 1—Pencil Sharpener—10) Assortments of seeds @ 50e each, and remit $5.00, 

PREMIUM— : 

No. 1-A—250 Sheets Assorted Construction Paper—-10 Assortments of seeds @ 50e each, and 
remit $5.00. 

PREMIUM— - 

No. 1-B—12 Boxes No. § Crayola—1) Assortinents of seeds @ 50c each, remit $0.00. 

PREMIUM— : 

No. 2—15 Song Books, 170 of the World’s Best Songs-—15 Assortments of seeds @ OVE ea l, re- 
mit $7.50. 

PREMIUM— ; : : 

No. 2-A—One Bartlett Dictionary Holder with canvas cover for Dictionary—15 Assortments of 
Seeds @ 50c each, remit $7.50, 

PREMIUM— : 

No. 3—One Accident Cabinet—20 Assortmeiits of seeds @ 50c each, and remit $10.00. 
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With the‘ WORLD BOOK at hand hundreds 


12 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
e e 
The Project Method --- Supervised Study 
e e e e 
The Socialized Recitation 
All modern educational methods utilized and made practical by means of 
Organized Knowledge i in Story and Picture 
Covers Every Subject in Grades or High School. 
Edited by Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, assisted by 
two hundred and fifty distinguished scientists, educators, artists and leaders of thought. 
Ten Volumes; nearly 7,000 pages; 5,100 pictures. . 
Up-To-Date. Easily kept up-to-date by a unique system of loose-leaf annuals. 
Recommended by the American Library Association and approved by libiary 
boards or state boards of education in twenty-one states. 
A PROMINENT STATE SUPERVISOR says: 
“IT am preparing a pamphlet giving instruction in how best to use indi- 
vidual instruction and directed study in one-teacher schools. In this I 
expect to give model lessons in a number of school subjects. A promi- 
nent feature of the plan is reading supplementary to the textbooks. The 
WORLD BOOK is the very best book that I know of for this kind of work 
in schools. Almost every subject is treated in a way that wiil greatly en- 
rich the childrens’ knowledge of the subject under study. It will be my 
plan to cite them to pages in THE WORLD BOOK where this supple- 
mentary matter can be found.” 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
VW. F. QUARRIE & CO. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me free, and with- | FREE BOOKLET 
out obligation on my part, a copy f “Pro- 
a nnn ee ETD BOOK | A free hooklet outlining: twenty-five typical 
and special terms to schools. | project studies sent on request. ‘These are 
reprinted by permission of various schools 
NAME seeeeereeeeeeees eres sereeeeeees | using the WORLD BOOK to supplement 
Official Title... .crcccscccccccccccccccsens os | regular text-books. 
| 


Town 


of such projects are immediately available. 




















AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


Preparations are being made by Co- 
lumbia University to handle at its sum- 
mer session even more students than 
last year’s record enrollment of 12,000. 


New York State is to have a new 
normal school, a site for which will be 
chosen at White Plains in Westchester 
County, a suburb of New York City. 


The Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion is conducting a campaign to pre- 
vent lowering of teachers’ salaries 
throughout the state. 


The New Jersey State Teachers As- 
sociation is petitioning the legislature 
to enact a law forbidding secret so- 
cieties in high schools, 


Denver, Colo., has created a new po- 
sition in its school system, that of di- 
rector of elementary education. Rufus 
Hi. Palmer, principal of the Grant 
Junior High School, has been appointed 
to the position. 


The first issue of an American Geo- 
graph ical Year Book is being prepared 
by Dy. William W. Atwood, president 
of Clark University and co-author of 
the “Frye-Atwood Geographical 
Series.” It will present the latest in- 
formation on everything geographical 
relating to the western hemisphere. 


Education, in its March issue, an- 
nounced the death of .Maud Elma 
Kingsley, and gave a page to a sympa- 
thetic tribute to her life and work. Her 
name is well known to teachers through 
her series of Outlines which for twenty 
years or more she had prepared for the 
publishers of the above magazine. 


The March number of The Kansas 
Teacher contains an interesting study 
of Junior High Schools in that state 
and of the educational basis for the 
establishment of such schools. A num- 
ber of illustrations show that some 
very attractive buildings have been re- 
cently put up in Kansas to house sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth grades. 
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Hereafter all North Carolina insti- 
tutions preparing white teachers will 
give four years_of training. 

Chicago University is to have two 
summer terms this year, one beginning 
June 19 and the other duly 27. Stu- 
dents may register for either one or 
both. More than six hundred courses 
will be offered. 


The State Department of Education 
of Illinois issues each year a pamphlet 
entitled “Arbor and Bird Days” for 
use in the schools of that state. The 
booklet for 1922 contains much excel- 
lent material—information about trees 
and birds, stories, verses, a pageant, 
and many heautiful illustrations. In 
the promotion of interest in nature 
study, Illinois sets a standard that 
other states might well seek to reach. 


The bill prohibiting the teaching in 
the public schools of Evolution as per- 
taining to the origin of man was de- 
feated in the lower house of the Ken- 
tucky legislature by one vote. The 
contest over the measure was prolonged 
and heated. The Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Federal and State 
Constitutions were invoked in argu- 
ments on both sides of the questicn, 
and the interpretation to be put upon 
the Bible was one of the chief points in 
the discussion. William Jennings 
Bryan was a leading protagonist for 
the bill. 

Dr. Andrew W. Edson, for twenty- 
four years associate superintendent of 
New York City schools, recently re- 
tired under the age limit law. He was 
tendered a notable tribute by 1200 of 
his aSsociates—a luncheon at which Dr. 
John H. Finley and other leading edu- 
cators spoke. Mrs. Grace Strachan 
Forsythe has been appointed Dr. Ed- 
son’s successor over the protest of Dr. 
William L. Ettinger, the superintend- 
ent. Dr. Ettinger and others who have 
severely criticized the appointment 
claim that political considerations, 
rather than. the qualifications of the 
candidate, were responsible for the 
choice. 
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School Room Decorations | 


Genuine Souvenirs From the Battlefields 
these 
und while our stock lasts we will give one of these gen- 
sale of only fifty lead pencils. 

send you fifty pencils—good, rubber tipped percils that sell at five cents. 


1 
have secured a 


the 


wore 


1 








MADE FROM IMITATION 


Your order 


SOUVENIRS 


For Ciosing Days of School! 








NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


LEATHER 


PAPER. BOUND WITH GENUINE 


SHEEPSKIN THONG. STEEL DIE EMBOSSED. 


Mlustrations shown here are one half size of original. 
the first page of which is printed an appropriate sentiment. 
your own copy of the name of school, district, county, state, names of pupils and the name of teacher. 
should eall for at least as many copies as you have names to be printed. 

The insert is the same for cach, and the price for 


We have only two numbers—No. 1 and No. 2. 


either choice is the same, as follows: 


PRICES—with printing of names, 12 for $2.00. 


MPLES—Write today for samples. 
DIRECTIONS—wWrite names of pupils, schoo! of 


printed on Souvenirs, plainly and read carefully before sendirg to insure accuracy. 
thru our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. 
in registered letter. 


All orders ‘will be filled prompt! 


These covers contain a four-page insert, on 
The third page contains the printing to 


Additional copies, 8 cents each. With sentiment 


only, no special printing of names, etc., $1.00 per dozen, any quantity. 
A Stamp w 


ill be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. 
ticers, date, your own name and all matter to be 
If errors oceur 
Send money order, bank draft or currency 
y. 


ENVELOPES-—in which to enclose booklet, 19¢ per dozen, if requested. 
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number 
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trench helmets—-the ‘tin hat” such as mem- 


Have your 
pupils distribute them—they sell them- 











selves—at five cents each and send us 
the amount, $2.50. We will then send 
you one helmet, all charges prepaid. 

The illustration shows the hat being 
put to novel use and they can also he 
hung on the ‘wall or used in many other 
ways. Your schoo! can obtain several of 
these helmets without one cent of ex- 
pense to pupils or teachers. 

If you prefer we will send a pencil 
sharpener or a three by five foot schoo! 
flag free in place of the helmet. 

SEND NO MONEY-Simply order the 
pencils, giving your name, address, and 








SOUVENIR No. 2 





25 sheets Pink Note Paper; 








name of school in which you teach. It 
costs you nothing but the effort in di- | 
recting the children. 





634 Huron Road 





Complete Supply Catalog Free 


above, delivered by parcel post for 60 cents, 


The Harter School Supply Co. ae eel 
entice Ohio S | 





Beautiful Colored Stationery 


Printed to Your Order 


You have always wished for a big box of social stationery with your own name and address 
printed on the paper and on the flap of the envelope. 
lower price than many firms charge for the plain boxed paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Good until July 4st 
25 sheets Blue Note Paper; 25 Blue Envelopes 
25 Pink Envelopes 
25 sheets Buff Note Paper; 25 Buff Envelopes 
25 sheets White Note Paper; 25 White Envelopes 

The 100 sheets and envelopes printed to your order, nicely 

delivered to your address by parcel post tor only $1.50, cash 


| 
! 
with order. Mais Rom Dare SEN 
Three lines of printing allowed on paper and on flaps of the saps Tork ines ‘ 
envelopes. Typewrite your copy so that there will be no chance pers 
for_error in printing. : | : | 
Two weeks’ time is required on orders for printed stationery. i \. 
SEE WHAT $1.00 WILL BUY oe e 
If you do not care for printed stationery you can secure the \ | 
100 sheets of Colored Note Paper with 100 Envelopes to match, t i y | 
boxed and delivered to your address by parcel post for only \ ce i | 
$1.00, cash with order. \ ae | 
Just pin a dollar bil! to your letter and we will sip your \ qe eee 
order at once. 3 P \ 
Assortment No. 2— If you want a smaller box of stationery \ 
order this one: 48 sheets and 48 envelopes, same colors as \ 


cash with order. 


Here is your chance to secure it at a 





Asa Lomsx Haxnan 
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SOUVENIR NUMBER 22 


“ 


Closing Day Souvenirs--Prices Reduced 


Elegant Gifts from Teacher to Pupils at Closé of School 
EIBERT SOUVENIRS have been distributed by teachers to pupils all over the United States duri ing the past twenty- 


two vears. 


offer you 22 different styles to select from. 
to sell you something that has been on the market for years 


is a better idea than to try 





Today they are more popular than ever 


@. We have gotten out 22 different designs in all and we might 
Instead, we offer you two designs, our latest productions, which we believe 
something that is out of date. 





























SOUVENIR NO, 21. This souvenir is printed and engraved in beautiful colors and gold. The desien is 
; exactly as shown in illustration. Cover is heavy pebbled stock. It is tied with a silk cord. Size of Sou- 
: venir is 3 . 644 inches. The inside contains eight pages of good heavy paper on whieh we print the following i] 
; On first page appears a very appropriate greeting from teacher to pupils, Two pages are taken up with a splendid i! 
i poem entitled ‘The Close of Schoo!” and a number of maxims especially written for our souvenirs, We print for iH 
: yot. the names of school, district number, township or city, ¢ ounty, state, teacher, scholars and school board, which } 
; matter you must send us with your order. This s ouvenir is furnished with or without the hoto of teacher It <OU H 
photo is wanted it will appear on the inside of first cover page, where it will always stay clean and bright. You i 
will make no mistake in ordering this souvenir. | 
: SOUVENIR NO. 22. We get out a new souvenir every year and this is our 22nd year in this business and Seno. DAYS | 
i thus we call it No, 22. We assure you this is as fine a souvenir as can be obtained. The design is exactly | 
: as ywwn at left. It is steel engraved in colors and silver. Size 3 15 x6 'y inche ss tied with a silk cord, On the 
iNoi we print a greeting from teacher to pupils, also an appropriate poem, “The School Bell.’ This poem was 
Wri we especially for this souvenir, by a teacher who has had many years experience in teaching. 
We print for you the name of school, district number, tow nship or city, county, state, teacher, scholars and school board, f 
Souvenir is furnished with or without photo of teacher or schoolhouse. When photo is wanted, it will appear on i 
the cover pas ge just_ as shown in illustration at left. Stata " 4 
: me " 
Samples Free. Write a post card for samples. ma i 
BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. ‘They are steel engraved and are made up Aw" * % te oe i 
i to the highest grade Christmas cards, Rite? , i 
OTO SOUVENIRS. Tf photus are wanted on sonvenirs, be sure to send us a photo of yourself or sehoolhous "auld Hy 
sec he wrapped and with your name on the back, We will make a small vhoto for each souvenir. Your ple raj } 
will be returned uninjured. Te ean copy a small or large photo, but if you want the best results, send a Hl 
photo. Remove and send pictiire only if your photo is enclosed in large folder, It is easier to replace it | 
nail the large folder, {| 
t 
i 
PRICE OF SOUVENIRS 5; f “ i 
10 or less without photo $1.50, additional ones Sc each. WHEN YOU ORDER send name of school, i, he i 
10 or less with photo $1.75, additional ones 6c each. district number, township or city, county, ¥ i 
Extra photos can be had at 50c per dozen. state, teacher, scholars, school board, county rf i 
The above price includes an envelope for enclosing each of SSE se Sealine < Serenanioe site ‘“ a von ' 
; 4 superintendent. Grades ov year will also be has } 
souvenir. This envelope is made of transparent paper. ‘einted) <6 desired . ; i 
All of our goods are sent postpaid. ah el ets ehh Na, i 
i 
REMITTANCE must accompany all orders. Send P. O. or Mxpress Money Order or registered letter if possible. ” oon | 
: Stamps and personal check accepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. 
SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box26, DOVER, OHIO SOUVENIR NUMBER 21 








Study 
Kindergarten Teaching 


There is an unlimited demand for teachers in Kinder- 
garten and Elementary courses. ‘he summer session 
offers splendid opportunities to receive credits in 
these subjects in a delightful vacation environment. 
Courses in Games and Folk Dancing, Manual Arts, 
Literature and Stories, and the regular Pre-Kinder- 
garten, Kindergarten and Elementary Training. 
SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 26. Send for 
book of courses. Address, he Registrar, 
THE SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION, 
(aceredited) 
H Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute, 


H Established 1894. 
| 707 Rush Street. Chicago, Ill. 














Learn to Dance! 



















There is no excuse for you—if you 
can’tdance! Professor Toppan, famed 
New York Dancing Master, has orig- 
inated a marvelous series of twelve 


you to teach yourself in no time. 


Each week we send you a lesson. 
Set it to the phonograph or piano mu- 
sic we suggest. By the eighth lesson 
we guarantee you to be a Jjinished 
dancer, 


Just imagine the enormous cost of 
these twelve lessons if Professor 
Toppan, taught you at his studio in 
Person! 

This amazing series is yours at the 
ridiculously low eost of .00. We feel | 
that if we can get the first lesson of the 
series and the booklet outlining the other 
lessons into your hands, you will be eager 
to take the other eleven lessons. 

These lessons will help good dancers, /00. 

Write now— enclosing 25 cents for first 
lesson and interesting booklet outlining 
other eleven lessons to 


BROADWAY DANCE STUDIO, 
Marbridge Bldg., Broadway at 34th St., New York 


Studio 829 
Lette Dy Rea ewer 


Gp 





Children love to decorate 
the School-Room 


with Dennison Crepe Paper, particu- 
larly, For it comes in cheerful designs, 
in plain colors, or ready for festooning. 
Teachers wisely cultivate this love of 
color in their younger pupils— giving 
them plenty of Dennison Crepe Paper, 
Send 10c for the 
book “ Art and 
ecoration.” 
Its full of helpful 
ideas. Write 
DENNISON 
Dept. Hb 
Framingham, 
Mass. 


























simple dancing lessons, which enabies | 
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Educational Films Give Inspira- 
tion 


The Society for Visual Education, 
devoted to the use of visual aids in 
schools and other non-theatrical fields, 


| has the following in one of its recent 





| 
| 


| 





| 
| 








news letters: 
“The motion picture is no longer a 


| plaything. It is a force to whose might 


the world is just beginning to awaken. 


| Every day sees fuller appreciation of 
| the constructive, purposeful usages of 


the film. It is the nature of the screen 
to teach. In the words of the Japanese 
| proverb, ‘Once seeing is worth a hun- 
dred times telling about.’ 

“This educative power can be turned 
to either good or evil purposes. The 
screen can teach loose morals, oppor- 
tunism and extravagance. On _ the 
other hand, it can teach high stand- 
ards of American living, industry and 
thrift. Think, for instance, what the 
conservation films distributed by our 
government did for this country and 
the world during the great war, in 
teaching thrift and economy, Boys 
and girls in school to-day are learning 
the great lesson of conserving nature’s 
forces through truly educational films 
such as those which picture the work 


that irrigation is accomplishing in 
/our arid West.- 
“A yecent incident in an Indiana 


school is typical of what is taking 
place the country over. A _ seventh- 
grade class, asked the meaning of irri- 
gation, sat in solemn silence. Finally 
a new boy, fresh from Idaho, volun- 
teered, ‘Irrigation means bringing wa- 
ter to deserts to make farms.’ After 
a brief preparatory talk on the need of 
irrigation, the teacher projected on the 
classroom screen a school film pictur- 
ing the process of reclaiming arid land 
by irrigation. With their.own eyes 
these boys and girls saw how abundant 
water supplies are brought to thirsty 
land and dried-up plants over vast 
areas that would otherwise be unpro- 
ductive. They saw how Uncle Sam 
made the desert to bloom, and how land 
which before was valued at five or ten 
dollars an acre jumped to a value of 
five to seven hundred dollars. At the 
end of the showing, which consumed 
less than twenty minutes, these young- 
sters were enthusiastically vying with 
one another to tell ‘teacher’ ali they 
had learned about irrigation. 

“Such films, truly justifying the 
name ‘educational,’ will ultimately 
break down the prejudice that still ex- 
ists in certain quarters agafmst the in- 
troduction of motion pictures into the 
classroom as a definite part of the 
course of study.” 





A vigorous will is a perpetual tonic. 
—Maiy A. Ayer. 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS i 
AZ-U-LYK-M._ Serid your next roll film and > Poalt 


We will make six prints, one “hand | eee 





filin for d 
Or send 6 ne ‘ tives 


Mail us 20¢ with any size 
6 velvet prints. any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke P hote > 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell aves Rounoke, Va, 


-velopmen 


nted”’ free, 














BROWN & BROWN 





The “Dainty” and Beautiful Souvenirs for 1922 


— 
These Souvenirs are thought to be the Most Beautiful and Helpful Gifts 
ever known for pupils. Try them this Season, 

They are poems appropriate to the close of school and printed or iheavy satin ri bbon, Seven beau- 
tiful colors. New poems; ‘‘The Parting Message,’’ ‘‘Our School, ‘*Farewell,’’ 
‘A Motto,” *‘Best O’ Wishes,’’ and others. Assorted colors furnished. 

PRICE LIST: Tenor less lenae alee marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s 
name, $1.65, each additional one 14 cents each; size 2°4x9 inches. ‘fen or less next size marks 
with teacher’s name, ete., $1.45 and additional ones 11 cents eac h, size 17gx9 inches 

Samples Free, both sizes, if a 2-cent stamp is sent for mailing, i ine luding cataloyue 
with the seven colors on and paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons. A Gift is given 
with every order of the *‘Beauty’’ Bookmark. 

Club Orders: a discount of 10 per cent will be allowed on the Heavy Ribbon Book Marks. Add 3 cents for insurance. 
if too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


DEPT. 80 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















eachers--Get U.S. 
overnment Jobs 
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BECOME RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS | 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR | 
MANY OTHER POSITIONS: Long Vacation With Pay 
Clerks at Washington,D.C. | Permanent Employment | 
Customs Clerks Rapid Advancement V 
Internal Revenue Clerks Pleasant Work 7 
City Postal Clerks Short Hours 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon new 





7 
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FRANKLIN 

INSTITUTE 
Dept. D241 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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You must act at once 











. : e 4 Z Kindly send me, without 
We will immediately send you full de- OO ay obligation | whatsve 
* o ” esas on iy part, ane entire 
| scription of the positions open to you ee charge (1) 9 tall @ 
| ove ele (2) minle t amin 
| with a full description of the work, .% ,i), | ie oe aor 
) co ig “Cove iment %) 
hours, vacation, salaries, and dates CP sitions: : Got Phen" “ay A 
. . ° . ist of U, rent Jobs now open to 
of the Spring examinations in pP teacherss (5) showing dates and 
| places oO e co examinations 1 ny 
y » aapti locality. 
your section. 4 ... Railway Mail Clerk ($1600-$2300) 
| VIR g ett 5 EY 
} . Postonice er e bat 
. Postoff Carrier. . . ($1400-$1800) 
Do It Today. Tomor- 4 ‘ Aural Mail Carcier ; (31900:$2600) 
} Fa «Customs Positions..:.....cccces - 
| row May Be 
| PIM covductedbccuniseuskedccgieenataas dekaidieiaws r 
| Too Late! y 
| yO Eee TTT EP TT TTT TET eee TTT Te CT ere eT eT CT TL e ‘ 
oii us n / Use This Coupon ‘Before You Mistay it_-WRITE PLAINLY—D244 
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the school hoard. 


scape instead of photo. 


for each photo souvenir. 


With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65: number 
Levis OF GREAT MEN 5 

ALL REMIND US $1.50, or $2.90 for 25 
Wit CAN Mant 

¥ $ 5u8tiM 

OUR Live “ each, 
AND. DEPARTING f 

LEAVE BEHIND US Do not order souvenirs sent 
FOQTPRENTS ON THE sent parcel post, therefore not (, O. 

SANS OF Time 

> Heway W Loncrticow 

we will be pleased to send them, 


udvantage to us as well us to our patrons, 








Souvenir of Our School 


OUR artist said he was going to give us something out of the ordinary for 1922 and he 
did in our new No. 4. It is steel die embossed in rich, soft colors, 344x614 inches, 8 
insert pages with good illustrated composition. 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in ease your school is not known by name we use “public school’ for 
a heading) district number, township, county, 


Photo Souvenirs 


“Can you put my photo on inside page opposite pupils’ names?" Yes, that is where we have 
been putting the photos for 4 years and teachers like the arrangement. . 
f photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher or school- 
house and we will copy from it a photo for each souvenir and return original with your order. 
- posteard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but we can eopy from any size to size de- 
sired. We use a special design for photo of teacher, 
In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with land- 


We are filling many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes a very 


complete and desirable souvenir, We have a special design for this arrangement. 
Should you desire photo ot both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2¢ extra to the following prices 


Prices Postpaid for No. 4 
Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cenis each, 
above 10, 12 cents each. 


Example: If 25 are ordered, without photo, the first’ 10 will cost $1.40 and the next 15 


For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80 or $3.45 for 25, 
Envelopes with a very appropriate design printed thereon turnished for these souvenirs for 14¢ 


If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2¢ for each uame in excess, 
C. O. D. as printed matter weighing under 4 Ibs. cannot be 
yD), 
Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. Money Order, 
rite plain, readable copy aud we will give you correctly printed souvenirs, 
If you order trom this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to see samples, 


Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 22 daily mails which is a great 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, 


state, names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, 


Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 











Y + yl in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
OUR FREE SERVICE is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 


copies of our manual, OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
ment of the simall fee of ten dollars, 
ul cover the entire United States, and 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS their services are still free to all 
schools having Pal:iner Penmanship adoptions. 
n >/ ry when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 
THE I ALMER METHOD PLAN which becomes a big asset in school, business and 
soca ite, 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written ut commercial speed and is as plain as 
, ° ‘ print. ‘Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 
and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 
conserving health and vision. 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting _more 
fistaly the Maliner Aloe “ me and more the attention of modern educators. Follow 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 











Introducing 


“ARTISTA” Water Colors 
by the Makers of “Crayola” 


After extensive laboratory work to develop school 
water color paints of Gold Medal Quality, we now take 
pleasure in offering you “ARTISTA” Water Colors. 

“ARTISTA” is put up in attractive black enamel 
boxes, lithographed in a deep chrome yellow. 

The cover is in five compartments for mixing as 
many color washes as will be necessary for the most 
varied use. 

The box, longer than the average box on the market, 
admits of more space between pans, thereby minimiz- 
ing the likelihood of one color running into the other. 
When shut it will remain tightly closed due to two nibs 
on the front of the box which form a catch. 

The colors are permanent, smooth working, and es- 
pecially prepared to yield color freely to the brush. 
The pigments used are of standard shades and will 
never vary. 

In every way, “ARTISTA” Water Colors will equal 
in quality our well-known line of Gold Medal Crayons 
for every use. Samples will be sent to supervisors on 
request, 


BINNEY @ SMITH Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 






















Value of Physical Education 


The following thought - provoking 
paragraphs are taken from an article 
by Daniel Chase on “The Program of 
Physical Education.” This was pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Hdu- 
cational Review. 

“Is not a boy as valuable as a trot- 
ting horse? Is not a girl as worthy of 
careful weighing, feeding, and pro- 
tecting from disease, as a cow or a 
dog, no matter how fine-blooded and 
much-registered the heifer or how 
long-pedigreed the pup? Is it not clear 
that as soon as the citizens of any 
commonwealth realize that their state 
is doing more and paying more for 
scientific attention to the growth and 
care of the beasts of the field than to 
the conditioning and preparing for life 
of their own boys and girls, they are 
going to say something about it, and 
say it loud and long? 

“Someone has said that the Ameri- 
can public school is democracy’s at- 
tempt to make good the statement con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that ‘all men are created equal.’ 
Proper physical inspection, correction 
of defects and direction of life habits 
are essential parts of a school pro- 
gram, if it is to overcome inequality 
and to guarantee to all the same 
chance for life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

“The Bible says: ‘As a man think- 
eth in his heart so is he,’ but what he 
is in his heart and the feelings and de- 
sires and controlling ideas of his mind 
are determined by what he is in his 
organs, his nervous system, his diges- 
tive system, his circulatory system, 
and his muscular system. Strength of 
mind and strength of will are most 
easily developed in a_ strong body. 
Again man is a social being. He func- 
tions mainly through his relations to 
his fellow men. An individual is in- 
complete, uneducated, not a thorough 
citizen until he learns to adjust him- 
self to others; ‘to adapt himself to so- 
ciety,’ the psychologist says; ‘to get 
along with folks’ or ‘to be a good 
neighbor’ we say. Physical education 
thus strengthens the entire personality 
and trains the individual along social 
and moral lines. By developing his 
character and increasing his ability 
and desire to serve others, it makes 
him a more useful member of society, 
a better citizen. This is far more im- 
portant than merely training the body 
and teaching us how to care for it.” 


POTTS CLASS PINS discntetion. avo cataiors 


ACC 4 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
'R.G.S.M letters ;-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Vall Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM Co., 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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TAL ART PINS 


and RINGS loaned to teachers 
and class officers for selection. 
Every teacher should send for 
our 1922 catalog. Over 300 de- 
signs of class pins and rings which we 
make to order at prices from 20 cents 
to $20.00 each. Class pins and rings 
help build class spirit and are prized 
for years. We also make class and 
school stationery, graduation announce- 
ments. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


METAL ARTS CO,., Inc. 
7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





No.N907 | No. NS 
10k. Gold $1.10/10k. Gold ¢ 
Ster. Silver 75c\l4k. Gold $ 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 
on nignee ously Povo Send postal to- 
day for sinest catalo pu z 
inglatest styles of Class Pins 4 5 10 ontes to 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- st ‘siiv r$) 45 
ing freeand prepay transportation charges ,.'**ter- - a: 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com - 

ce E 


mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Et 


MANUFACTURER 
Gb edS a lela oN 1S 





No. 2000. Showing your own 


letters and year in one or Sterling Aaa $300 No. 2021. Showing your own 


310 kt Gold...... 5.0 letters and year in one ot 
more colors of Hard Enamels, 1, Goig...... 650 more colors of Hard Raamel 
ii “—_ Showing your own Per Dos. 

Silver plate 2Sc eac! 00 iewters and year , 
Gold Filled 0c each 3.00 S—> 6S 
Ster. Silver 4c each 4.00 MAKER T0 Sterling Silver S0c 5.00 
Rolled Gold 60c each 5.00 Roll Gold 65¢ 600 


Solid Gold $1.60 each 16.00 Solid Gold $1.75 18.00) 
Orders Promply Filled Catalogue Free Safe Delivery Guaranteed 





















ADD DIGNITY, COLOR AND SPIRIT 
TO YOUR SCHOOL WORK. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MAKING 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FELT GOODS. 

PENNANTS, EMBLEMS, PILLOWS, 

MONOGRAMS, HATS. BANNERS, 
AND SPECIAL WORK, 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


STANDARD PENNANT CO. 
BIG RUN, : - PENNA. 


Ee on 
Foss PINS 


a 
_——— ing your own Letters & Year in ose or mere colors of Hard Esame! A 
- p> oz poz L22 
REY siver piate 20. $275 | sitver plate 28e. $200 © CoE 
AY) Ster. Silver 30c. 3.00 | Ster. Silver 40c. 4.00 
KY) Rolled Gold SOc. 4.75 | Rolled Gold S5c. 5.75 \ 
Solid Gold $1.50 15 00 | Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 » 
Wate for C. 5 y divect from Manufecturer. Zu 
REALART MEDAL & PIN CO. 
400 PROSPECT AVE., MASPETH, L. 1, N.Y. 


C., FREE CATALOG ive Sno SWcmoer in cuss. S| 


Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
e amount of lettering, one or two colors conned. Ag 
)) Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, / Al 
‘ ea. $4.00 doz, Write to-day for new catalog. o> 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. oy th 
220 Bastian Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. ““\_? 


ASS PINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
‘LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mays, 
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$30 

























JENKINS QUALITY EMBLEMS 
FOR SCHOOLS, CLUBS, FRATERNITIES 
THE BEAUTY LASTS 
A-101, gold plated Class Pin—any color or letters 
30¢ each, $3.25 per doz. Send for Catalogue. 
M. P. Jenkins, 53 Baker St., Providence, R.! 


> Sight Singing Course 


Public Schools 


Eliminates “skips,” “doremi,” “num- 
bers’”’ and “intervals,” “patterns.” 


Based on the feeling of tones in 
chords and the rhythmic tonal recall 
and fore feeling of sequences. 
Summer School, Chicago, June 16th 
to July 25th. 

New York City, August. 
Correspondence Course $50.00, 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


411% W 45 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHONE BRYANT 7233 














ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 214 Greeawich St., New York 
60000 0 oo 0HR 
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PICTURES 


MASTER - PIECES 
of ORIENTAL ART 


ONE of the 3 PANELS~12x24 in. ) $7.00 
TWO of our STUDIES—9!x12 in. | sn 
Ready for framing—superbly produced on heavy |iaiem 
Artist - Proof (Art-Mat) Board in Satin-Sepia. p..4 45060 





d 



















For Your HOME, 
OFFICE, 
or CLASSROOM. 







“The Arabian Village” 




















cA Revelation in «Art. Educational. 
Proncunced the most beautiful collection of 
views of the Orient ever made. 






Artistically framed in HAND-MADE frames 
in perfect harmony with the subject, reveal- 
ing its true atmosphere, 

PANEL: 12x24 in. Framed, $3.80 each ) Post- 

STUDIES: 912x12in. Framed, 2.50 each | paid. 

The Delivery of Pictures in Perfect Condition Assured. 

MENTION NUMBER OR NAME. of ONE of the 
3 PANELS WHEN ORDERING. 

UNFRAMED: 2 LARGE STUDIES and ONE 

LARGE PANEL for $1.00. 








“Prayer in the Desert”’ 









The miniature reproductions here shown do 
not and cannot do justice to the originals. 














One must see our pictures to appreciate 
them. 





For Your HOME, 
OFFICE, 
Panel # 5064 “Hunters of the Great Desert” or CLASSROOM. 














pictures in U.S.A. and Canada. 











ONE PANEL _ (Regular price $2.00) ) We will send 

TWO STUDIES (Regular price 1.00) ~ALL THREE 

$3.00 ) for ONE Dollar 

MENTION NUMBER OR NAME OF ONE OF THE 

3 PANELS WHEN ORDERING and we send you besides 

Two of our Choicest Studies (9!°x12 in. each)—Alil for $1.00. 
We are THE ONLY DISTRIBUTORS of these 


ORIENTAL ART STUDIO 


215 LEAVENWORTH - SAN FRANCISCO  oain-ei-Hyat—"The Fountain of Life” 
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Panel #5055 “Campfire in the Desert” 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE Booker Washington Monument | 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, - | 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 On April 4th, at the Founder’s Day | 





each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, -arnicac «1. > neti Q- 

both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand exercises of Tuskegee Institute, Ala 
words, Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. bama, a heroic-sized monument of 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, _ Gedar Falls, towa J | Booker T. Washington was unveiled | 
SS || with impressive ceremonies. It was) 

j. & Lien tc formally presented to the trustees of | 

. DB. LIPpinco ompany the institute by Dr. Emmett J. Scott of 








announce Howard oe Whe fot sacs | 

‘ . ae years was secretary to Dr. Washing- | 

A New —— pea oma Edition ton. The monument, funds for which | 
of the now famous || were raised entirely among Negroes, 


| represents Booker Washington sym- 


H I -A hb h bolically lifting the veil of ignorance 
0 n § aul? and superstition from the eyes of the 


Negro and pointing the way to success 


Spelling Book | through education, industry and thrift. 






































The new $180,000 high school at For Teaching Geography, Industrial History, 

















Three Book Edition Panton. Colo., has a i Se | 7 
BookI .......e00s hh foe Economic Geography and Agriculture 
Book II Genes 5.4 1 such a way that from every seat mm the am ie ae ; 
ore anna Grades 7-8-9 || latter a good view is afforded of the We want every Teacher to be familiar with the new series of Indus- 
4 SA CES : ‘ : igym. A large number of spectators is trial Outline Maps prepared by W. R. McConnell of Miami University 
This combination meets the needs || thus enabled to view basketball games for use in geography, industrial history, economics, agriculture, ete. 
rad the Primary and Elementary and other contests. This new series of outline desk maps has been prepared to meet the 
aig Ag: we : those of the ee actual needs of daily classroom work in elementary schools, high schools 
a Se men There is to be appropriated $44,000,- | and normal schools. They aid and supplement any text book or library 
Toe) Rook dition 000 directly by the State to aid the reference work, . 
Book I Grades 1-5 schools of the State. It can not be less. The outlines are, distinetly and accurately drawn, bounding or locating: regions of pro- 
oe y ee recede, ae ae It is bound to grow more. The State duction or setting off areas with CUT OUT AND WAIL 
BOOKED ci scwisicc sus Grades 6-7-8 relieves the communities that are suf- different climatic conditions, differ- — 
gee ahh agar 4 : ; F ; ent soils, surface features, ete. The . POAT Et? 12 4 
One Book Edition a, with heavy be and T tl — work of the pupil then, on the map, THE DOBSON-EVANS CO. 
ees afford to pay for education. think consists in coloring or filling in 346 N. Front Street, Columbus, Ohi 
Complete Ce Se ee i Grades 1-8 the State hand probably more and more geographical facts within the ac- ‘ — : * _ 
Supplementary material following have to contribute to localities, which sae rater roger si Gentlemen: Please send me the 6 Fre 
all 8th and 9th grade material are suffering under a large tax rate, ng peat fin lard gt gy Maps and your complete Catalog. 
which will fit into any state course for maintenance of schools. That is Free Sample Maps, with complete 
of study. || one of the reasons that I am so opti- Catalog of interesting School Spee- ‘és 
: ‘ | is H ” © - is attin y lalties and supplies, i Cob6ebbee6saSKneeebeede’d Od Cunteuseeteebetadhs eee 
The Lippincott Horn-Ashbaugh pother, i contclaues cae “ wae | THE DOBSON-EVANS CO. 
Spelling Book is being endorsed | ti which is a sign of betterment of | 
by leading educati l t ; | “on, is a SI¢ : 346 North Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, MMi aataeccrdedewaccnsaxsedccasncadeats Geatiisca. cx 
y leading educational experts as {| the human race, and when we are aid- | 
the sst ideal ller blished. ||: z ’ en 3 | 138 South Penn. Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 4 
the most ideal speller published. || ing education we are aiding the in-| 
Send for data relating to the most fluence which contributes the most to | 
extensive research ever made in better government.—Gov. Nathan L. | 
the subject of spelling. Miller, New York. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, But it is not the lie that — ‘Wholesale School Supplies 
Washington Square, 2126 Prairie Ave. || through the mind, but the lie that sink- | Di t TT 
Philadelphia Chicago, nl. | | eth in and settleth in it that doeth the | Quam ph ad Sy Of a | e Teacher > 
— | | haYM.—Bacon. y ; "i 
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Earn Promotional Credits 
During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 


titled at the close of school need not be 


sacrificed by those who wish to continue 


their education and improve their opportunities. 


Wooded 
Lake Shore 


SUMMER 


N. 


Cool 


U a For Study 


SESSION 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts 
The following interesting courses are among 
those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High 
School Administration, Principles of Secondary 
Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching in High School, Educational Measure- 
ments 


Address WALTER DILL Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 






Fis 401 University Hall 


SUMMER SESSION. 


School of Commerce 
School of Education 


School of Journalism School of Music 
Law School School of Speech 


There are also courses in the teaching of vari- 
ous subjects, such as Economics, English, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Speech, etc. 

Write for ‘*EDUCATION Plus RECREA- 
TION,”’ containing complete schedule of the 
courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
use coupon below. 





SUMMER 
SESSION 
opens 
June 26, 1922 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


BOOKLET REQUEST 


courses offered and other advantages of NORTH 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illus- 
iving full information as to 


trated here, 
ESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Name 


IE TNO BE on csvcsecckciahcnvencen one 

















ITHACA ACADEMY OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Offers a three year course, approved by New York 
State Department of Instruction, fitting students to 
become successful supervisors and teachers. Private 
instruction in Singing and Piano included through- 
out course. Also organization and conducting of 
school bands, orchestras, glee clubs, violin classes 
and experience in teaching under supervision. Noted 


specialists in charge of each branch of instruction. 
Special opportunities for obtaining positions, Affili- 
ated with Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 

Ten commodious buildings, including dormitories, 
concert hall, gymnasium, etc. 

Special Summer Courses begin June 5th and 
July srd, Fall term opens September 19th, 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 
316 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATOR 


Incorporated and Accredited 
announces 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 19 to July 29 (Six Weeks) 
Special courses will be conducted in all branches of 
Music, Dramatic Art, Public School Music and 
Normal Methods. 

Numbered among the artist faculty of thirty 
prominent teachers in residence this year will be, 
ELIAS DAY, President and Director of Dramatic 
Department, THEODORE HARRISON, Director of 
Musie Department, Caroline Bourgard, Public School 
Musie Department and many others. 
Credits given in all departments for summer work. 
Our studios and dormitories are located in the heart of the 
North Side Art Center, 

Write today for our free Bulletin. 


Address Registrar, Bx N.L., 1160 N. Dearborn St.,Chicago 
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Dormitories on College Grounds. 

Primary Grades of Public Schools 
School where Project is used. 
in Chicago. Write the Registrar 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
36th Year. Accredited. 


Y 4 i " r ie 
“National Kindergarten 

Si Se 

ER SESSION 
June 17 to August 11, 1922 

Ideal Recreations for Summer Students 


AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box 25, 


, 


i 


' 


and Hlrgeatry Colle 





for 
Kindergarten and Pri- 


Practical Courses 
mary Grade Teachers. 
Credit toward diploma. 
Observation in Kindergarten and 
and in the College Demonstration 


for Bulletin and Book of Views. 





2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 














Near East Prizes 


A nation-wide prize oration and es- 
say contest has been made _ possible 
through the generosity of the Hon. 
Henry Morgenthau, former Ambassa- 
dor of the United States to Turkey. 
The contest will be for junior and 
senior high school students. The sub- 
ject of the contest is to be some phase 
of the present social, educational, or 
industrial conditions in the Near East 
and must include a discussion of relief 
activities as related to these conditions. 
The prizes will be awarded first by 
states, and then from the various win- 
ners in these contests the national prize 
winners will be chosen. The first na- 
tional prize will be $500, the second 
$200 and the third $100. The winners 
in the state contests will receive $15, 
$10, and $5, for first, second and third 
respectively. Application for admis- 
sion to the contest will be made by 
sending a card, which will be furnished 
to the school superintendent on re- 
quest. Address Near East Relief Na- 
tional Headquarters, 151 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. A bibliography and 
other printed matter will then be mail- 
ed the contestant, giving him all availa- 
ble sources of material for his work. 
The essay must be not more than 2,000 
and not less than, 1,500 words in length 
and must be delivered by the writer at 
some public gathering such as a com- 
mencement exercise or community or 
church meeting. A typewritten copy 
of each essay must be submitted to the 
state committee of judges in each state 
at the state Near East Relief head- 
pee not later than June 15th, 
1922. 


Miss Caroline Bourgard, Supervisor 
of Music in Louisville Public Schools, 
will teach in Chicago this summer at 
the Lyceum Arts Conservatory. Miss 
Bourgard is a pioneer in the science 
of Public School Music. In 25 years of 
service she has contributed much of 
what is known and taught to-day. She 
has written many articles on the sub- 
ject of supervisors’ work, and is na- 
tionally recognized as an authority of 
highest rank. For some time Miss 
Bourgard has been a lecturer at the 
summer session of the Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music, but this summer 
Chicago will have Miss Bourgard’s ser- 
vices. She will teach an intensive six 
weeks’ course of Public School Music 
at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory at 
1160 North Dearborn Street. 





“Child Welfare—Everybody’s Busi- 
ness,” “Makers of American Ideals,” 
and “Warfare or Welfare,” are the 
titles of three illustrated lectures just 
announced by the National Child Wel- 
fare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The lectures are il- 
lustrated by fifty colored lantern slides 
and are for the use of schools, clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, churches, 
and community organizations, either as 
special features of regular programs 
or as complete programs for special 
meetings. The lectures are available 
by rental or purchase. 


Be An EYE SPECIALIS ¢ SCHOOL, 


suited to teachers and college graduates. Also course in 
Chiropractic. OSKALOOSA COLLEGE, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





SUMMER 
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SAUIMMOAP HOU 
ZANERIAN PENMANSHIP REUNION, July 5, 6 and 7, 1922. 
A big Penmanship event. Large attendance. 
ZANERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL, July 10 to Aug. 19, 1922. 
For Supervisors, Penmanship Teachers and Penmen, 
Fine new building. Six hours normal credit. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 
612 North Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
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DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Joh 


Offers courses in sy 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral 
Interpretation, ete. 
Work based on best 
modern educational 
principles, Numerous 

ctures, Concerts 
and Recitals. Excel 
_— among | —, 
modations. Teachers 7 
certificates, diplomas Finest Conservatory in the West 
and degrees conferred. Many free advantages. 
We own our own building, located in the center 
of most cultural environment. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 


Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 26—Aug. 5, 1922. 

For particulars of summer session and detailed information 

Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 

Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich, 


son, Vice-Pres, 
OE | 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS—June 26 to August 5, 1922 


TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
—~ GYMNASTICS AND DANCING—ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancing 
Courses with MADELINE BURTNER HAZLITT, 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing. 

New Dormitory—New Gymnasium. 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR, 

ESTABLISHED 1903 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept.N.I. 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Summer Quarter | 


Courses are the same in educational 
and credit value as those offered in 
other quarters of the year. 

The colleges, the graduate schools and the 
professional schools provide courses in Arts, 
Literature, Science, Commerce and Admin- 
istration, Education, Law, Divinity, Medi- 
cine, Social Service Administration, 

Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks 
and Lake Michigan within walking distance. 


Students may register for either term or both. 


1st Term—June 19—July 26 
2nd Term—July 27—Sept. 1 


Write for complete announcement 
The Unibersity of Chicags 
BOX 604—FACULTY EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Val iso University 
Valparaiso, Indiana 
Summer Quarter Opens May 30, 1922. 
Fall Quarter Opens September 19, 1922. 
The following courses are offered: Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Arts, Public 
Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry and 
Pharmacy; also Vocational Training in Watchmaking, | 
Jewelry Repairing, Machine Shop—Electrical Training, | 
Auto Mechanics, SanitaryEngineering and otherTrades. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, 
principals and supervisors during the Summer Quarter. 
PER QUARTER: 
Tuition, regular courses, $30.00; Vocational courses, 
$75.00; Board $54.00; Room rent, $18.00 to $30.00. | 


Complete catalogue will be mailed free 
for the asking. Address 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, Dept. 54, Valparaiso, Ind. 





_Dr.J.E-Roessler, President. __ 








Cortland Summer School 


Twenty-Third Annual Session 
JULY 4 to AUGUST 11, 1922 
Luke J. McEvoy, Director. Cortland, N.Y. 


Courses for regents and state certificates. For 
teachers seeking special preparation for teaching cer- 
tain subjects. Special courses in agriculture, nature 
study, penmanship, physical training and vocal music. 
Review and advanced work in subject matter and 
methods. Daily recitations in allsubjects. Low tu- 
ition and small living expenses. Our references: 
Over 3,400 former students: BOOKLET FREER. 


‘ 

















Summer School For Writers 


A special six weeks course in the technique of short 
story writing for fiction writers and teachers of Eng- 
lish will be givenin New York, beginning July 10th, 
by Thomas H. Uzzell, associate of Walter B. Pitkin, 
and former Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. Pro- 
fessor Pitkin’s methods will be used and the application 
of his theories to the teaching of English will be prac- 
tically demonstrated. Plots gill be written in class 
and professiona) advice given. Further particulars 
willbe given on request. Address ; 


THOMAS H. UZZELL, 
573 West 192nd Street, New York 
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June 20— SUMMER SCHOOL —July 28. 
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Children know the difference 
BECAUSE: It Dries Quicker— 
Lasts Longer—Sticks Tight— 
Does Not Penetrate—Has A 


Pleasant Odor—Requires No 
Water and Costs Less. 


Send 10 cents today for our No. 4 
Handy Tube and try our famous 


“"GLUEY" 


FOR A GENUINE TEST — paste 
two sheets of paper together and 
six seconds later TRY to pull 
them apart. It’s unexcelled. 





THIS COUPON and 75c. en- 
titles you to one full quart of 
our famous 


| 
| 
' “ROYAL BLUE” 
| 
| 


WRITING FLUID 


You will be delighted with its distinctive 
blue color and free flowing quality. 


ic nnn: eat wh eh Se 


If your Jobber can’t 
supply you, write to 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 











The Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
Incorporated and Accredited 


ELIAS DAY 
Pres. and Dir. of Dramatic Dept., announces 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


in which Elias Day will conduct twoclasses of special 
interest to teachers, June 19th to July 29th. 
First Class—Principles of Dramatic Art and 
their proper use, including Story Tellin , Art 
of the Monologue and Teaching Meth 
Second Class—Play Production, with coast 
cal demonstrations on a stage completely 
equipped for actual working conditions. 


Write today for special Summer Bulletin 


Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 
own building, ideally located in the heart of 
the North Side Art Center, 


Dept.O, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 











A Scientific Summer School 


In Your Own Home 
‘sad rel lroad fare, no board, no extra clothes. You can secure a 
bughly prac ticable training in scientific motrods of teach- 
ing y Grades for the small sum of $17. . The equal 
urse ven in any summer school. C: culte of corre- 





Spo onde ace cours 


NELLIE COOPER, Dept. Ma, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in Training of Primary Teachers. 


BAY PATH Ge and Rural 
as Teachers 
INSTITUTE Make the change you 

wish; earn more money 
and work fewer hours by 
SPRINGFIELD training for commercial 
teaching > hn school, 
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Methods 
Choral Conducting 
Sight Reading 


Piano 





Supervisor of Music 
Summer Normal Training at Chicago 


June 26 to July 29 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
5 hours a day, 5 days a week, 5 weeks, Tuition $50.00 Complete 


Ear Training 
Harmony 
Child Voice 
Certificate awarded for three Summers’ work 


Applied Music---Normal Training Course 


Theory 
Resident Faculty of 60 Eminent Musicians 


MUSIC METHODS 


PROGRAM 


Rote Song 
Orchestra Conducting 
Lecture and Recital 


Chorus Conducting 
Community Singing 


Voice Violin 


SUMMER CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box N.1., 509 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








Rural New York Survey 


For two years the New York state 
Joint Committee on Rural Schools has 
been making a survey of the rural 
school needs of the state and listening 
to every person who had anything to 
offer on the subject. A mass of infor- 
mation has been accumulated and stud- 
ied, so that the committee has first- 
hand information which it could not 
have obtained otherwise. A competent 
survey staff has delved into scores of 
matters affecting rural education and 
open conferences have been held in 
all parts of the state at which frank 
discussion of the whole matter was 
conducted. The committee is composed 
of representatives of seven organiza- 
tions, the majority of whom are rural 
citizens and the balance of whom are 
actively concerned in the work of the 
rural schools. Four members are rep- 
resentatives of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation and _ three 
members were named by each of the 
following organizations: State Depart- 
ment of Education, State College of 
Agriculture, Dairymen’s League, State 
Home Bureau Federation, State Grange 
and State Teachers Association. The 
chairman of the committee is George 
A. Works, professor of rural educa- 
tion at Cornell University. 


The survey during the past two | 


years has been conducted at a large ex- 
pense and by the best obtainable ex- 
perts in the country. Four major con- 
clusions are the result, which the com- 
mittee is expected to recommend. 
Roughly summarized they are as fol- 
lows: 

Abolition of compulsory consolida- 
tion. 

Equalization of school tax rate and 
distribution of state funds to common 
school districts according to ability 
and willingness to support school. 

A new community unit of adminis- 
tration and taxation. 

Special and better training of rural 
teachers. 

















New York University~ 
Summer School 


(July tenth to August nineteenth) | 


More than 200 courses in the following fields : 


EDUCATION | = ey . 
History and Philosophy | a oreign Languages 
Methodology 
Elementary Education enc Angu Geology 
Junior High Schools aa, 

Commercial Education 9 
ee Philosoph and Psychology 
Administration Pa phy 8) 6 
Supervision pa , 

Research BY 

oll COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
Music 


Accounting 
Advertising and Marketing 
Business Law 


| 
Home Economics | 
. | 
Domestic Art 





COLLEGIATE SUBJECTS Economics 
Graduate and Undergraduate | Finance 
Biology Foreign Trade 
Chemistry Management 
Economics Retail Selling 
= ‘Conference Course on Administration. 
SPECIAL Conferences for Primary and Kindergarten Supervisors | 
FEATURES ) Lectures on Education and International Peace. | 
Lectures on New York City, with excursions. | 


On the campus at University Heights — an ideal summer resort — 
moderate expenses— write for a complete bulletin 


DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS, Director of the Summer School 
New York University, 32 Waverly Place, New York City 




















PRIMARY TRAINING 


Write for Catalog 
Pestalozzi-F roebe] Teachers College 





College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments— I. Kindergarten, Il. Primary, 
Playground. Strong Faculty —Fine Equipment 
ntral > Prey ae 
Box Box B, 616-22 3a mgs Boulevard, Chicago 


PROJ ECT METHOD 


June 20—SUMMER COURSE—July 28 


‘ee be KINDERGARTEN — PRIMARY —PLAYGROUND. 
ress PEST, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Box G22 See Mtoe Boulavard. ~ CHICAGO 


PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free. 








Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each 
For 15 or more. Size 7x9 
Order Now for Spring 


The Angelus, 


attractive subjects. 


64-Page Catalogue of 
1600 miniature illustrations 
for 15 cents in coin. 
Please do not send for 


Ca e 
sending the 15 cents.] 








Perry Pictures are one of the greatest helps for a ever devised. Once used 
their value can never be overlooked. 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


Send 50 cents for 50 Art subjects in the 3x34 size or for 25 in the 54x8 size. No two alike. 


ne One Cent Size. 3x314. For 50 or more. 
Send 75 cents for pic- 

— common y pon 

ae Reduced Price of Artotypes. 
CATALOGUE for one; $1.25 each for two or more. 


“Can't You Talk,” 
Send $2.50 for this Song of the Lark and The Mill or Sir Galahad. 
"The children have a new world opened before them in the Perry Pictures in connection with their daily lessons 
without in Geography, History and English." 

“The pictures are surely an inspiration to all lovers of art." 


Two Cent Size. 512x8. For 25 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Price since Sept. 1, $1.50 
Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 
Spring, Shepherdess, Baby Stuart, Stratford and 150 other 





Song of the Lark Breton 


‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN.MASS. 











Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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Educator Shoe Chart 




















Thisisthesadstory of this foot, that 
the X-Ray tells never had achance 


about the bones— to grow straight— 




















This is the cheer- of this foot that 
ful story the X-Ray grew healthy, 
tells about the straight, and natu- 
bones— rally— 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD" 





because it grew in a 
narrow-shoe prison, 
shaped like this. 





because it grew the 
way it should, in a 
comfortable broad- 
toed shoe. 






































Bent Straight 













Pointed 
Shoes 





































Bones Bones 
i/ | That Were That Grew/ 
'B| Bent by Straight in |i 







Educator | 
eee j 





Unless stamped 
like this, 1t is not 
an EDUCATOR 





Ep 


FOR MEN, 


Teachers! 


Send for 
this chart 


T TELLS an interesting story about foot 
health that will aid you in your talks to the 


children on hygiene. 
Care and proper treatment of the feet is an 


- often overlooked phase of iain but a very 


important one. 


Many of the ills of later life can be traced to 
abusing the feet during childhood days. 


Foot ills are passe’ today. And children 
should be taught the right and wrong of foot- 
wear. Young growing bones are especially 
susceptible to distortion and foot trouble, if 
cramped and pinched in narrow bone-bending 
shoe vises. Why put feet in a vise and bring 
on corns, fallen arches, and other foot troubles ? 
Teach the children to “let the feet grow as they 
should” in school and at play. 


You can impress on them the importance of 
treating the feet sensibly during vacation when 
they exercise a lot. And in later years they will 
be grateful to you for your forethought. Write 
for the chart. It is free and is simply worded 
and easily understood. We will also enclose 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet,” a booklet 
giving startling facts about the feet. Write for 
them today. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Phone your local Tel-u-where Bureau 
for name of nearest dealer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATO 
SHOE® 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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The Teacher’s Professional Advancement 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 





—_—_ 














OU readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, in 

making arrangements for your summer vacation, probably 

plan to include a few weeks of professional study in your 

program for the summer. Most teachers now devote a 
part, at least, of their vacation to professional advancement, either 
in reading at home or in the pursuance of courses in normal schools 
or universities. During the last five years the number of teachers 
enrolled in summer schools has trebled. As a consequence of in- 
crease in income, teachers are now situated so that they can spend a 
few weeks every summer at a normal school or university. Boards 
of education in many places are advancing teachers in position and 
in salary when they so spend a portion of each summer. Fortunately 
for the promotion of professional growth, the satisfactory comple- 
tion of courses of study in normal schools and universities is coming 
to be accepted in lieu of formal examinations for teachers’ certifi- 
cates. In still other ways teachers are being encouraged to utilize a 
portion of the long vacation for the extension of their knowledge of 
educational values and methods. 


their summer work? Some teachers have stated in response 

to a questionnaire I sent to them a few weeks ago, that they 
did not secure the help they had desired and expected from their 
summer work. Said one teacher: “Our Board of Education offered 
to give every teacher in our system who would study for six weeks 
in an approved summer school a salary increase of $100. Many 
teachers took advantage of this offer. When we came back to teach 
last fall we got together and told our experiences. Some of the 
teachers were pleased, but a number of us were not satisfied with 
our courses. We thought we were going to gain knowledge which 
would help us to deal with the problems we meet in our classrooms 
every day, but as a matter of fact we did not secure very much of 
this knowledge. What we got in our courses was good, as a rule, but 
in certain cases it did not pertain to classroom problems.” 

I followed up this testimony with an inquiry regarding the profes- 
sional courses offered in normal schools and universities in different 
sections of the country. I asked a number of teachers who had com- 
pleted these courses whether in their everyday work they could ap- 
ply what they had gained from them. Out of thirty who responded 
to my questions, eighteen said they had received practical help, 
while twelve could not see that they had been advanced profession- 
ally at all by the courses completed. Most of my correspondents 
took courses in psychology and in methods of instruction. Among 
the eighteen who had received practical help, several said they had 
gained the least assistance from the psychology courses and the most 
help from the courses that dealt directly and concretely with the 
work of teaching and the development of childhood and youth. 


\ RE teachers ever disappointed in the courses they choose in 


this summer that you write the instructor in charge of the 

course you intend to elect and ask him if he will be good enough 
to indicate what ground he covers and how he presents the subject. 
Request him to give the name of the textbook to be used. Ask par- 
ticularly whether the course deals with human behavior and with 
the learning process, or whether it merely describes and defines the 
intellectual faculties. If you are seeking assistance in the solution 
of everyday problems in teaching and you find that the course deals 
with description and definition of mental faculties, do not elect it. 
There is no more connection between the description and definition 
of mental faculties and the teaching of a child than there is between 
Greek and algebra. Most of the teachers of formal, descriptive psy- 
chology whom I know could not teach a child successfully ; some of 
them would hardly recognize a child if they saw one. I do not want 
to minimize the value of formal psychology; it is of inestimable serv- 
ice to the philosopher and the theoretical scientist. But it does not 


f T may be suggested to those of you who plan to study psychology 


eee 


relate directly or helpfully to the problems of instructing or disci- 
plining a class of children. 


you that he teaches psychology from the behavioristic stand- 

point, and that he gives special attention to the learning process 
and the social interests and impulses, then you will probably not be 
disappointed if you elect the course, especially if you know that he 
does not approve of slavish dependence on a textbook. A person 
might teach psychology relating to human behavior and especially 
to the action of the mind in the situations presented in the school- 
room, and yet he might lay such emphasis upon memorizing and de- 
fining of principles that a teacher would not be helped practically. 
A teacher of psychology who is familiar with the problems of a 
teacher would not ask her to memorize anything. He would help 
her to discern the laws according to which the human mind acts; 
then he would have her take typical concrete situations presented in 
the classroom or on the playground, asking her to explain them and 
solve the problems found in them. 

The most disappointing experience possible to a teacher who 
wished to deepen her understanding of child nature and the art of 
teaching and governing pupils with the least waste of time and en- 
ergy would be to enroll in a psychology course in which the instruc- 
tor spent the class hour lecturing on mental faculties while the stu- 
dents took notes and then, in one supreme effort at the completion of 
the course, tried to reveal what they had gained during the summer. 
I have found that the psychology courses designed for teachers in a 
number of normal schools and universities are conducted by the lec- 
ture method. There may be two or three “quizzes” during the sum- 
mer, but there is nothing like free discussion. It is strange, but it is 
true, that some persons who present subjects that are supposed to 
relate to teaching, employ fruitless methods of teaching in their own 
courses. Some of the most poorly taught courses in the world are 
psychology courses for teachers. If you hear of such a course in any 
normal school or university, give it the “speedy go-by”—to use the 
expressive if inelegant slang of the moment. 


I F the instructor in charge of the course you plan to elect writes 


childhood and youth,—developmental psychology or mental de- 
velopment. You who are reading these lines know very well 
that a child’s interests and impulses change as he develops from 
childhood through the teens to maturity. The learning process 
changes with development, in the sense that everything is learned 
by doing in the earlier years, while much may be learned by reflec- 
tion in the later years. The study of adult psychology cannot by any 
possibility illumine much of what a teacher encounters in teaching 
and governing a child or an adolescent. Nothing better could come 
to a teacher during the summer than to gain the developmental! point 
of view in dealing with her pupils. Situations in a classroom can be 
understood and handled intelligently when viewed from the stand- 
point of mental development that never can be understood or dealt 
with effectively when viewed from the standpoint of mental matu- 
rity. So if you can find a course which treats of the development of 
the human mind in a concrete, discussional way, the chances are you 
will not be disappointed with it, if you are looking for help in solving 
the problems of the classroom and the playground. 
If you do not expect to attend a summer school, but wish to spend 
a part of your vacation in psychological reading at home, choose 4 
book that deals with human nature and especially with the nature of 
childhood and youth, rather than with formal adult psychology. 
Any book that will help you to understand the impulses that deter- 
mine the behavior of a child or a youth will interest you and will 
make you a better teacher. Again, any book that will present in 4 
very concrete way the intellectual processes involved in learning to 
(Continued on page 83) . 


Toni most useful psychology for teachers is the psychology of 
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GAINSBOROUGH 


THE BLUE BOY 


66 HE BLUE BOY” recently brought the highest price that has ever been paid for a picture, more than 

$800,000. It was purchased last fall by Henry E. Huntington, an American financier, and has been 
brought from England to the United States. Before it left London it was exhibited in the National Gallery, and 
thousands of people crowded the gallery daily for a final view. It is the most famous of all the portraits painted 
by Thomas Gainsborough, a celebrated English artist, who painted it about 1770 or 1779. The canvas, which is 
five feet ten inches by four feet in size, represents Master Buttall, the son of a prosperous English ironmonger. 
It is said to have been painted by Gainsborough to disprove the theory held by artists of his day, among 
them Sir Joshua Reynolds, that a portrait having blue as the dominant color could not be successfully made. 


‘MINIATURE PICTURES FOR CLASS USE ARE GIVEN ON PAGE 45) 
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A Rural School Physical Ability Test 


N 1921 several thousand rural schools in 
New York State participated in a state- 
wide athletic contest in which the small 
school had the same show as the large. 
“Is this possible?” you ask. 
“Certainly, and very easily explained,” I 


answer. 


We required 80 per cent of the pupils over 8 
years of age to take part in 3 simple events, 


testing their ability, 
and scored the results 
on a percentage basis. 
Then we divided the 
total scores made by 
the number of contest- 
ants, and got the 
school score on a per- 
centage basis also. A 
school with 40 pupils 
over 8 years of age 
had 32 official con- 
testants (80 per cent 
of 40 being 32). The 
results of these 32 
may have totaled 1,600 
points, which divided 
by 32 gives 50, the 
score for the school. 
The school with 10 pu- 
pils over 8 had 8 offi- 
cial contestants who 
may have earned 440 
points. Four hundred 
forty divided by 8 
equals 55, the school 
score. 


you see?” 


“Yes, but what events did you use 
and how could you score on a percent- 


age basis?” 


“The basic events tested running, 
jumping, climbing and throwing abil- 


ity.” 


“You couldn’t expect country teach- 
ers to have the equipment usually re- 
quired in these tests, as basket balls, 
climbing ropes, and other parapher- 


nalia, could you?” 
“No indeed! 


and catch. 


Would you like to know how we 


scored points? 


We established a minimum of per- 
it zero, 
credited everything better than this 
mark up to a maximum record, which 
was one hundred points. 
ple, a boy in senior division (yes, we 
had two divisions, pupils under their 92° 
eleventh birthday were juniors, over 
11 seniors) by jumping 3 ft. 11 in. 
scored no points, but for every inch 0 
better than that he made 2 points, up 


formance and called 


That is, the small school won 
from the large by having the highest 
percentage of physical ability. 


We adapted the events 
to meet conditions in the unequipped 
country school: a bean bag was the = 
only absolutely essential piece of 28 akan 
equipment outside of an ordinary 32 
watch with second hand, and a ladder 
or bar of some kind for chinning. Oh, 
yes, we did have to have a small piece 
of rope to tie across two trees for the 
‘toss and catch’ test for girls and 
something to measure distances in the 
jumps, but these things are within the 
reach of any teacher at no expense.” 
Here are the events that were used. 
For boys: (1) 50-yard dash, (2) stand- 
ing broad jump, (3) chinning the bar; 
for girls: (1) 50-yard dash, (2) bean 
bag throw for distance, (3) toss, run 


BY DANIEL CHASE, Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State Department of Education 


to 8 ft. 1 in. or more, which record would give 
him 100 points for the event. Six feet would 
score 50 points, 6 ft. 6 in. 62 points, etc. Given 
herewith is a table showing the scoring stand- 
ards for each event. 


Scoring 


Here are the more detailed rules for scoring. 
1. All pupils above 8 years of age, physically fit, 


final school score.) 





CLASS SCORE SHEET — PHYSICAL ABILITY TEST — 1921 


Date of Test 





Town or City. 





Class or Grade.......n0mssomnsmee Teacher 





School No. ccmenrma> Principal 
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® Honor Record: — 50 or over in each event is H; 75 or over. HH; 100, HHH. 





, ; SCORING TABLE 
New York State Physical Ability Test—Rural Schools 


Junwwr Division, 8 to 11 years of age. Senior Division, all over 11 years, ( having past eleventh birthday.) 
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written certificates of award 
schools with highest scores in each supet- 
visory district and county. ; 
“Did you award many of these certifi 
cates,” do I hear you ask? I should sa 
about 800 to 1000. With fifty-two cout 
ties in the state we had competitors in al 
but four. Out of 210 supervisory districts 
we had returns from more than 160. It 
some districts every school took part 
These local returns were sent first to th 
(Continued on page 85) 


should be tested. Use only the records of the best 80 
per cent in determining final score. 
dash, hold preliminary races, to decide who the best 
80 per cent are before conducting the final test. (It 
is usually best to conduct events and record results 
without waiting to compute number of points won. 
Make computation later and have pupils assist in 
checking up individual scores, division averages and 


In timing for 


2. In computing 80 per cent of the active enrol- 


ment of pupils over eight 
years of age, whose rec- 
ords must be used in or- 
der that the school qual- 
ify for the competition, 
add one pupil for any 
decimal .5 or over, and 
for any decimal less than 
-5 disregard it. For ex- 
ample: enrolment 41 
multiplied by 80 per 
cent, result 32.8, use rec- 
ord of 33 pupils. 

3. To get each pupil's 
score, add the points 
made in the three events 
and divide by three. 

4.To get average 
score for boys in junior 
division, add the average 
scores of the best 80 per 
cent, whose records are 
to be used and divide by 
that number. To get 
average score for girls in 


junior division, follow 
same procedure. To get 
total junior division 


score, add the total average score of the 
boys and the total average score of the 
girls and divide by the number of pupils 


Do Bors Gms 
whose records were used. 
50 ya. dash Standing Pull ups 50 yd. dash [Bean Bag Distancelrogs and Catch To get senior division scores, follow 
Ul up same plan. 

5 pts. every 2 pts. every Satter 5 ple every 2 pts. each for every 6 in. 
, 4 sec. inch 7/8 ¢ Cin. E For final school score, add the total 
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luaeues Rear ee oo 2S ia Home 8 decimal point if necessary. If second fig- 
10 | 103 sec} 9 sec} — 10 “ 4 “J..... 2 ure in decimal should be 5 or over, add 


-1 to result. If second figure is less than 
5 disregard it. 
totals 95 for three events, divide by three 
equals 31.66; score 31.7. 


For illustration: Burns 


Individual Honors 


We encouraged individuals to do thei: 
best because every effort added to the 
school’s score, but we also awarded indi- 
vidual honors as follows: 

Any pupil winning or exceeding the 
honor standard, 50 points, in each and 
every event was recorded as having passed 
the test with honor (H). Anyone winning 
or exceeding 75 points in each and every 
event was recorded with high honor (HH), 
and for 100 points highest honor (HHH). 
Local schools made all provision for an- 
nouncing individual honors. 
could score over 100 points in any event; 
accordingly his average score was always 
on the scale of 100. 

Pupils who won honors had the priv- 
lege of wearing the state physical ability 
test honor emblem, if they cared to pul 
We gave no prizes except 


No_ pupil 


sent to 
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Making the School Equipment Work 


BY VANE KENDRICK 


HE time is past when a really up-to- 
date schoolroom is_ beautified for 
beauty’s sake. The equipment of the 
modern school must either “work or 

fight,” as the slogan ran during the late war. 
At least so says Superintendent Jesse L. Smith, 
of the Elm Place Public School, Highland Park, 
Illinois, who believes that every piece of school- 
room furniture, every picture, every growing 
plant, should serve a definite purpose in the 
great educational workshop which he conceives 
the modern school to be. 

As an example of what a school may do in ac- 
quiring practical equipment, consider the so- 
called science room at Elm Place, a kind of 
combination classroom and laboratory where 
the elements of the sciences and manual arts 
are taught to sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
classes. Across one entire wall stands a row of 
cabinets with glass doors, full of fossils and 
mineral specimens for the use of the upper 
grade geography classes. Patrons of the school 
take great pride in presenting to this depart- 
ment rare specimens of rocks and shells gather- 
ed on their travels, and the children themselves 


ing of hominy, jelly and 
butter. At these tables 
the drawing and sewing 
teacher shows her class- 
es how to design and 
make desk sets, dresser 
scarfs, handkerchief 
cases, posters and arti- 
cles of interior decora- 
tion, particularly the 
many patterns of colored 
friezes that border the 
various _ classrooms. 
Near by are two sewing 
machines for the sewing 
classes, and opposite is a 
large loom on _ which 
these classes and the 
history pupils are given 
practical demonstrations 
in weaving. Cabinets 
for the storing of sup- 
plies for the different 
classes complete the very 


Mural, “Hansel and Gretel” — Corridor, Elm 
Place Primary School 


usable furnishings of this altogether remark- 











Science Room, Elm Place School 


Showing the loom, the case of costumes of all nationalities, part of the mineral specimen 
case and one of the recitation tables 


have collected many of the specimens. There 
is also a glass case full of costumes, tools and 
weapons belonging to the various nationalities, 
for the benefit of the geog- 
raphy classes. Under the 


able room. Here is 
neither waste space 
nor crowding. 

It may be contend- 
ed that, whereas pic- 
tures and “kick- 
shaws” in general 
would naturally be 
out of place amid the 
severely practical 
equipment of a grade 
school laboratory, a 
different rule should 
prevail for the class- 
room. But at Elm 
Place, every potted 
plant, every window 
box, every picture, is 
treated as so much 
laboratory equip- 
ment, to be utilized 
in the work of the 
language, history or 
geography class. 
Pictures, indeed, 


play a large part in the educational program 


of the school. 


They are so important that many 


favored pictures are frequently sent a-visiting 





different 
classrooms—a plan that 
any well-organized 
school may easily adopt. 


among the 


When one elass is 
through with the study 
of a masterpiece, it is 
passed on to another 
room where it is wanted 
for a similar purpose. 
In_ intervals between 
trips, it finds a resting 
place in the spacious cor- 
ridors of the school’s 
main building, inciden- 
tally suggesting a new 
use for the halls of the 
modern grade school. 

Here the _ question 
arises, “Does the average 
school make its halls pay 
for the space they oc- 
cupy?” In the old days, 
school halls were truly 
sacrosanct regions where no _ light-hearted 
child might skip, laugh or whisper except at his 
peril. The walls were severely bare, inviting 
the embryo cartoonist to do his worst. Elm 
Place, however, regards its halls as an indispen- 
sable part of its laboratory. It has turned its 
corridors into a veritable art gallery, hanging 
the walls with classical bas-reliefs, copies of fa- 
mous paintings, and valuable collections of en- 
gravings adapted to school use. Here we find 
an unusual collection of Lincolniana—photo- 
graphs in big, swinging frames hinged to the 
wall, showing every phase of the Great Emanci- 
pator’s life—in the frontier log cabin of his 
birth, in obscure Illinois court rooms, in Civil 
War camps, in the White House. Any group of 
these pictures may be detached and passed from 
room to room to be studied; or the teacher may 
bring her class into the hall to consult these or 
any other pictures that may fit into a history or 
drawing lesson. 

To these halls the arithmetic class is fre- 
quently brought armed with crayon and yard- 
stick to demonstrate problems in measuring 
square yards or rods on the floor. Here also the 
geography class comes after a cross-country 
tramp, to draw topographical plans of the coun- 
try it has been exploring, or to chalk off Lake 
Michigan on the floor, or to spread out the great 
14-foot map of the Mis- 
sissippi River, which was 





windows stand two large, 
tank-like sinks, which may 
be filled with water for 
the pollywogs and fresh- 
water mussels handled by 
the nature study classes, 
or may become receptacles 
for bulbs and plants stud- 
led in elementary botany. 
There is a long table to 
accommodate note-taking 
Pupils and_ another 
equipped with a small gas 
stove, on which third 
graders just beginning the 
Study of history may boil 
Sumach, purple cabbage, 
Walnut hulls, and poke- 
berries, to make sample 
dyes in imitation of the 
frugal Puritan mothers. 
This stove facilitates the 
teaching of other homely 
arts of the early pioneer 
days, such as colonial 
Soap-making and the mak- 














Primary Building, Elm Place School, Highland Park, Illinois 
This one-story structure is notable for its fine lighting 


originally a government 
map made in sections and 
mounted for school use. 
Superintendent Smith de- 
clares that the place for 
all maps is on the floor, 
where they give the pupil 
the proper sense of direc- 
tion, as they cannot do 
when hung on a wall. And 
he dreams of an_ ideal 
school building equipped 
with a geography room 
having a huge map of the 
United States painted up- 
on the floor! And why 
not such an _ innovation, 
we may well ask. 

An important feature 
in hall decoration at Elm 
Place is its mural paint- 
ings, in the use of which 
it is distinctly a pioneer 
among small-town schools. 
In the corridor of the main 
building is a handsome 
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mural frieze allegorically representing the be- 
ginnings of the English drama. It is placed 
high, from necessity, so that a row of ceiling 
electric lights is needed to display it properly. 
The other murals are two full-length paintings 
in lovely pastel shades at opposite ends of the 
corridor of the primary building, where they 
have the advantage of perpetual daylight. One 
of them represents the adventures of Little Red 
Riding-Hood and the other the wanderings of 
Hansel and Gretel. To these the art teacher 
brings her classes to study color and 
line and to copy exquisite bits from 
the paintings. 

Do I hear protests to the effect that 
the typical small-town school could 
do nothing so ambitious, that this 
school must be blessed with fairy god- 
mothers (or godfathers)? It is true 
that the Elm Place School is located 
in a suburb of Chicago where prop- 
erty conditions may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from places of the same size 
differently located. However, listen 
to Superintendent Smith’s statement 
of the case: 

“The mural, ‘The Beginnings of the 
English Drama,’ was done by the stu- 
dent members of a class in illustra- 
tion and design at the Chicago Art Institute, 
which charged the school only the actual cost 
of the canvas and paints. This cost was a hun- 
dred dollars (for the murals are large and have 
a running length of seventy feet), and the 
school added a bonus of seventy-five dollars to 
the student who came out and pasted up the 
mural and put on the finishing touches. An- 
other mural was also furnished by the Art In- 
stitute at actual cost, with a bonus to the art 
student of twenty-five dollars. The two murals 


cost altogether about two hundred and fifty 
dollars. The murals in the primary building 
were painted by a special artist for three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, a friend of the school 
contributing two hundred dollars to help pay 
for them. This was the only large sum that 
has ever been given the school. All the rest of 
the money to purchase the murals and pictures 
was raised by giving school entertainments. 
The school board has not contributed to the 
fund at all. 





A Panel of the Mural, “Beginnings of the English Drama” 


“I am sure that almost any school can have 
fine pictures if the superintendent and his 
staff are willing to work hard to secure them 
and to enlist the co-operation of public-spirited 
citizens. I had a lot of experience of this kind 
in a school where there was no wealth and 
where a large portion of the population were 
what is called Platt Deutsch. It seemed very 
unpromising to raise funds for beautiful pic- 
tures, but we installed more pictures in the 
three years I was there than have been placed 
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in the twenty years since I left the school. 
“The eighth grade class at Elm Place last 
May set about raising funds for purchasing a 
new picture for the school. They decided they 
would like to have a good copy of Hitchcock’s 
‘Flower Girl’ (I believe the artist calls it 
‘Spring in Holland’). We did not find repro. 
ductions of the kind that suited us and finally 
we hired an artist recommended by the Art In- 
stitute to make us a copy of the picture. He 
did this, complying with the rule of the Art In- 
stitute that the picture shall not be 
the exact dimensions of the original 
work. So the picture he made is one 
inch shorter and one inch narrower 
than the original. He hunted up a 
fine frame for us and our total bill 
was one hundred and ten dollars. It 
is a magnificent thing. This year it 
is visiting rooms. It is to spend two 
weeks in each room until it has made 
the rounds. I might correct that 
statement by saying that it can’t make 
the rounds this year because we have 
more than twenty rooms for it to visit! 
“T believe our plan of getting a fine 
picture is a very good one. I should 
recommend that schools desiring mu- 
ral paintings correspond with the Art 
Institute of Chicago or other art institutions 
and try to secure mural work done under the 
supervision of the faculties of such schools.” 
Now, this would seem to make it clear that 
the Elm Place people must get out and hustle 
for money for pictures just like any other 
small-town school. Their school board does 
not play Santa Claus in this matter. Further- 
more, they get the very best pictures possible 
for their money—as many schools do not, sad 
to say. (Continued on page 73) 


Socialized Recitations in Technical Suenmer 


Y class’s spirit of adventure 

stood boldly before me. _ It 
44 seemed to demand new streams 
4 to fish; so I cut loose from old 
f haunts to discover an angler’s 
paradise near a shady green 
pool. Here I saw swimming 
about leisurely the coveted trout. Upon his 
sides were traced the words, OLD TECHNICAL 
GRAMMAR. A joyous call brought my stu- 
dents up the ravine to me. Opening my bait- 
book I selected the most attractive fly I had— 
“Socialized Recitation.” Then we fished that 
pool till we landed our sparkling beauty. 

We played our room was the ravine; the pool 
was the outline given herewith, while mastery 
of sentence-structure was the trout. To have 
watched those anglers struggling with the 
challenge in that outline would have convinced 
any doubter of the feasibility of the plan. 

A successful adventure demands the use of 
new tactics. Hence, in presenting my plan for 
the successful completion of the work, I showed 
“Old T. G.” to be a very wily fish, most difficult 
to land. I knew the children’s real feelings 
about grammar and realized that they never 
had had a chance for full expression of them. 
So I let them get it all out of their systems— 
clear the boards, so to speak—by venting their 
wrath. Some timid ones were anxious about 





“teacher’s” attitude toward so free an expres- ° 


sion. But “teacher” was inwardly hilarious 


that she was getting so close to the real diffi- 
culty. Since this was a socialized recitation, I 
wished the pupils to have a full hearing before 
each other and me. I made no comment—this 
was their hour. 

“Yes, but you gotta have grammar or they 


BY M. A. B. 


won’t nobody listen to you.” This was the con- 
tribution of the playground boss. To the class 
it seemed a gallant defense but its incorrect- 
ness brought a good-natured laugh. Instantly 
the boy noticed his error and, slapping his 
knee and grimacing simultaneously, exclaimed, 
“That’s wrong!—They won’t anybody listen to 
you!” But a really teased expression played 
over his face when Doris replied, “Mat, you 
should have said, ‘You must know grammar or 
no one will listen to you.’” I made no com- 
ment then on the inadequacy of the entire ex- 
pression to fit the meaning implied. It was 
lively discussion I coveted. 

Thus we cast out over the pool in a full- 
fledged socialized recitation. A general idea 
of the plan included: group work in charge of 
temporary leaders who conferred previously 
with me; reports on differing authors; expla- 
nation by class members to puzzled student; 
group exposition of a certain phase of the out- 
line; report of class “better speech” critic; 
reports of group leaders on progress of their 
members toward completion of outline; actual 
work on outline. etc. When I discovered a gen- 
eral difficulty by “listening in” on a group, I 
called for attention and explained the moot 
question to all. When the best work was being 
done, the room bustled with a quiet activity 
that sounded to me like the purr of a perfectly 
adjusted motor. How they reveled in this free 
comradeship, this teach-each-other attitude 
that lent a dignity to the project! 

To keep these adventurers on tiptoe, I de- 
vised five plans: 

1. The class chose the two best writers, a 
boy and a girl. These inspected and reported 
on the notebooks as to spelling, punctuation, 


arrangement, etc. The boy worked on the girls 
books while the girl examined the boys’ books. 

2. A boy and a girl detective made written 
notes of errors without notifying the student 
concerned. When the same error had been 
made twenty times by the same pupil, the de- 
tective would call him before the class and re- 
state it. If the pupil could correct his mistake, 
he was excused. If not, he was open to a fire 
of questions from the detective, who had pre 
viously been coached by me. When the quag- 
mire of ignorance was too deep, I excused the 
student, to reappear at a conference with me. 
I was careful not to allow some poor unfortu- 
nate to be humiliated through his ignorance. 

8. After the leaders had reported that 80 
per cent of the class had completed one of the 
outline parts, came the climax. The “head 
fisherman” took the pool alone and fished “Old 
T. G.” up one side and down the other with an 
oral and a short written review of the ques 
tions in the outline and new ones, designed to 
test independent thinking power gained through 
the work just done. 

4, Generous praise from the leaders and my- 
self to the fishermen kept up their morale. 
Brief individual written reports on improve 
ment in handling a subject did wonders 1 
stimulate the sluggish. 

5. After one of the above tests, I read twenty 
or thirty minutes to the relaxed, tired workers, 
choosing some thrilling mystery story. I 4! 
ways stopped at some especially exciting port. 
How those children loved that reading! ‘The 
class would frequently ask for “dessert,’ 4 
one imaginative youngster called it. Another 
would pipe up: “Dessert, yes, but see how We 
have to work to get it, for if you notice she 
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never reads that story except after a test.” 
Whereupon the “head fisherman” smiled know- 
ingly and without comment slipped the book 
into her desk. 

As I presented this outline, the class took a 
“do or die” attitude toward it—a sort of wicked 
delight in mastering it. I wished them to feel 
the urge of a very present challenge; there- 
fore it was a source of keen satisfaction to me 
when they manifested a “go-get-him” spirit. 
Not all felt this way, but the weaker ones were 
carried along upon the adventurous spirit of 
their bolder comrades. 


Method of Procedure 


1. Lay your scene in the ravine, working up 
Jack is “Big” fisherman 
—Sue carries bait—Sam builds fire for dinner 
—Nan is chief cook, etc. Children love this 
make-believe. 

2. Explain the outfit: notebook and one com- 
plete outline for each fisherman. 

3. Take the class into your confidence about 
the introductory paragraph. Tell them this is 
really for you but that you need help to carry 
out the plans. Use a little applied psychology 
on “grammatical usages becoming automatic.” 
Be one with your class. Tease them into the 
attitude that this is a big undertaking or ex- 
periment with you and can be successful only 
with their help. Explain that you would like 
to write to the author a sort of report on the 
result of the undertaking. This will please 
them immensely for children love to feel they 
are a part of some big plan. 

4, Appoint your leaders and their groups, a 
selection of which must be carefully made from 
the standpoint of leadership, congeniality, and 
equable ability. You will find it best to dis- 
tribute your weak students among the groups. 

5. The start is vital: with notebooks open, 
pencils poised, outline in place, grammars in 
seats for reference, you will add interest to say, 
“Ready, set, go!” You have previously had a 
conference with your leaders in private to 
make sure they understand the first question. 
Everything will work itself out as you go along 
after the start is made. 

6. Give a grade on each finished part, extra 
credit for extra work. 

7. You will notice the outline is in nine parts, 
ten credits each. For the tenth part, I stipu- 
lated an exact copy of a class recapitulation of 
the topic-headings for each part, with a col- 
umn-listing of the grades given for each part. 
The last ten credits could be earned for a sys- 
tematic arrangement of notebook, legibility, 
correct spelling, use of revealing punctuation, 
complete sentences, etc. Upon this final paper, 
I gave the summarizing grade, a sort of grand 
total with an appreciative comment on the in- 
terest or improvement shown, or a compliment 
on some vital portion of the work. To see the 
shining face of the recipient of this criticism 
as he read it at his seat, fully repaid me for the 
extra time spent. 


“Old T. G.” Outline 


INTRODUCTION: Technical grammar work should 
lead to an important objective, i. e. development of 
the sentence-sense through a mastery of the rela- 
tionships of the elements of the sentence and the re- 
lationships of the words of the sentence. If the 
class as a whole has this sentence-sense, but little 
time should be spent on technical grammar and more 
on the sort of actual composing which tends to free 
the student from the consciousness of himself in his 
composing. This freedom is gained only to the de- 
gree that grammatical usages have become auto- 
matic. Hence the testing questions should be chosen 
In such a way as to reveal the grammatical under- 
Structure which the teacher wishes to have become 
automatic. 

1. List the following sentences as simple, complex, 
or compound: 

(1) I hunt, I find, I devour. 

(2) I hunt for food. 

(3) For food I hunted all day long. 

(4) Because I persistently hunted for food, 
I found it. 


(5) Hunting for food, John and I found and 
devoured it. 

(6) I devoured the food which I found. 

(7) Hunger, cold and exhaustion gave me a 
glimpse of death. 

(8) There was no one near. 

(9) No one cared, for no one knew; I was 
alone in the world. 

(10) “Don’t even whisper,” signed Alex with 

his hands. 

(11) The knob of the door was noiselessly 
turned. 

The turbined head of a Turk came mys- 
teriously through the opening. 

NoTE: Time can well be spent in analyzing these 
sentences in a very informal way. In such work, 
avoid the use of the name of any part of speech ex- 
cept that of “verb,” which of course may be used 
because it is an element. Added drill can come 
through naming the parts of speech in all sentences. 
Ambitious members of the class will like to originate 
a group like the above and practice analyses of 
them on each other. 

2. Strip the following sentences of all modifiers, 
leaving the unmodified elements: 

(1) A clear, sweet note reached my ear; a 
sudden flash of blue delighted my eye: 
the first bluebird of spring had come! 

(2) We must control our tempers or they will 
control us. 

(3) When the boy placed his ear to the 
ground, he heard a low rumble as of 
an approaching train. 

(4) Learn while you are young. 

(5) Gladly will I go with you. 

NoTE: To the stripped elements, add entirely 
different modifiers of your own. 

8. Locate the substantives in the following sen- 
tences, telling how each is used; remember that a 
substantive may be a noun word, or a noun phrase, 
or a noun clause. 

(1) Tom will not be late. 

(2) He skillfully kicked the ball high in the 
air. 

(3) To eat pie was his delight. 

(4) Mother asked what cake I liked best. 

(5) Why the general sent Brown that mes- 
sage is not clear. 

4. If the following constructive work is too diffi- 
cult, time will be gained by working directly with the 
class until they have a start. 

(1) Construct a sentence composed of an un- 
modified noun used as a subject, plus an 
unmodified verb, plus an unmodified 
noun used as an object complement. 

(2) Construct a second sentence by adding a 
word modifier to each of the above ele- 
ments. 

(3) Form a third sentence by adding a 
phrase modifier to each of two elements 
of the (1) sentence. 

(4) Form another sentence from the first by 
adding a word modifier and a phrase 
modifier to the subject; a word modi- 
fier to the verb; a word modifier and a 
clause modifier to the object comple- 
ment. Underline each added part. 

(5) Construct a sentence with a compound 
subject and a simple verb, modified by 
a clause. Underline and name kind. 

(6) Construct a sentence having a simple 
subject (noun) unmodified, and a com- 
pound verb unmodified. Underline. 

(7) Construct a sentence containing a sub- 
ject (noun), plus a verb, plus a predi- 
cate noun, each unmodified. Underline. 

(8) Form a sentence by adding one word 
modifier to the subject and one to the 
predicate. 

(9) Construct a simple sentence, naming its 

parts, or elements. 

Construct a compound sentence, naming 
its clauses. Divide each clause into its 
elements. 

Construct a complex sentence, naming 
its clauses. Divide each clause into its 
elements and modifiers. 

Construct a sentence containing a noun 
clause, telling how it is used. 

Construct a sentence containing a noun 
phrase, telling how it is used. 

Construct a sentence containing a sub- 
ject, a verb, and a predicate adjective. 
Underline. 

Construct a simple sentence containing a 
noun in apposition. Underline. 


(12) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
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(16) Construct a simple sentence containing 


an indirect object. Underline. 

5. Read the following paragraph and tell how 
many sentences are in it. Then write it out, leaving 
unchanged every sentence group. Rebuild the non- 
sentence groups into sentences. What effect has 
your change made? 

The prince strolled through the woods one day. 
Listening to the music of the forest. The gentle 
brook murmured a crooning song over white peb- 
bles. While the wind sighed in the tree tops. Sud- 
denly saw. <A deer bounded through the woods. 
Two dogs and some hunters were following in hot 
pursuit. With shouts and calls, wild yellings and 
shrill whistlings, did the hunters urge on their van- 
guards. These were now fairly nipping the heels of 
the frightened animal which seemed about spent. 
Breathless the prince watching. The forest peace 
was shattered. 

Note: The above contains many puzzling con- 
structions. Locate each kind, noting whether it oc- 
curs in a sentence-group or a non-sentence group. 

First: Subject plus verb and modifiers. 

Second: Subject and modifiers, plus verb and 
modifiers, plus complement and modifiers. 

Third: Unattached verbal phrase. 

Fourth: Verbal which is mistaken for a verb. 

Fifth: A verb without a subject. 


Sixth: Dependent clause which is mistaken for a 
sentence. 
Seventh: A compound subject plus a verb and its 


phrase modifier. 

Eighth: A group of words containing a verb in 
the passive voice. 

Ninth: A group of words ending with a depend- 
ent clause, which is cut off from the word it modifies. 

Tenth: A preposition, followed by a compound 
substantive, opening a group of words where the 
verb-phrase is divided. This arrangement throws 
the subject near the end. 

6. Rewrite the following selection; place the 
clauses where they belong or cut the wording to 
make it clear; omit all irrelevancy: 

A hunter once took aim at an eagle whose name 
was John and shot him in the heart. The hunter a 
good shot was not usually but to hit the mark he 
happened this time. That the arrow was winged 
with one of his own feathers he saw as the eagle 
turned his head in the agonies of death. It was 
a large gray, white and black feather such as In- 
dians wear in their war-bonnets. Said he, “Wounds 
are much sharper which we ourselves have supplied 
when made by weapons.” (Adapted from a para- 
graph selected from “Aldine Language Book III.”) 

7. This part should not be included in the outline 
given to the students, and must be graded directly 
by the teacher. 

(1) Read aloud the following sentences, ask- 
ing the class to name the number read. 
By reading evenly and in a monotone 
you will avoid guiding them by your 
voice. 


One night there flew over the city a little Swailow. 
His friends had gone to Egypt. He had stayed be- 
hind. With a beautiful Reed was he deeply in love. 
He had met her in the early springtime. (Adapted 
from Oscar Wilde’s “Happy Prince.’’) 

(2) Read aloud the following group of sen- 
tences containing dependent clauses. 
Ask the class to write the number of 
sentences read and, if possible, to 
write them from memory. Announce 
that the sentences will be read as a 
whole up to three times, if the class so 
desires, but that no single sentence 
will be repeated upon request: 


As he was flying after a moth, he saw her in the 
river. Her slender waist pleased him. “Shall I love 
you, dear, lovely Reed?” She made him a low bow. 
When he flew around her, she touched the water. 
This courtship, which lasted all summer, ended 
happily. (“Happy Prince.”) 

(3) Read aloud twice successively the following 
group of words. Write on the board 
that the group contains four types: 
short sentences, phrases, groups of un- 
related words, and dependent clauses. 
Be careful not to betray your own 
amusement at the absurdity of the se- 
lection. Read to show exactly where 
each group ends, yet as 1f there were 
continuity of thought. If necessary, 
dictate the sentences, and after each 
write which of the above types each is. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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In the Vireos’ Cradle 


HE-HE-HE!” sang Victor, the 
yellow-throated vireo, from 
among the top branches of the 
big maple tree. His rich, mel- 
low, low-pitched tones broke into a trill 
which sounded as though he were bubbling 
over with joy. 

“Wha-wha-wha! He-ha-whip! He-ha- 
whee!”” chirped another bird voice in the 
neighboring beech tree; and Victor knew at 
once it was his cousin, the red-eyed vireo. 

“Where are you, Red Eye?” he called, peer- 
ing through the beech leaves which com- 
pletely hid his cousin. Indeed, you would 
have had hard work finding Victor himself 
because he was buried among the maple 
leaves. His olive green coat was almost the 
exact color of the foliage, while his bright 
yellow throat and breast and the yellow ring 
around his eyes had borrowed gold from the 
sunshine that streamed through the openings 
in the leaves. In fact, he was so much the 
color of the tree tops that he was often called 
a “greenlet.”” He was a sleek little bird, less 
than half the size of Robin Redbreast, with a 
gray rump, white under parts, and two white 
bars on his wings. 

After much fluttering and peering about 
among the leaves, he spied Cousin Red Eye, 
whose tribe had traveled with his own on the 
trip up from Central America two weeks be- 
fore. Like other timid, frail birds, the vireos 
had traveled by night, so they had had a 
chance to make friends during the day when 
the flock had stopped to rest and feed. 

“Hullo, Victor,” said Red Eye. “Is your 
nest built yet? Mine’s all done!” 

“So is mine!” cried Victor proudly, for he 
had not been idle since his arrival the last 
week in April. “And it has four eggs in it! 
Come, I’ll give you a peep at it.” 

So he hopped downward through the 
maple boughs, with Red Eye at his heels, un- 
til he came in sight of a wonderful little 
birch-bark cup hanging from the arm of a 
forked twig and swaying to and fro like a 
cradle whenever the soft May breeze rocked 
the twig. This dainty pouch had bits of dead 
wood, plant fiber, and fine grasses closely in- 
terwoven in its bark sides. It was lined with 
leaf-bud sheaths and maple seed “wings” and 
thickly covered on the outside with silvery 
lichens. Pretty? Well, I should say! For 
the vireos, you know, are just about the finest 
nest-builders in all Bird Land. 

As Red Eye caught sight of the eggs, he 
cried, “Why, Victor, you have five instead of 
four !” 

Sure enough, alongside the four white 
eggs, each with a sprinkling of black and 
brown spots on the larger end, lay a much 
larger and more speckled egg. On the twig 
beside the nest perched Vida Vireo, Victor’s 
mate, eying the strange egg with uneasy sur- 
prise, as if asking herself how it came to be 
there. 

“T know what it is!” exclaimed Cousin Red 
Eye. “It’s a cowbird’s egg. Mrs. Wood 
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BY CARA LANNING 


Thrush was telling me the other day how that 
good-for-nothing Mrs. Cowbird laid an egg 
in her nest last year. Only this morning I 
saw the lazy creature around here. She must 
have been looking for a nest left alone, where 
she could lay her egg!” 

It was just as Red Eye said. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowbird were too lazy to build their own 
nest, so Mrs. Cowbird dropped her eggs in 
the nests of smaller birds and calmly let them 
bring up her young. Victor and Vida scarce- 
ly knew what to do. The egg was too big for 
them to roll out of the nest, and if they let it 
grow cold their own eggs would have to be 
left unhatched. 

So Mamma Vida continued to brood on all 
five eggs, until one fine May day the big 
speckled egg hatched and out came a great, 
ugly, fuzzy white cowbird nestling. He was 
so hungry all the time that the poor little fos- 
ter parents thought they would never get 
him filled. One by one, the other eggs 
hatched, until within a few days the nest was 
uncomfortably full of fledglings. Then the 
parents’ labors began in earnest. From sun- 
rise to sunset they toiled to feed their brood, 
catching many insects while they perched, 


and gleaning worms and grubs from the un- | 


der sides of the leaves. They hopped 
along the upper limbs of the trees, 
digging their bills, long and slender { 
for carrying worms and hooked at the 
end, into every crevice of the bark in 
search of spiders, beetles, cater- 
pillars, and cankerworm eggs. They 
worked so hard that they grew ner- 
vous and sometimes forgot to sing i 
their loud, clear song, which was usu- 4 
ally heard all day long even at noon- | 
day when other 
birds were silent. 

And no wonder! 
Being larger and 
stronger than the FAN 
tiny yellow throats, / 
Baby Cowbird made 
endless trouble 
in the nest. Every 
worm and grub the 
busy parents 
brought home he 
greedily tried to eat 
himself, until the 
little vireos cried 
for very hunger. 
He was always 
seeking to push his ' 
foster brothers and Wr 
sisters out of the WS 
nest by putting his \\ 
head down, raising 
his back, and hitch- 
ing himself backward. The wee 
vireos could only cling to each 
other, brace themselves against 
the walls of the nest, and cry 
more loudly than ever. This 
brought many a scolding from 
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Mamma and Papa Yellow Throat. 

“If you make so much noise, the bad old 
robber Blue Jay will get you!” Vida warned 
them, adding to her foster son: “You must 
keep your head down or the jay will see you. 
He was flying over the trees yesterday.” 

But the naughty cowbird nestling paid no 
attention to her and continued to pop his 
head up high above the nest, first because he 
was curious to see the world, and second be- 
cause he wanted to be ready to snatch every 
bill-full of food the vireos brought to the nest. 

He kept the nest in such an uproar that the 
attention of two eager pairs of human eyes 
was already drawn to it. Nan and Tim, the 
grandchildren of the farmer in whose wood 
the vireos lived, had discovered the pretty 
birch-bark cradle and came often to peep at 
the big, awkward nestling that always 
seemed to be bullying the smaller nestlings. 
As the children moved and spoke softly and 
never offered to harm the brood, Victor and 
Vida learned not to fear them. Indeed, they 
were far more alarmed when the robber jay 
flew over the tree tops, for they knew he had 
an eye on their helpless fledglings for his din- 
ner. When he was in the neighborhood, they 
kept close guard over the nest. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
‘and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the: description 
given in the story. 
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Flies are always interesting to draw. 
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JIMMIE CHASES BUTTERFLIES 


IF you have started a drawing book you must be quite an artist by this time- Flowers and butter. 
Here are some you canadd to your collection -.... 
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One day. in May, 
You rdieenie “Brown 
ght 


Thought hed go out 
And look around. 


He held his net 


Tight in his hand, 
| oF And tried the butterfly 
oF To land. 


Be. 


ence 


Said Jimmie Pshaw! 
What do I care. 

I see some flowers 
Here and‘ there. 
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BY JOHN T. LEMOS 


Said he Imvery 
Sure that I 

Can capture some 
Big butterfly” 





But Mr. Butterfly 
Was smart. 
Said he ,"Young man 


We're going “to part’ 


Id_rather pick 
big boquet, 


Than chase that butterfly 
Ali day” 


CYX® 
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He spied one sailin 
Here and there, 3 





And through the fields 


Began to tear. 





And sohe sailed up 
Extra high 

And left Jim looking 
Toward the sky. 





A little sick girl's 


Eyes were’ bright 


When she received. 
The flowers that night: 
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LITTLE FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children can easily study it. Carbon or 
hectographed copies of the Opossum drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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HE opossum mother carries her babies around in a pouch or 
pocket. When they are born they are the very littlest babies 
that ever you saw,—blind and wee, not more than an inch long. The 
pocket is on the lower side of the mother’s body. The little one, when 
it is dropped into the pocket, at once finds its place for a milk break- 
fast, and hangs on for dinner and supper and all night, so as to be 
ready for breakfast again! It remains in this position until its eyes 
open and it gets tired of lying quiet. Then it pops its head out of the 
pocket, takes a look at the world from this safe place and a little later 
climbs around onto its mother’s back by clinging to her fur. The 
funniest thing about these youngsters is the way they use their tails, 
which they twist around objects to help them hold fast. The mother 
carries her tail over her back and her active little ones, by twisting 
their tails around hers, are able to hang fast to her back while she 
climbs around in the trees to hunt food. It is a comical sight to see a 
mother opossum carrying her family on her back in this way. If an 
enemy attacks her, the young ones hustle into her pocket, where they 
feel safe from danger. 
The opossum is a queer looking animal. It is the size of a large 
cat but not like it in shape; its legs are short, its feet black, its toes 
white; it uses its feet for hands to grasp branches when climbing or 





The Opossum 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B.S., Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; 
Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 


to hold its food when eating; it has a pig-like face with a long snout 
and little eyes. Its face is pinkish white and its ears black tipped with 
white; its fur is bluish gray; the tail is naked and scaly and is used 
like another hand when the creature is climbing about on the branches 
of trees. The opossums lived in very ancient times, long before man 
was created, and when there roamed over the earth far more terrible 
and larger reptiles than any living to-day, so the opossums needed 
tails to hold on by and pockets in which to carry their young to escape 
from these huge hungry enemies. 

The opossum feeds upon almost anything it can get, such as insects, 
young reptiles, mice, birds’ eggs, young birds and is especially fond of 
chickens. It also eats corn, nuts, berries and other fruits and particu- 
larly likes persimmons. Its home is in a hollow tree or a crevice 
in rocks, bedded with dry grass and leaves; here it stays during the 
day, coming out at night in search of food. 

An opossum pretends to be dead when it is overpowered. It not 
only becomes absolutely motionless, but it even looks dead, and it thus 
escapes many enemies. When the enemy has left, the opossum comes 
suddenly to life and climbs to safety. You will see now why it is we 
sometimes speak of “playing ’possum,” referring to a person who lies 
quiet till some danger is past. 
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N the days when wicked ‘witches had the 
power of enchanting persons into what- 
ever form they chose, there lived a cer- 
tain king whose youngest daughter was 

so lovely that none could compare with her. 
Her father’s castle had wide grounds about 
it, and some little distance away there was a 
pleasant clump of woods through which ran a 
chattering brook. The King’s Youngest 
Daughter loved to sit by the brook in warm 
weather, and sometimes she took off her san- 
dals and dipped her bare feet in the stream. 
She had many playthings to amuse herself 
with, but her favorite one was a golden ball, 
which she would throw into the air and 
catch as it came down. 

One day when she was playing with her 
ball in the woods, she failed to catch it as it 
came down, and it rolled off into the little 
brook and disappeared in the waters. She 
was very much distressed at the loss and be- 
gan to cry bitterly. 

Suddenly a voice called to her: 

“King’s Youngest Daughter, oh tell me, 

I pray, 

Why are you weeping so sadly to-day?” 

She looked about her to see who spoke and 
saw that it was a large green Frog sitting on 
the edge of the stream. She answered him: 

“Old water-paddler, I’m weeping, I say, 

For my bright golden ball that has rolled 
far away.” 

“No need to weep,” returned the Frog. “I 
can easily get your ball for you. Let us make 
a bargain. What will you give me if I return 
the ball to you?” 

The overjoyed princess at once offered to 
give him gold, silver, and jewels of great 
worth. 

“Nay,” said the Frog, “for none of these 
will I recover the ball, but if you will love me 
and will let me sit at your table, and eat from 
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THE FROG PRINCE 


RETOLD BY SUSIE M. BEST 








your plate, and drink from your cup, and 
sleep in your little bed, then I will get you 
the ball at once.” 

These seemed like impossible conditions to 
the King’s Youngest Daughter, but she was 
so anxious to regain her precious plaything 
that she consented. “I promise everything 
you ask,” she said; “only get me my ball.” 

Without another word the Frog dived 
down into the water and, after being out of 
sight for a few moments, again rose to the 
surface, bearing the precious ball in his 
mouth. He threw it on the grass right at her 
feet. Full of joy, she hurriedly grasped it 
and began to run away at high speed. 

“Stop! Stop!’ cried the Frog. 

“Remember the promise, O King’s 

Youngest Daughter, 

You made ere I dived for the ball in the 

water!” 

But the maiden heeded him not; she only 
ran the faster and was soon out of sight, 
while the poor deceived Frog leaped back into 
the water. 

The next day, while the King’s Youngest 
Daughter was merrily eating her dinner with 
her father and the rest of the family, there 
came a strange sound in the hallway outside 
the dining room. Splish, splash! Splish, 
splash! The sound came nearer and nearer 
until it reached the door. Then came a quick 
rap, and a soft voice called out: 

“King’s Youngest Daughter, I’m here as 

I said, 

To eat from your saucer and sleep in 

your bed!” 

The King’s Youngest Daughter turned pale 
as a lily and became limp as a rag, for she 
recognized the voice of the Frog. Her fath- 
er looked at her inquiringly and bade her 
open the door. She obeyed and in walked the 
Frog! 

“What does this mean?” asked her fath- 
er. Then she had to explain matters. “I 
never thought,” she concluded, “that he 
would be able to come out of the water and 
follow me. Of course, I can never let him 
eat from my saucer or sleep in my bed.” 

“You will do both,” said her father quietly, 
but firmly. ‘Promises should not be lightly 
made, and a king’s daughter must fulfill any 
pledge she may make. Take the Frog up at 
once.” 

Seeing it was useless to object and that she 
must obey, the King’s Youngest Daughter 
lifted the Frog and set him beside her very 
gingerly. He smiled as well as a Frog can 
smile and said sweetly: 

“King’s Youngest Daughter, I’m hungry 


for food, : 
Give me to eat—your promise make 


good.” 
She hesitated, and her father said sternly, 
“A promise is a promise. Pass food to him 
in your golden saucer.” So she obeyed, and 





the Frog ate contentedly. When he had fin- 
ished, he wiped his mouth neatly on her 
napkin. 

She nearly choked with rage, for everyone 
was watching the performance with great 
curiosity. She hoped the Frog would go now 
that he had been fed, but he looked at her 
tenderly and said: 

“King’s Youngest Daughter, you prom- 

ised I’d sleep 

In your little white bed—your promise 


now keep. 

Pray carry me up, for I’m tired and 
worn, 

And I’ll sleep by your side till the bright 
early morn.” 


“You'll not sleep in my bed,” she cried 
passionately, ready to burst into tears. “You 
can take yourself out of here and go back to 
your slimy old brook where you belong!” 

The Frog looked grieved, and her father’s 
face flushed. “King’s Youngest Daughter,” 
he said sternly, “a promise is a promise; it 
should not have been made even to a Frog un- 
less you intended to keep it. Take the Frog 
up to your room and put him in your bed.” 

And again she had to obey, for the king’s 
daughters all knew they had to mind him 
when he gave an order. So she took the Frog 
up in two fingers and carrying him to her 
room, closed the door and set him in a corner 
of the room. Then she flung herself on her 
bed, crying. As she lay there weeping, the 
Frog hopped over to the bedside and said: 

“King’s Youngest Daughter, your pledge 

you must keep, 

To-night in your bed by your side I must 


sleep!” 
(Continued on page 73) 
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INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas ‘Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK II-—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE_ PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

—_— in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, 


The Frog Prince Poster 


DIRECTIONS: The black-haired Princess wears a cream-colored 
dress with scarlet sash and hair ribbon. The Frog Prince is green 
with white stomach. The ball is yellow-orange, and the Frog sits 
on a gray-brown rock. Mount as shown, using a strip of sky-blue 
oatmeal wall paper 36in.x14in. Drawa line to show where water 
and sky join and cut a piece of green wall paper for the Princess to 


kneel on. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Teaching Ideas 


Children’s Music—American and 
Foreign 
By Nye Winifred Griffiths 


T is generally admitted that we have not as yet 
| acquired anything like a satisfactory eminence in 

musical training for our children, although many 
capable leaders have been and still are struggling to 
promote excellence in this particular. No doubt this 
is partly because music is an art and we in America 
are yet in our artistic infancy. Comparatively re- 
cently we were altogether absorbed by the hewing of 
wood and drawing of water. Leisure for the finer 
things of life has been ours, as a nation, a compara- 
tively short time. Broadly speaking, we lack what 
is known as “musical feeling’—that instinctive ap- 
preciation of and devotion to harmonic worth that 
centuries of training have given to the European 
peoples. 

We find a recognition of our weakness in the num- 
ber of foreign folk songs and games introduced in- 
to our curriculums in the last few years. I think it 
must be admitted that all these songs and games 
lose color and charm in being transplanted. They 
are never what they were in the land to which they 
are indigenous. We do not sing them understand- 
ingly—they are not part of our race development 
as they were part of the race from which we bor- 
row them. Most of those who teach them never 
heard them properly sung and never get the orig- 
inal rhythm, which is their life. We can learn 
much from them by study and patient endeavor, 
but it is more than a day’s work. 

One thing we have in which the songs of Europe 
are deficient, and which we must cling to and de- 
velop, and that is the appreciation of the child’s 
outlook on life. Far beyond us as are the Eurppean 
songs in musical value and rhythmic appeal, they 
are universally lacking in mental content. The 
words are either altogether meaningless, or well 
over the child’s head. They please by sound val- 
ues rather than by any sense of meaning. 

French traditional songs are largely of this class 
and are rhythmically delightful. The much illus- 
trated and musically charming songs written by 
Jacques Dalcroze for children are absolutely un- 
childlike in mental content and are, to the American 
idea, frequently even shocking. In France, as in 
America, songs for children, written from the child’s 
viewpoint, are few. Such as there are lack in mu- 
sical charm what they gain in intellectual fitness. 
They are done by teachers who know more about 
children than they do about music. But all the ef- 
forts are in the right direction, and some day we 
shall surely attain the ideal fusion of musical and 
literary excellence with simplicity. 

In the meantime, there are several things we can 
do, those of us who can write neither words nor 
music. One is to select the songs we use with al- 
most religious care, searching diligently and untir- 
ingly for those that come nearest to the ideal we 
have in mind. One is to encourage at school and at 
home the singing and hearing of the best music, 
striving to instill a true musical appreciation and 
love. And one is to train our children thoroughly 
and conscientiously in the fundamental principles 
of music. Train their ears to distinctions of tone 
and rhythmic variations. Four-year-old children 
learn very quickly to distinguish between the sim- 
pler counts, and after three or four efforts can tell 
at once whether a selection is two-four, three-four 
or four-four time. The determining of rhythms is 
a game they love. It is only necessary to play, or 
sing the melody with a good emphasis on the first 
count of each measure. Understanding that the 
strong note is always “one,” the children count out 
the measures very quickly. Music is like other 
good things. Knowledge of it brings understanding 
and appreciation. Teachers cannot all be accom- 
plished musicians, but they can all grasp and hand 
on to their pupils the material for a solid founda- 
tion on which later experience and opportunity may 
rear a substantial superstructure. Let us content 
ourselves with simplicity, aiming at complete mas- 
tery of first principles. Children who are accus- 
tomed to such exercises as that of counting and rec- 
ognizing tempos, for instance, will bring to music 
wherever they hear it a new interest, a new under- 
standing; it will speak to them in a new way. Add 


to this something of tone values and elementary 


harmonic principles, and you pave the way for a 
richer appreciation. The average French man or 
woman has musical knowledge such as we expect to 
find only in a musician, because in music, as indeed 
in all other fields, painstaking and serious attention 
is given to detail. In any French home you are 
likely to hear, as a matter of course, music of un- 
usual excellence. Musical knowledge provides those 
who possess it with a resource of pleasure and 
profit of inestimable worth. Let us look on our 
school music, not as a nuisance, but as an open door 
to one of the greatest treasures of xsthetic enjoy- 
ment known to man. 








Billy—at Promotion 
BY SYLVIA WEST GRAY 
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Nine-year-old Billy, with the dimple in 
your chin, 

Eyes, that try so very hard to keep the 
laughter in, 

Hair, that likes to travel upward from 
the crown, 

Cheeks, that hide their roses back of 
healthy boyish brown— 

Bad 

Nine-year-old Billy, with your loving, 
boyish ways, 

Glances, meant to show regard, that liven 
up my days— 

Oh, my jolly little Billy! It makes me 
very sad 

To know that one day soon you'll be an- 
other’s Billy-lad ! 




















An Expert’s Diagnosis 
By Winifred A. Hoag 


NE pair of small feet dragged over the thresh- 
old cf “Room Three” into the wide hall be- 
yond. The pair of feet which should have 

been beside this pair was slightly in advance,—in- 
deed, the line from Miss Brown’s room was never 
that compact, tin-soldier rank, the admiration of 
visitors and supervisors. 

As Leo Schildwachter’s feet at last reached the 
middle of the hall, Miss Brown turned a deaf ear 
to a conscience that told of work to be placed on the 
board, patterns to be cut, class record book to be 
averaged, etc., etc., and walked to the back of the 
room. Immediately below the window a small ex- 
panse of cement pavement stretched peninsula-like 
into the bareness of the “boys’ yard.” Beyond the 
surrounding high board fence lay the ugly heaps of 
a “stone and dirt yard,” where broken stones and 
earth from far countrysides were unloaded from 
broad flat scows that came down the river. Still, 
beyond, Miss Brown could see a narrow blue stretch 
of the same river, and on its far shore grassy banks 
and flat fields backed by tree-covered hills. 

Whenever the session had been a particularly 
hard one, and nearly every session was hard in Miss 
Brown’s room, the young teacher had formed the 
habit of going to the window for a quieting, re- 
freshing glimpse of this beautiful scene. This time, 
however, she had hardly more than reached the win- 
dow when her communion with nature was inter- 
rupted by the sound of Leo’s voice. Evidently Leo 
could not see the open window above him. 

“Maybe you can’t, but you could in our room. 
Miss Brown’s easy! Gee, but she’s easy!” 

Miss Brown remained at the window, but, for the 
first time, the blue of the water, the bright green of 
the other shore, and the dark green of the far trees 
did not hold her attention. 


No, she was wondering if at last her “case” had 
not been truly diagnosed. Was it possible in these 
days when the phrases “natural tendencies,” “along 
the lines of least resistance,” “teaching through 
play,” and others like them were supposed to be the 
signboard directions for teachers, that such a crude 
old-fashioned process as a firm discipline that would 
compel obedience might solve her difficulties! 

Miss Brown had read many books on “Learning 
Through Play,” “The Teacher Who Succeeded,” and 
others of like nature. She had practiced voice con- 
trol, had dressed with due regard to the many sug- 
gestions as to neatness, simplicity, variety, and 
color because the wise ones assured her that these 
had great effect upon her pupils; she had learned 
and invented numberless games for teaching the 
various subjects in the course; and tried several 
schemes of rewards for good behavior, only to find 
that none but the names of the helplessly good ap- 
peared on the prettily decorated, bestarred lists. 
She had spent much time and energy in amply deco- 
rating her room, being assured by one writer that 
“The perfect order in a certain schoolroom was in 
accord with, yea, and doubtless due to, the atmos- 
phere created by its tasteful decorations.” - 

She had read several articles stating that the 
“ring-leader should be discovered and analyzed,” 
then, after a brief wooing, won to paths of right- 
eousness which his adherents would joyfully follow; 
the teacher thenceforth enjoying unbroken bliss 
accentuated by the lavish praise of parents and the 
envy of her co-workers. But Miss Brown discovered 
that she had twenty-four fully competent “ring- 
leaders” and intuitively realized that her attempt 
to “woo and win” Leo Schildwachter in a talk after 
school on the previous day was the direct cause of 
his recent accusation. 

The clock assured her that only five minutes re- 
mained of the recess.. In that five minutes Miss 
Brown decided to act upon Leo’s unconscious sug- 
gestion, wondering, daringly, if a small boy might 
not be as intimately acquainted with a boy’s mental 
highroads and by-paths as the philosophical gentle- 
man who had had some thirty or more years in 
which to forget the same. 

The result of her pondering was that she would 
cease being “easy” on some one point. Quite sud- 
denly she realized how very hard it would be. How 
could she keep to the rule even of permitting no one 
to leave the room for “a drink” when one saw the 
pleading look on tiny Kathryn’s lovely little face, 
or Ira Jedlicka’s heavy frown and jerking arm 
threatening violent disorder if he was refused? 
Knowing, and at last appreciating her weakness, 
Miss Brown settled on the same rule as to “drinks” 
as her first test, and for the remainder of the morn- 
ing not one child left the room. But, no, dear 
reader, peace and quiet did not reign, nor did loving 
respect and admiration materialize as in the stories. 

Kathryn, denied the drink and the accompanying 
glances into near-by classrooms, with the sense of 
emancipation resulting therefrom, buried her little 
face in her soft little arms and wept, peeping occa- 
sionally with grieved reproach at her hard-hearted 
teacher. Ira, refused, assaulted his desk irons with 
a heavily shod foot, sent his books flying to the 
floor, and became deaf to reproof, dumb as to re- 
plying, and blind to his teacher’s frown. 

Oh, no, the dove of peace did not even look in at 
the window, but, more fortunate than she felt she 
deserved, Miss Brown’s courage was strengthened 
by another overheard conversation. Again Leo's 
voice, this time from beneath one of the street win- 
dows, came to the worried girl. 

“What happened, d’ya s’pose? Couldn’t budge 
her, not even when half of us asked for a drink all 
at once! Gee! There won’t be any fun if she keeps 
that up!” 

Needless to say, she did “keep it up,” and though 
it was long before the dove came to dwell in Room 
Three, his visits became more and more frequent; 
and Miss Brown was allowed one more “trial,” 
since her discipline “seems to be improving,” as her 
principal stated to that august body “The Board.’ 
He explained the improvement as due to her pe 
rusal of much helpful reading matter he had given 
her and to “many hints that I, myself, have given 
her on school government and organization.” 

But Miss Brown, though confiding it to no one, 
gave full credit to the unrecognized pedagogue— 
Leo Schildwachter. 
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| THE MERRY RACER 


The old fashioned Paper Windmill may be made twice as interesting by tracing the figures below 
on fo colored paper and pasting them as shown on the four sails... When you run with fhe 
Racer the fun will begin.. By using different subjects many kinds of Racers may be made.. 
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Cut a 6% in. square From stiff paper 
Draw diagonals, and cut with scissors as shown. 
Fold corners A-B-C-D in toward center and fasten 
toa 10in.slickora pencil. Use pins or thuribtacks. 



























Cat chases Rat 











Al row of Flying Birds or Sailing 
Boats would go weil on the Racer. 








Running or flying subjects may be 
John T. Lemos cut from magazines and pasted on. 
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Practical Exercises in Rural Arithmetic— VIII 


FARM BANKING 


R. Bronson realized that if he 
were going to make a success 
of the business of farming he 
must open an account with the 
local bank. Shortly after he 
moved to his farm in North- 
ern Minnesota he drove into 
the little village near his home and made the 
acquaintance of the banker. He explained his 
business, mentioned some of his plans and 
hopes for the future, and suggested his desire 
for a bank account. Although he had but a 
small amount of money to deposit, he felt that 
the bank was there to be of service to the com- 
munity and that the banker would be his best 
friend and adviser in time of need. 

Immediately he was given a “bank book,” 
commonly known as a “pass book.” In this he 
was given credit for the amount he had de- 
posited, as this book served as a receipt for the 
money thus intrusted to the care of the bank. 
Some banks require that the pass book be re- 
turned to them each month to be written up. 
In such cases a complete record of all deposits 
as well as all withdrawals is entered in the 
book. In Mr. Bronson’s bank, however, the cus- 
tom of sending out monthly statements to its 
patrons had been adopted. The statements list- 
ed the checks and deposits and noted the 
amount remaining in the bank. In this case the 
bank book was used merely as a receipt for 
money and checks deposited. Ask your father 
to show you his bank book. 

Perhaps you have a bank account of your 
own. If so, state how this book is used. 

Does your local bank make a practice of 
sending out monthly statements? What things 
are shown in these statements? 


ay 
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Deposit Slips 


When Mr. Bronson deposited his money he 
was asked to fill out a blank known as a “de- 
posit ticket” or “slip.” This was furnished by 
the bank and arranged for the classification of 
specie, paper money, and checks. 

1. Give a good reason for classifying the de- 
posits according to the above. 

2. Why should a deposit ticket be filled out 
with every deposit made? 

3. Why should it be made out in the depos- 
itor’s own handwriting? 

4. Why does a bank keep these deposit slips 
on file? 

5. Why should Mr. Bronson always sign his 
name in the same way when making deposits, 
writing checks, etc? 

6. Get sample deposit slips from your local 
banker. 

7. Fill out a set of deposit tickets for the fol- 
lowing deposits of money made by Mr. Ezra B. 
Bronson. 

a) January 14, 1922. Twenty-five dollars in 
coin; three five-dollar bills and one ten-dollar 
bil]. Also checks as follows: $33 on the Farm- 
ers’ State Bank, Wadasia, Minn; $29 on the 
First National Bank of Marple, Iowa; $5 on the 
Corn Belt Exchange Bank of Wappington, III. 

-b) March 15, 1922. Thirty-eight dollars in 
coin; $55 paper money; $84 on First National 
Bank of Sciota, N. Dak. 

c) March 18, 1922. One hundred dollars in 
coin; $95 in paper money; $32 on Farmers’ 
State Bank of Wadasia and $29 on Marple State 
Bank. 

d) April 20. Ten dollars ‘in coin; $10 paper; 
and checks as follows: $16 State Bank of War- 
saw, Iowa; $32 Stock Exchange Bank of Mis- 
souli, Mich. 

e) April 25. Twenty-five dollars coin; $100 


paper. 


BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


Demand Deposits 


When Mr. Bronson deposited his money in 
the McGregor State Bank, he meant to draw it 
out again within a very short time and in va- 
rious amounts. Therefore his account was call- 
ed a “checking account.” He was given a check 
book containing a number of blank checks to be 
used in drawing out his money as the occasion 
might require. The check book was so arrang- 
ed that when checks were torn out a small stub 
remained. On this stub were blanks in which 
Mr. Bronson would record the things about 
each check that he wished to remember. 

1. Make a list of things that he might wish 
to remember about a check after it was drawn. 

2. Make a list of all the advantages you can 
think of in having a checking account. 

3. Why should a check be fully and clearly 
made out? 

4. Why should the amount of money your 
check calls for be written out in full, as well as 
written in figures? 

5. If the written amount does not agree with 
the figures, why should the bank pay the writ- 
ten amount rather than the figures? 


6. Show that the bank would be justified in © 


not paying either amount. 

7. Why should the figures be placed as near 
as possible to the dollar mark? 

8. Why should the written amount begin 
close to the left-hand margin and be finished 
with a wavy line if any space remains? 

9. Why should your signature on a check 
always be the same as the way you wrote it on 
your signature card? 

10. Suppose that Mr. Bronson wishes to draw 
out some money for his own use or wishes to 
use cash rather than pay by check, how will he 
obtain it? 

11. Find out what is meant by a “certified 
check.” 

12. What are the advantages of such a 
check? 

13. Make a list of all the things a check 
should show. What is meant by “payer” and 

“payee”’? 

14. Make out checks to pay for the following 
items: 

Feb. 21. T. G. Quincy purchased from Ezra 
Bronson 1894 pounds of shelled corn @ 60¢ per 
bushel. 

Feb. 22. N. Douglas purchased from Ezra 
Bronson 1740 pounds of shelled corn @ 60c per 
bushel. 

Feb. 23. M. N. Brown purchased from Ezra 
Bronson 2872 pounds of shelled corn @ 60c per 
bushel. 

Feb. 24. Ezra Bronson purchased one white 
Scotch.collie pup from E. G. Ferlette for $35. 

Feb. 25. Ezra Bronson purchased from 
Elinor Bertrand one roll-top desk @ $36.50. 

Feb. 26. Ezra Bronson paid the following 
men for labor: 

Eph. Stromberg, 33 hours work @ 30c per 
hour. 

Leslie Jarvis, 67 hours work @ 30c per hour. 

Fred Griesbach, 89 hours work @ 30c -per 
hour. 


Endorsement of Checks 


1. What is the meaning of the word “endorse- 
ment”? _ . 

2. Why must checks be endorsed before be- 
ing paid? - 

3. What is the simplest form of endorse- 
ment? (This is called “blank endorsement. ”") 
Hold the check ‘in your left hand, face up. Now 
turn it over and write your name parallel to the 
narrow edge, about one inch from the top, at 
the left-hand end. 

4. Mr. Bronson received a check for $95 from 


Scotter & Casey Company. This check he sent 
on to a Mr. E. B. Flynn, to whom he owed a 
small debt. How should he endorse the check 
in this case? (This form is known as the “full 
endorsement.” ) 

5. Suppose Mr. Bronson did not wish this 
check to pass through any other hands than 
those of E. B. Flynn before being cashed at a 
bank. How would he then endorse the check? 
(This is the “restrictive” form of endorsement.) 


Time Deposits 


Mr. Bronson received $1500 rather unexpect- 
edly. This he did not need immediately, so he 
placed it in the bank as a time deposit. For 
this he received a certificate of deposit stating 
that he had $1500 to his credit payable six 
months from date and bearing 4% interest. 
How much interest will he receive at the end of 
that time? 

1. Why does a bank not pay interest on r= 
mand deposits or checking accounts? 

2. Which kind of accounts bring the most 
revenue to the bank? 

3. Why must a bank keep a large reserve to 
care for its demand deposits? 


The Way to Borrow Money 


During the past two years farmers received 
so little for their products and had to pay so 
much for what they bought that many of them 
had to depend on the banks to help them 
through the period of “hard times.” Mr. Bron- 
son had to borrow money, as did most of his 
neighbors, from the local bank. 

The bank was willing to lend Mr. Bronson all 
that he needed. Some of his neighbors were 
not so fortunate. When they asked for credit 
at the bank they were refused. Can you sug- 
gest a reason? 

1. How did Mr. Bronson’s character in- 
fluence the bank officers? 

2. What things would make the men in the 
community trust him? 

3. What factors about Mr. Bronson’s daily 
life would influence the bank officers when he 
came to ask for a loan? 

4. What is the meaning of the following 
words? -Promissory, negotiable, solvency, col- 
lateral. ... 

On January 29, 1921, Mr. rensin asked for 
a loan of $500 to carry on his farm business 
for the year 1921. In order to get this, he had to 
sign a promissory note. 

1. Why did the note have to be in writing? 

2. Why did it have to contain an uncondi- 
tional promise to pay a certain definite sum of 
money?. . 

3. Why must it state a definite time for pay- 
ment? 

4; What ether items must a promissory note 
contain? 

Make - out a promissory note er the fol- 
lowing: 

January 16, 1922, Alvin Strom purchased 100 
cords of:.woed @ $5 per cord from Ezra Bron- 
son. For this he gave a promissory note pay- 
able 90 days after date with interest @ 7 %. 

Who is: the maker of the above note? Who is 
the payee? When is it due? Who pays the 
note when it matures? To whom is it paid? 
How much. must. be ‘paid when ‘the note ma- 
tures? Who. -gets the check after it is paid? 
Why are the words “value received” put in 2 
note?’ ~ 

Suppose that:Mr. Bronson wished to get the 
money on the above note before Mr. Strom is 
ready. to pay. How could he get it? Discuss 
endorsements’as worked out:above for checks. 

1. Could he get as much money as the note 

. (Continued on page 74) 
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The Islands of the Pacific 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


Point of Contact 


HE islands of the Pacific are destined to. 
become the meeting ground of the races. 


In what ways do the geographical poten- 
tialities of these islands justify their recent 
prominence, their promise as to the future? 


Suggested Treatment 


The beginning of such a study is an oppor- 
tune time for the teaching or reviewing of cer- 
tain phases of general geography, both as a 
foundation for a better understanding of the 
topic at hand and as preparation for the treat- 
ment of world geography which should com- 
plete the study of the continents, insuring that 
correct impressions and unified ideas of the 
earth as a whole are left with the pupils. 


Introductory Topics 
I. Coasts. 
1. Rising and sinking, with attendant features. 
2. Continental shelf. 
3. Application of foregoing to continents studied. 


Il. The Pacific Ocean. ‘ 


1. Name and early history. Read story of Ma- 
gellan. 
2. Location—with reference to 

a. Continents; other oceans. 

b. Circles; heat belts; wind belts. 

3. Extent north and south of equator compared..- 

4. Currents; drifts. 

5. Comparisons with other oceans, with emphasis 
on— 

a. Warm and cold currents. 

b. Lands touched—their geographical and 
political importance and: relationships. 

c. Number, in general, of islands. 

III. Islands. 
1. Types. 

a. Continental: as Japan, close in to mainland; 
and New Zealand, separated from mainland by con- 
siderable expanse of deep water. Note usual simi- 
larity of flora and fauna of such islands and the 
mainland. What is the geographical’ reason back 
of the facts? 

b. Oceanic—peaks of submarine mountains. 

(1) Volcanic: cones or craters of active or re- 
cently extinct volcanoes; as Hawaiian Islands. 


(2) Of organic growth: fringing reefs; bar- 


rier reefs; the atoll. 

Which of these types is generally high and moun- 
tainous, which low and flat? Account for the fact 
that the flora and fauna of such islands are usually 
limited as to number and individual as to kinds of 
species. 

As we study the islands of the Pacific, let us 
classify them as to type, and note distinguishing 
characteristics. 


Succestep Prosect: A study of coral. 


Geography of the Islands 
I. General study. 

With a map before the pupils, discuss 

1. Arrangement. 

a. As to hemispheres: north or south of the 
equator; east or west of the International Date Line. 
b. In groups: large, small; individual islands. 

2. Climatic belts. 

3. Islands not (properly) included in = a 
study. 

4, Cable lines. Trace routes; note stations. We 
will want our study of these islands to bring out 
reasons for the determining of these cable routes. 

SuGGEsTeD Projects: (1) A Study of the Inter- 
national Date Line. (2) A study of the ocean 
cable. 


II. Geographical grouping. 
1. Recall what we know of the floor of the ocean, 
and of island formation. Look carefully at the 


map. Can you think of any reason for such group- 
ing as you see? Trace with the finger an imag- 
inary line in the latitude of the Tropic of Cancer, 
running east-southeast and west-northwest; on ‘the 
floor of the ocean in this region is a ridge, from 
which rise the volcanic islands of Hawaii. 


Along 


the line of the southern tropic there is a larger, 
broader elevation, consisting of several parallel 
ridges; from these rise the many atolls. of the 
Tuamotu (Paumotu or Low) Archipelago; Cook or 
Hervey Islands; the Marquesas; the several smaller 
groups: scattered about. Coming nearer to the 
coast of Australia, and the Malay Archipelago, 
where the watef is not so deep, we find two great 
elevations, following along almost parallel to the 
coast; the outer, with its many breaks and curves, 
gives us the foundation for New Zealand, Fiji and 
Friendly Islands, Samoa, Ellice, Gilbert, Marshall, 
and Caroline Islands, and Jilolo, finally bearing off 
to include the Marianne or Ladrone Islands; the 
inner curve is marked by New Caledonia, the "New 
Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, the Bismarck Archi- 





b. Australia and the Islands of the South Seas. 

4. Australasia. 

5. The East Indies: Of just what does this group 
consist? Why is it that as a group it is not classi- 
fied among the “Islands of the Pacific”? 

6. Define Malay Archipelago (Asiatic Islands). 


III. Area. 


The approximate area of these scattered groups 
is 60,000 square miles. Compare this with the area 
of your home state; the West Indies, 


IV. People. 

1. Origin.—-As we study the flora and fauna of 
these islands, it is not difficult to decide which of 
them were at one time a part of either Asia or 
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Islands of the Pacific Under the Treaty of Versailles 


pelago, with its termination in New Guinea. 

2. We will also want to be familiar with the 
names applied to the large groups, and with some 
of the most important islands forming these groups, 
as such. 

a. The Inner or Melanesian Chain: New Cale- 
donia and Loyalty Islands, New Hebrides, Santa 
Cruz, Solomon Islands, Bougainville Islands. 

b. The Outer or Micronesian Chain: Fiji, 
Tonga Islands, Samoa, Ellice Group, Gilbert Group, 
Marshall Islands, Caroline Islands, Pelew Islands, 
Marianne Islands. 

ce. South Tropical or Paumotu Chain: Cook, 
Tubuai, Society Islands, Low Archipelago and Gam- 
bier, 

d. North Tropical Chain: Hawaiian Islands. 

e. Scattered groups: Marquesas Group, Pit- 
cairn Island, Easter Island, Juan Fernandez Group, 
Phoenix Islands, Manihiki Group, Tokelau, Gala- 
pagos. (Note.—Write on the board and keep be- 
fore the pupils some such form of grouping. Later, 
when the political grouping is studied, place beside 
this a similar table of political groups. Frequent 
reference to these tables and to the map, with com- 
parisons as to grouping, will tend to do away with 
much of the confusion frequently existing in the 
minds of pupils. However, it is not necessary to 
memorize this; it is better to memorize the chief 
islands in each of the political groups instead.) 

3. Oceania: sometimes used to designate 

a. The Islands of the South Seas exclusive of 
Australia. 


Australia. When we recall the fact that the people 
of the Asiatic coast are a seafaring people, that the 
trade winds make voyages in small boats easy, that 
the westerly streams are such as sometimes to take 
Japanese fishermen to the coast of North America, 
we see how easy it was for these islands to become 
peopled. 
2. Distribution and characteristics. 

a. Malays—Malay Archipelago. They have 
here mixed with the Papuans of the nearer islands, 
but are expert swimmers. 

b. Papuans—Melanesia (Islands of the 
Blacks), together with New Guinea and neighbor- 
ing islands. They are in the main savages. They 
are not given to seafaring, but live by hunting, fish- 
ing, and in some cases by rude agriculture. 

e. Polynesians—Hawaii, Fiji, Samoa, Mar- 
quesas, Néw Zealand, Society, and neighboring 
islands. They are tall, brown skinned, with straight 
black hair, and are noted for their boldness and ad- 
venturous exploits on the sea. Some of them are 
cannibals, and they are ali fierce fighters. How- 
ever, many of them live by fiber weaving and agri- 
culture, and they engage in boat building. 

d. Micronesians: Caroline, Marshall and 
neighboring islands. They are a mixture of Poly- 
nesians and Papuans. 


V. Study of individual groups. 
1. The Hawaiian Islands.—In connection with 


the usual study, emphasize 
a. Location: with reference to San Francisco 
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and Philippine Islands, Japan, China, Australia— 
“at the crossroads of the Pacific.”’ Note the steam- 
ship routes to San Francisco, Vancouver, Yoko- 
hama, Hongkong, Sidney, Auckland, Panama, etc. 

b. Physiography, etc.: highest summits of any 
oceanic islands, greatest volcanic activity ‘on the 
surface of the earth; varied scenery; fertile soil. 

c. Mild climate: compare with California, 
Florida, other places in same latitude; two seasons 
—heaviest rainfall in winter. Account for these 
facts. 

d. Chief occupation: farming. Principal 
crops: sugar cane, with a yield of sometimes 100 
tons per acre as compared with 25 to 30 tons in 
Louisiana—partly resulting from the fact that since 
there are no frosts, the cane may remain uncut till 
maturity, a period of eighteen months; pineapples; 
coffee, bananas; rubber. In this connection note: 
there are sometimes three crops a year; about two- 
thirds of the cultivated land must be irrigated; 
plantations, among best equipped in world, mostly 
owned by Americans; about 80% of sugar exported 
—mostly to United States without duty; recent at- 
tempts to produce more rubber. 

e. History: before and since 1898—the time 
of its annexation to the United States. 

f. What the territory of Hawaii means to the 
United States: as a coaling station (need increased 
through acquisition of Philippine Islands; amount 
of coal and oil needed by large vessels; their ca- 
pacity); as a repair station (study Pearl Harbor, 
and its excellent dry dock); as a naval base (note 
the two phases of this); as an agricultural asset. 

g. People: of lighter color than most Poly- 
nesians, well-built, good-natured, intelligent, es- 
pecially fond of music—rapidly dying out, com- 
prising only one-tenth of present population; 
Japanese—about two-fifths of entire population; 
remainder—Americans, Spaniards, Filipinos, Portu- 
guese, Chinese. Discuss the part labor needs have 
had in this resulting mixture. 

h. Hawaii’s lack of coal. 

SUGGESTED Proysects: (1) Draw a cross-section 
of the Hawaiian Islands, showing formation above 
and below water. (2) Make a comparative study 
of Hawaiian and Louisiana sugar plantations. (3) 
Molokai, the leprosy asylum. 

Reap: Hawaiian Yesterdays, Lyman (A. G. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.); Hawaii: Scenes and Impressions, 
Gerould (Scribner’s); National Geographic Maga- 
zine, 1914, Vol. 25, pp. 344-358; Smiling 
Round the World, Chap. III, Wilder 
(Funk & Wagnalls); What to See in 
America, pp. 182-203, 456-494, Johnson 
(Macmillan); Textbook of Commercial 
Geography, Adams (Appleton); A Visit 
to Hawaii, Mesick (F. A. Owen). 

2. The Philippine Islands.—Along with 
the usual study, emphasize 

a. Relationship to Southeastern Asia 
and East Indies: as to geographic origin, 
people, climate, products, interests. 

b. History before and since 1898, 
when it came under the control of the 
United States. Note terms on which it 
came to us, with arguments for ‘and 
against this change in our policy. 

c. What these islands mean to the 
United States: agriculturally, considered 
especially with reference to size and 
natural advantages plus improved meth- 
ods of cultivation and transportation, 
sugar refineries, tobacco factories, etc.; 
because of forest reserves (kinds? ex- 
tent?) ; mineral deposits (kinds? value? 
outlook as to future manufacture of iron 
and steel) ; as a market for our manu fac- 
tured goods; Manila, as a coaling and 
supply station for our ships. 

d. What United States control has 
meant to the islands: introduction of sani- 
tary measures for the stamping out of 
disease and inculcating . cleanly. living 
habits; establishing steamship connec-. 
tion with various islands; building of 
several hundred miles of railroad and 
more than 1000 miles of concrete roads; 
most extensive campaign for education 
of natives ever attempted anywhere; 
English made the common speech. By 
all these means the warring peoples have 
become enlightened and unified to a re- 
markable degree. 

_e. Their present desire for indepen- 
dence. 


- SUGGESTED Projects: (1) Debate— 
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Resolved: That the United States should grant 
independence to the Philippine Islands. (2) 
Debate—Resolved: That the Hawaiian Islands con- 
stitute a more valuable dependency of the United 
States than the Philippine Islands. (3) Make a 
product map of the Philippine Islands. z 

ReaD: National Geographic Magazine, Vol. 15, 
pp. 91-112; Australia and Oceania, pp. 22-28, 180- 
184, Herbertson (Macmillan); The Philippine Ex- 
periences of an American Teacher, Freer (Scrib- 
ner’s); Children of the South Lands, Part II, Mc- 
Fee (F. A. Owen). 

3. Guam.—Location. History. Wherein lies its 
importance to the United States? A 

4. The Samoan or Navigators’ Islands.—Picture 
life on these islands with their lofty volcanic moun- 
tains, their barrier reefs, their picturesque scenery. 
Note their seasons, their hot but not unhealthful 
climate, the high slopes which face the southeast 
trades being abundantly watered and luxuriantly 
fertile, with the coconut, yam, banana, coffee and 
arrowroot as their chief products. Go to the. har- 
bor near which their capital, Apia, is built or across 
to Pago-pago, of the Tutuilas, the best harbor of 
the entire group, where the regular mail liners from 
the western ports of North America, from: Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Australia come in. Visit these same 
harbors after one of those terrific hurricanes which 
Stevenson describes, from the fury of which not 
even the best harbors are safe. Spend a day with 
the Polynesians, share their meals, their homes, 
follow them in their leisurely making and _ ineffi- 
cient marketing of copra; spend some social hours 
with them, and learn of their political troubles, 
foreign and civil, of their religious difficulties; note 
their love of poetry, of music, and of Nature; learn 
something of their folklore. Then think of life.on 
these same islands as lived by Stevenson and his 
associates. What does the contrast tell you? 

(NoTE: When taking up the South Sea Islands 
read Stevenson’s In the South Seas, Vailima Letters, 
etc., and Balfour’s Life. Moors’ Stevenson in Samoa 
gives an excellent account of life there, of the -na- 
tives, of the governmental and religious: condi- 
tions in Samoa and vicinity which make recent com- 
plications, and the state of development, easier to 
comprehend. By making a parallel study of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, or by directing the pupils’ own 
efforts into this channel, the whole study becomes 
permeated with romance, and these islands come 
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really to mean something to the pupils.) 

With this as a basis, study other groups, only a 
few of which need be mentioned here, largely by 
comparison. 

5. Ellice Group.—Notable for the study in phys- 
ical geography made there by the Royal Society of 
London and the government of New South Wales, 
because of the typical formation of these nine large 
atolls or. ring-like clusters, testing the rival theories 
as to how coral islands originate. Boring to a depth 
of 1200 feet disclosed only coral rocks. 

6. New, Guinea, largest of the tropical islands. 

a. List the drawbacks to progress: lowlands 
hot, moist, unhealthful; extent of barrier mountain 
range, with peaks reaching an elevation of 13,000 
feet; jungles and heavy rains have made explora- 
tion difficult; character of natives—inferior, some- 
times cannibals, with no domestic animals, no 
knowledge of the use of. metals; they make pottery 
and live partly by a crude agriculture, but Nature 
supplies too much in the way of necessities to call 
out much effort. 

b. List things that open the way to progress: 
the parts of the lowlands touched by the trades are 
habitable, and jungles can be cleared; at an eleva- 
tion of 3;000 feet or more a healthful climate pre- 
vails; the Fly River, navigable by small boats for 
500 miles, has many tributaries, with a vast basin 
suitable for cultivation; coconuts and copra, pine- 
apples, rubber, sandalwood, and ebony abound, 
while coffee, tea, vanilla, tobacco, sago and cotton 
are also grown; extensive gold-bearing areas, and 
other minerals, with pearl and pearl-fisheries off the 
coast are of importance. 

c. Ownership.—Problem: Parts of this island 
are almost unknown; the interior of the near-by 
Bismarck Archipelago is among the least known 
lands of the earth. From our previous study and 
from our knowledge of the present owners of this 
territory, what may we predict as to its future? 

7. Juan Fernandez Islands.—Alexander Selkirk 
spent five years here. Read Robinson Crusoe, based 
on this. experience. is 

8. New Zealand.—Account for the rapid growth, 
the commercial and political importance, of this, 
the smallest, Dominion of the -British Empire. 

._ a. Natural advantages.—Study its location, 
climate, winds (note path of “roaring forties’), 
rainfall; commercial advantages. Coasts: harbors, 
fjords. Surface: Parallel systems of mountain 

ranges, glaciers—grandeur of scenery 

rivaling that of Alaska and Switzerland: 

active volcanoes, extinct voleano, Egmont, 

said to be the rival of Fujiyama; ‘rolling 
‘country; plains; forest lands. 

b. -Occupations.—Sheep and cattle 
raising, with related industries of cheese 
and butter making, freezing of mutton 
and beef (why? It is said that it fur- 
nishes the best frozen mutton that Great 
Britain gets), wool-scouring, bone-crush- 
ing, tanning, manufacture of boots, shoes, 
woolens. Agriculture. Mining: gold, 

_coal. Timber-cutting and kauri gum dig- 

ging. Also: printing, jam making, brew- 

ing, brick and tile making, furniture and 
machine manufacture, iron founding. 

“(Query: how do you account for the 

fact that manufacturing has become of 

so much more importance in New Zea- 
land than in Australia?) Trade—mostly 
with England, remainder with Australia, 

India, Fiji. Note that its chief ports are 
. fortified, that a British warship, partly 
_maintained by New Zealand, is always in 
its waters. “ 

“¢e. Towns.—Railroad termini, con- 
nected: by telegraph and telephone. Make 
a study of Wellington, its location, its 
cable and steamship connections. 

d. People.—Note vast superiority of 
aborjgines, the Maoris, over the Bushmen 
of Australia. A “British” people—Eng- 

- lish, Scotch, Irish. What do-namés of the 

provinces and towns tell you as to this? 

It is said that although the. birth rate 
among the whites is low, the death rate 
« ‘is the lowest in the world. A university, 
colleges, and secondary schools ‘are evi- 
’ “»dences' of the interest of the people in 
-.education. They are fond of holidays 
and sports. While horse-racing. ranks 
first with Australians, with New Zealand- 
ers it comes second to football. 

‘i (Continued on page 71) 
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Suggestions for Grammar 


A Fifth Grade Oral Language Project 


By Mary Blosser 
J. B. Allen School, Seattle, Washington 


HE purpose of this project was twofold—to 

give the children an opportunity for free oral 

expression and to increase the social spirit of 
the room. The project consisted of a little club 
which met at nine o’clock every morning and. there- 
by incidentally served a third purpose, namely to 
start the day in a happy manner and take the place 
of morning exercises. | ; 

We named our club “The Fifth Grade Club,” and 
elected a president, vice-president, secretary, libra- 
rian, attendance committee and program committee. 
The members of the program committee served for 
one week, when a new committee was appointed, but 
all other officers served for a term of one semester. 

The order of our meetings was as follows— 


. President calls club to order. 

. Report of secretary read and approved. 
. Report of attendance committee heard. 
. Business. 

. Program. 

. Library books exchanged. 

. Adjournment. 

Under the head of “Business” the children (1) 
made announcements about school affairs, as an- 
nouncements of ball games, athletic meets, auxiliary 
clubs, such as the girls’ sewing club and the boys’ 
outdoor club. (2) They entered into free discus- 
sions about school affairs or outside affairs which 
were in some way related to our school work, as 
ways in which the girls’ club could be most useful; 
ways in which the boys’ outdoor club could be made 
most interesting; how to improve the attendance of 
the room; the club “museum,” the Junior Red Cross 
and many other topics. 

The club “programs” were made out by the pro- 
gram committee, and then approved by the teacher. 
The programs contained about five or six “num- 
bers,” and ranged over subjects like the following— 


1. Story. telling. 
(1) War stories, - 
(2) Fairy stories. 
(3) Stories of animals. 
(4) Stories of adventure. 
(5) Stories of great men. 
(6) Stories of great women. 
(7) Stories of achievement. 
(8) Original stories. 

. Dramatizations from history, 

reading. or 

. Relating of interesting personal experiences. 

Anecdotes of prominent people. 

. Relating of interesting dreams, 

. Jokes. 

. Health talks. 

. Thrift talks. ‘ 

. Talks related to special days. 

10. Current events. 

11. Geography talks. 

12. Garden talks. 

13. Other outdoor activities. 
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I will reproduce here a typical meeting—just as 
the children conducted it— 

President (coming forward)—The club will 
please. come to order. We will hear the report of 
the secretary. 

Secretary (rises and reads)—The Fifth Grade 
Club met on Thursday, October 20, at nine o’clock. 
The minutes of the previous meeting was read and 
approved. The report of the attendance committee 
was heard. All members were present except Erl- 
ing and Alice. The business was as follows— 

1. Madeline said that the girls’ club would meet 
at-her house after school. All the girls should ask 
their mothers at noon if they could come. The girls 
should bring their sewing. 

2. David said that his big brother would take the 
boys on a hike to Lipton Springs after school. All 
boys should come. 

3. Lewis said he thought it would be a good idea 
to start a museum for geography, history, and other 
things. The club voted to do this. 

4. Howard appointed a committee to make a case 
to hold the things for the museum. 

As there was no further business the meeting was 
in the hands of the program committee. The follow- 
ing program was given— 

1. The boys dramatized a short scene from the 

King Arthur Readers. 

2. Howard—A story of the World War. 

3. Ruth—An interesting experience. 

4. Ida—A fairy story. 

5. Archie—A health talk. ; 

As there was no further business the meeting 
was adjourned. 

President—Are there any corrections to this re- 
port? 

Richard (rising)—Mr. President. 

President—Richard. © 

Richard—The secretary said “the minutes of the 
previous meeting was approved.” I think she ought 
to say were approved. 

President—The secretary will please change this. 

Ida (rising)—Mr. President. 

President—Ida. 

Ida—The secretary said I told a fairy story and 
it was Ada who gave it. 

President—The secretary will please change that. 
Are there any further corrections? If not, the re- 
port stands approved. We will hear the report of 
the attendance committee. 

Harold (rising)—Clyde is absent. 

Alice (rising)—The girls are all, present. 

(The secretary marks the attendance as the re- 
port is given.) 

President—We will hear a report on the teeth. 
Are there any children who didn’t brush their teeth 
this morning? 

Raymond (rising)—Mr. President, I broke my 
toothbrush so I couldn’t brush mine this morning. 


President—How soon can you get another one, 
Raymond? 

Raymond—I think maybe my mother’s going to 
get it to-day. 





Grades 


President—Is there any business to come before 
the club? 

Durwood (rising)—Mr. President. 

President—Durwood. 

Durwood—The boys of our room are going to 
play Room 11 in a game of soccer on Saturday. 
How many boys can play on the team at 10 o’clock? 
(Boys rise.) That will be enough. We want the 
boys to practice this afternoon after school. 

President—Boys all remember that. 

Madeline (rising)—Mr. President. 

President—Madeline. 

Madeline—The program committee is going to 
dramatize a scene from “The Bluebird.” We think 
we can have it ready by next Friday morning, and 
we thought it would be nice to invite Room 11 on 
that morning. 

President—Would you be willing for us to do 
this, Miss Blosser? 

Miss Blosser—I think it would be a very nice 
thing to do: 

President—Then I'll appoint Madeline to go and 
invite them for Friday morning. Is there any 
further business? 

Lewis (rising) —Mr. President. 

President—Lewis. 

Lewis—I think we ought to appoint a committee 
to be the “stage mechanics.” 

President—I don’t know what that is, Lewis. 

Lewis—Well, you’d have to appoint three or four 
boys to get everything ready in the room for the 
dramatization. Sometimes we could make things to 
use in the plays. The program committee could tell 
us what they need, and then we’d have to get the 
things. 

Miss Blosser—I think that’s a very good sugges- 
tion, Mr. President. I’d choose such a committee and 
make Lewis the chairman. 

President—Then I'll appoint Lewis, Howard, 
Stuart and Eugene to be the “stage mechanics” to 
get all the things ready for “The Bluebird” play, 
and for any other plays we have. Is there any 
further business? If not, the meeting will be in the 
hands of the program committee. 

The chairman of the program committee then 
reads the program and the children come up in turn 
as called on and take part— 

1. Dramatization of a song—Ruth, Ida, Geneva, 
Mary. 

2. Richard—An interesting dream. 

3. Bernice—An original story. 

4, Raymond—A good joke. 

5. Lewis—A talk on “Motorized Football.” 
—Lewis chose this subject for himself.) 

Chairman—That is all, Mr. President. 


President—The meeting will now be in the hands 
of the librarian. 

Librarian then takes seat in rear of room and 
children who wish to change books go to him to have 
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them checked off. The president then takes charge 
again. 

President—Is there any further business? If not, 
we stand adjourned. 


The time of the meeting was limited to thirty 
minutes each morning. The business meeting was 
given ten minutes, the program ten to twelve min- 
utes, and the exchange of library books the remain- 
der of the time. From the standpoint of the chil- 
dren’s interest, and the results obtained in the way 
of socialization, initiative, courtesy and good Eng- 
lish, the club was a decided success. 





Paper China Painting - 
By Lida C. Collins 


OR those who have no supervision in art work, 
FE but find some time for the study, I would sug- 
gest a field of activity in which excellent re- 
sults may be obtained and which may prove to be of 
practical use—that of china painting. If it has no 
other use than that of teaching an appreciation of 
graceful line, harmonious tints and some knowledge 
of original designing, then it has paid for the time 
and labor expended. But I want to tell you of a 
display of paper china which looked so real that vis- 
itors wanted to touch it, to satisfy themselves that 
it was only paper. 

The first lessons were devoted to the making of 
conventional designs, the units being worked out on 
a square, triangle, circle, or ellipse. A perfect pat- 
tern was made by cutting patterns from soft paper, 
and then tracing and coloring the unit. In this way 
each pupil made an original design, which was to be 
duplicated for bands or borders, or set at intervals 
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around the object decorated or still further changed 
by alternating with a smaller motif. . 7 
When a degree of perfection had been reached in 
this part of the work, we had.a iesson in selecting 
and harmonizing the tints and colors to be used. 
Experiments showing the combinations that gave 











Decorated Cocoa Pot and Cup, also Designs Worked 
Out in Triangle, Rectangle, and Oval. 


the most artistic effects were instructive in teaching 
color relationships. We were now ready for the 
more pleasurable and interesting part, that of trans- 
ferring the design to the paper plate, which had 
been cut from heavy white art paper. It is well to 
have a pattern for the plate, so that all will be of 
uniform size and perfection. By folding the soft 


pattern four times and making shallow scallops a 
‘variation in the style of the plates will be obtained. 
Care must be taken at this-time that the white pa- 
per is not soiled while being handled. 

In transferring the design, accurate measure- 
ments will result in proportionate spaces between 
motifs or in an-éxact repetition of the unit to form 
a band, which may be placed close to the edge or 
about three-fourths of an inch from it. : 

Some of the. plates may be given a water wash 
and delicately: tinted in blue-green or pink before 
painting the decorative design. Gilt water color 
adds much to the real appearance of the china, and 
may be used in outlines, or for small solid gilt 
motifs. 

While we worked on our plates, sufficient -interest 
had been aroused to induce visits to the various 
stores that sold china, and an inspection of the 
home supply led to many improvements, and. gave 
us new ideas as well. It had been our intention to 
paint plates only but when they were completed 
such ‘an interest had been aroused that we decided 
to make a further excursion into the realm of china 


decoration and paint cups. 


There are so many quaint and beautifully shaped 
cups that entire freedom was allowed in the matter 
of shape and design. Our previous work had shown 
us what effects were most gratifying, so that the 
second effort brought better results. 

On the completion of the cups, another idea took 
form, that of making chocolate pots to match the 
cups. From a number of model shapes we selected 
a graceful pattern, that of the slender tall chocolate 
pot, and another of a style resembling a teapot. 
The process of tracing and coloring designs was re- 
peated as in the making of our cups and plates. 
Some were tinted and a single design, either floral 
or conventional, placed on the side, while the lid, 
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handle and spout were profusely decorated with 
gilt. Others had a banded design around the top 
and another around the bowl, with handle, tip of 
spout and knob on lid in solid gilt. Some were 
tinted before applying the pattern. 

When the day came for our public display, we 
used the top frame of the blackboard for a plate 
rack. Above it we arranged the plates and on the 
hooks which we had screwed in the frame we alter- 
nated cups and chocolate pots. The result was that 
from the rear of the room our “china” looked real. 
Exactness, originality, neatness, color blending,— 
all these were embodied in the finished product. 





Testing Results in Grammar Grade 
Reading 
By Estelle Bennett 


AST month, we considered ways of improving 
grammar grade reading. . Now, -let us- see 
how we may test results in these upper grades. 

But first we must think what our aims are to be. 
We want our class to read with ordinary rapidity; to 
read with expression, paying attention to phrasing, 
inflection, etc.; to extract the thought accurately 
from the printed page; to. increase the.vocabulary; 
and to lay the foundation for love of. good literature. 

To test results from the first two aims, it is well 
to make a score chart when the class first enters 
the room. 

First, the chart will be divided into three sections: 


NAME OF: PUPIL - LINES EXPRESSION 


These will be subdivided into -Rapid and Good, 
Rapid and Medium, Rapid and Poor, Medium and 
Good, Medium and. Medium, Medium and Poor, 
Slow and Good, Slow and Medium, Slow and Poor. 

Allot to each pupil a certain length of time to 
read. Then, under “Lines,” record the actual num- 
ber of lines read, and mark the expression in the 
column for it. It may happen that a pupil reads 


rapidly but with poor expression. If so, his name is 
recorded under the Rapid and Poor caption. On the 
other hand, he may read slowly but with good ex- 
pression. In that case, he would go in the Slow and 
Good column. 

Have tests at least twice a month so that each 
pupil can note his improvement. 

The best way to test the pupil’s ability to absorb 
the thought from the page is by silent reading. I 
once noticed a class in one of the largest cities in 
this state that was very poor in geography. I men- 
tioned the fact to the principal and she told me that 
the geography throughout the entire school was 
very poor. She put the blame on the reading sys- 
tem, claiming that three-fourths of the pupils got 
merely words, not ideas. 

To test this power to grasp the thought quickly, 
it is well for the teacher to prepare another chart 
ruled. in three divisions. Only two divisions need 
be marked out now. The other will be used later. 


NAME IDEAS 


Pass a half-sheet of paper to each child and re- 
quest him to fill it out as follows: 

Line 1—Name. 

Line 2—Page. 

Line 3—Line. 

Line 4—Word. 

' Line 5—Sentence, 

Have him number lines six to sixteen, from one 
to ten. 

Now all are ready to work. Have the reading 
books taken out and opened to a certain page. After 
fifteen minutes, request each pupil to note quickly 
on what page he is reading, what the last word he 
read is; also the last sentence. Have all books 
closed. 

Tell each pupil to fill in line two with the number 
of the page on which he was reading, line three with 
the last line, line four with the last word, and line 
five with the last sentence as nearly as he can re- 
member it. 

Next, the teacher asks ten questions on the les- 


son assigned and the pupils write brief answers in 
the spaces assigned. 

Ten typical questions from Hervé Riel might be: 

1. Where is the scene of the story? 

2. How many ships were in flight? 

3. Why did the pilots think the ships could not 
pass? 

4. What did Damfreville advise his men to do? 

5. Who was Hervé Riel? 

6. What did Hervé Riel say to the commanders? 

7. What did Hervé Riel do? 

8. What was Hervé Riel’s reward? 

9. Has any monument been erected to his mem- 
ory? : 

10. Who wrote this poem? 

The third space on the chart is marked Vocab- 
ulary. The marks given here are based on the Eng- 
lish used in oral and written reproductions of the 
lesson and on the pupil’s ability to use the new 
words of the lesson in original sentences. 

The best way to test a pupil’s growth in literary 
appreciation is by overseeing his selection of library 
books and by his reports on outside reading. Many 
schools have plans whereby credit may be received 
on outside reading. 


Some New Spelling Games 
By Ella Mary Hart 
A SUBJECT which requires as much drill work 


as any other, is spelling. Children often find 

it hard to study spelling and find it still 
harder to know when they have given sufficient time 
to a lesson to really know the words. When urged 
to study, pupils have sometimes told me in all sin- 
cerity that they knew the words, and then upon be- 
ing tested have misspelled a great number of them. 
In the case of my class, something had to be 
done. It is the custom in our town to keep the daily 
spelling record of each child and to report the 
monthly average for the class to our superintend: 





MAY EMULATION DEVICES 
- BY MORRIS GREENBERG 


or white for the central shield and for all straight lines; yellow 
with a touch of pink for the flowers; and white for the letters and 


lessons. A is appropriate for the upper grades, and B for the numbers. 


ITHER of the devices above will make an attractive black- 
board drawing, and also give incentives for greater effort in 


lower. 


T. ° 

A will stimulate interest through competition between boys and 
girls, or between grades. Pupils who reach a daily standard set by 
the teacher in a lesson like spelling or arithmetic earn a flower 
each for their respective sections. This is drawn in the appropriate 
column, A daily score helps to keep interest alive. Use light blue 


B is an old device decoratively arranged. The idea is to see how 
each pupil in the class may earn a complete flower, through the 
daily addition of a petal, for conduct or for good work. The cen- 
tral circles, with initials of pupils, are first drawn and petals added 
as they are earned. Use white for the straight lines and circles; 
light blue for the initials; and orange for the petals, 
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ent. There is much rivalry among the different 
classes and different schools. Our class average 
was far too low, and in bringing it up to a high 
standard and keeping it there we spent many a 
pleasant spelling period. I found that fifth grade 
boys and girls are most certainly not too old to use 
their imaginations in blackboard games, 

The drill devices I had learned at normal school 
and elsewhere were good while they lasted but they 
were so few that when we had used them several 
times interest in them began to drop, with a subse- 
quent drop in the spelling average. We needed 
new games and so we made them—from things with- 
in the child’s experience. This is the way one of 
them went: 

The children had all ridden in an elevator in a 
big store, so we put an elevator on the blackboard. 
The elevator boy gave out the words to the person 
who went from the main floor to the top of the 
building by writing the words from the bottom of 
the board to the top. Every other child in the room 
watched the words closely for mistakes. A mistake 
meant that that person left the elevator at that 
floor and another entered and went farther up. To 
come down in the elevator, someone turned his 
back to the board and spelled aloud the words given 
by the elevator boy. Elevators are crowded some- 
times (when a larger number of children need the 
drill) and in that event every board is filled and 
the pupils at their seats have a better chance to 
find mistakes and have a ride. 

But even this game grows tiresome when played 
day after day, so we traveled on trains for a 
change. The words written correctly on the board 
were the different stations between our town and 
some city we wished to visit. The class decided 
whether the travelers rode on express or local 
trains, according to the speed shown in writing the 
words. How those words were studied! No one, of 
course, wished to ride on a local. 

The different holidays afford good ideas for spell- 
ing games. At Christmas a fireplace and a row of 
stockings may be sketched upon the board by one 
of the pupils, perhaps, and the stockings filled by 
writing a word.in each. Surely the boys and girls 
will not let one stocking go unfilled when a little 
extra study would fill it. At Thanksgiving one 
may sketch pumpkin pies, as many of them as 
there are words in the lesson. On Fire Prevention 
Day, we had a burning house sketched upon the 
board, a ladder placed against the wall below a 
window. The “firemen” rescued the people from 
the house by placing one of them on each rung of 
the ladder. So, to the fifth grade imagination 
spelling words may become, at will, pies, Christmas 
toys, or endangered people. 

The game we like best of all is the baseball game 
we use for review. We originated it at the time of 
the World’s Series and were as interested in the 
outcome of each of our blackboard games as we 
were in watching the score-boards after school. 
The class was divided into two teams, the Giants 
and the Yankees. Our baseball diamond was 
drawn upon the board, a circle marking the home 
plate and each of the three bases, and a word writ- 
ten correctly at each of these points meant a home 
run. When a word was misspelled, the umpire 
called “Out!” and another player started at the 
home plate. When there were three out the other 
team had its inning; and because Babe Ruth had so 
many home-run rivals in our class each team was 
given only five chances in each inning. To induce 
children to study review words, a promise to play 
baseball will work wonders. 

Every teacher knows her own class and knows 
the kind of games that would appeal to her children. 
The results obtained from such spelling games cer- 
tainly make the little time and thought spent in 
planning them worth while. 





The Sixth Grade’s Child 
By France Russell 


HE sixth grade sewing outline started out as 

usual this year with: “Teach darning. Take 

a four-inch square of unbleached muslin, cut 
a hole one inch in diameter in the center of it, and 
sew the cloth upon a two-inch square of cardboard 
so that the hole will be——” 

In due time each girl had her hole neatly darned 
with the warp threads of black and the woof threads 
of white. Then they were told to bring stockings 
from home to darn and the usual struggle began: 





“We haven’t any stockings with holes in them at 
home.” “My grandmother’s nearly blind, and darn- 
ing is all she can do, so I can’t bring any.” Etc., etc. 

At the next lesson half of the class appeared 
without material to work on. The principal came 
in during that lesson and the teacher told her their 
troubles. 

“There are stockings in the world that need darn- 
ing,” averred the principal, “because there’s a little 
first grader in my office right now whose stockings 
and shoes and dress and cap all need darning. — It’s 
another case of the unequal division of things,—too 
many laborers up here, too much work down there.” 

After the principal had gone one of the little 
girls suddenly sprang to her feet, “Why don’t we 
darn the little girl?” she said. “Maybe her moth- 





er’s sick, and if she isn’t sick and isn’t teaching the 
little girl to be tidy, why we could.” 

The suggestion was joyously received and ac- 
cepted. After due consultation with the principal 
and the parents of the child, it was found that the 
father was out of work and the mother, overwhelmed 
with feeding and clothing a family on nothing, had 
lost her courage. The mother readily agreed to hav- 
ing her child “adopted” by the sixth grade. Her 
part of the agreement was to send the child’s 
clothes, freshly washed and ironed, to the school 
each week. 

The clothes that came the first week were a pa- 
thetic enough collection, footless and kneeless stock- 
ings, tattered underwear and a short, faded dress. 
After looking at the array, one little girl remem- 
bered that she had a pair of stockings at home that 
were perfectly good but that she had outgrown; 
another girl remembered that her sister had some 
shoes that were too small for her. 

By the next lesson each girl had something to do- 
nate to the wardrobe and each had something to 
work on. One mother sent her daughter with a little 
underwaist cut from new muslin and all ready to 
baste, another pupil came with a serge dress which 
she had outgrown but which needed: only slight al- 
terations to make.it look most attractive on the 
little first grader. . 

Sooner or later all the difficulties of darning and 
mending and patching were met with and conquered. 
Then, as the little mothers grew more confident, they 
wanted to make a “brand-new” dress for the child. 
The teacher volunteered to advance the money for 
the material. After much testing of samples to see 
which would fade in the sun and in the washing. a 
fast-color pink stripe was selected. 

The teacher chose the pattern and cut out the 
dress. At first there was something that each could 
work on. Practising on buttonholes to see who 
would be allowed to put them on the pink dress oc- 


cupied many of them; but as the garment neared 
completion only one, or at most two, could work on it 
at a time. r 

Then another brilliant idea came to a member of 
the class: “Why not do fancy work for sale?” There 
had been a constant need of a fund from which to 
buy supplies and the girls set to work to have one. 

They made unbleached linen dish towels with 
cross-stitch hems and outlined designs, guest towels 
with overcast ends and satin stitch designs, cro- 
cheted yokes and bureau covers, each according to 
her ability. 

They decided to hold the sale on the Friday after- 
noon before Christmas and to have the Christmas 
program first and the sale afterward. Needless to 
say, proud mothers and fathers and aunties and 
teachers made the sale a success. 

The sixth grade girls rejoice in feeling that “their 
child” looks the best-cared-for of any little girl on 
the school grounds. Her stockings are up neatly, 
the buttons are on her coat, and her mittens are 
sewed on a tape so that she cannot lose them. 

One foster mother took the child’s picture in the 
first dress they made her. If the little girls really 
owned the first grader they could take no greater 
pride in her appearance. 

As for their sewing,—they have covered the work 
outlined for both the sixth and seventh grades and 
every bit they have learned is practical, usable 
knowledge that will make them better mothers and 
finer citizens. 





Kindling Interest in History 
By H. F. Spooner 


HILE ordinarily textbook routine should be 

V \ followed in teaching history, there are times 

when this routine very profitably may be 
broken, as when something of historical interest hap- 
pens in the neighborhood. These happenings always 
create interest and provide a stimulus for study. 

Several years ago relics of historical value were 
found near the Flat Rock School four miles from 
Escanaba, Michigan. The school stands at the top 
of a long side hill which slopes toward the Escanaba 
River, and about halfway down this hill stands an 
oak tree. During one recess several boys while 
gathering acorns turned up a sod and exposed four 
curiously shaped crosses, black and tarnished with 
age. These were scoured by the teacher and found 
to be of solid silver, beautifully engraved with flower 
and vine designs and having on one side the initials 
“R. C.” Both the engraving and the cutting out had 
evidently been done by hand. Curiosity was aroused 
by the fact that each of the crosses had two cross- 
bars instead of one. 

‘The teacher, Miss Carroll, kept one cross and gave 
the others to the boys, whose parents passed them 
on to a priest in Escanaba. A paragraph telling of 
the find was published in an Escanaba paper but 
with an entirely incorrect explanation. Seeing this 
paragraph I wrote to Miss Carroll and she gladly 
sent on her cross to have the matter investigated in 
the Detroit Public Library. Finally in one book I 
found a footnote stating that there were similar 
crosses in the museum at Toronto, Canada. A letter 
to the museum resulted in obtaining the correct ex- 
planation, which is as follows: 

The Duchess of Aguilon, a niece of Cardinal 
Richelieu, was very much interested in the French 
missions in New France, as this country was then 
called. She gave the missionaries many gifts, among 
them these silver crosses, which were not to be worn 
by the missionaries themselves but given to the 
chiefs of. the Indian tribes who embraced Chris- 
tianity. The double-barred cross is the insignia of 
cardinals and archbishops, and the duchess had the 
crosses made with two bars in honor of her uncle. 

A further study showed that it was possible for 
one of three missionaries to have lost the crosses— 
Menard, Allouez, or Marquette. But of these three 
the only probable one was Pére Marquette. He 
passed to and fro along the shore of Green Bay 
several times, and it is quite likely that he ascended 
the Escanaba River a short distance and camped, as 
the river is swampy around its mouth. The fact 
that four crosses were found together makes it im- 
probable that they were lost by the Indians and 
points to their loss by the missionary himself. 

With all this information at hand a two-column 
article was written and published in a Detroit paper. 

(Continued on page 78) 




















A POSTER CALENDAR 


Let the sky be a soft, bright yellow. Cut the bird house and lighter birds from brown. The 
darker birds may be cut from black. Mount as shown in the illustration. 
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PANORAMA FROM OVERHANGING ROCK, GLACIER POINT. HIGH PEAK LEFT OF CENTER IS HALF DOME. WATERFALLS ARE NEVADA (594 ft.) AND VERNAL (317 ft.) 


GREAT public man once 
called our national 
parks the “textbooks 


of America,” where- 
in can be learned more of the glories 
of this country than in any volume 
made of paper and ink. Yosemite 
National Park in California might 
well be characterized as an entire li- 
brary of geology, forestry, botany, 
zoblogy, and kindred subjects, stud- 
ied by Muir, Le Conte, Jepson, Grinnell, and 
other famous men, and well meriting the atten- 
tion of younger, but no less reverent, students. 

Yosemite is pointed to to-day as the leader of 
the national parks in many ways. In 1921, with 
91,513 visitors from all over the world, it took 
first place in attendance counted -within park 
borders. It was first to inaugurate a winter 
season, keeping open its hospitable gates every 
day in the year. It has blazed the way in the 
development of accommodations to suit every 
taste and purse, so that the traveler of average 
means can enjoy its beauties as well as those 
whose wealth enables them to wander from the 
beaten path and demand the utmost in service 
without thought of expense. 

Illustrating this last phase of Yosemite’s re- 
markable progress, it is worthy of note that 
the first cafeteria in any national park was es- 
tablished in Yosemite and last season numbered 
among its guests the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. Albert B. Fall. He was told that an aver- 


age of 100,000 checks showed that the daily 
cost of food per person was less than $1.50 and 


fet ot RS 


CABIN IN MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


that lodging for the night cost only $1.50. 

“It’s a step in the right direction,” the cab- 
inet member declared emphatically. “We want 
these parks accessible to all the people.” 

It is no idle boast that Yosemite National 
Park offers the most varied classes of accommo- 
dations of any national park, for the public- 
spirited men who have put nearly $2,000,000 
into the park have been actuated less by the de- 
sire to make money than to open Yosemite to 





Yosemite the Wonderful 


This National Park, 1125 square miles in extent, with its “valley 
incomparable,” its geological marvels and its varied beauties, its 
splendid roads and ample accommodations for visitors, was enjoyed 
last year by nearly 100,000 persons from all parts of the world. 


all the world as a great national asset. There 
are rooms with baths and perfect individual 
service at meals for those who demand that 
class of accommodations. Even more space, 
however, is devoted to taking care of those who 
want to travel at minimum expense. In the rec- 
reations of Yosemite Valley—the nightly camp- 
fire, the free nightly concert and entertain- 
ment, the outdoor dancing—there is no distinc- 
tion between guests. Everybody receives a 
cordial, but not obtrusive welcome, regardless 
of the amount of money he or she may spend. 
That is the Yosemite spirit. 

Yosemite Valley—a small part of Yosemite 
National Park, which is 1,125 square miles in 
extent—long has been regarded as one of the 
most fascinating of the earth’s geological puz- 
zles. Imagine a narrow cleft in the living 
granite of the Sierra Nevada Range, less than a 
mile wide and eight miles long, but ranging in 
depth from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. That is enough 
to stimulate interest and start the mind in- 
vestigating how this gorge came to be—but 
there is more still to be told. Decorate these 
walls with titanic sculptures—E]l Cap- 
itan, Half Dome, Sentinel Rock, Ca. 
thedral Spires, Cathedral Rocks—chis- 
eled smooth as glass in many places; 
then stud these walls with foaming 
cataracts that flash in the sun, Yose- 
mite Falls, highest in the world with 
a leap of 2,565 feet, Bridal Veil, 620 
feet high, swaying in the breeze, nu- 
merous others of less repute. Carpet 
the meadows with Mariposa lilies and 
evening primroses and other blossoms 
which have made Yosemite known as 
the “Park of a Thousand Flowers.” 
This is Yosemite Valley. 

How this Valley Incomparable came 
to be has been a subject of much con- 
troversy, but the generally accepted 
theory, formulated by F. E. Matthes, 
of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey is that the Merced River cut the 
canyon and that the great glacier which covered 
this region thousands of years ago completed 
the work, leaving its autograph on the face of 
Half Dome and on many rocks to be seen along 
the Tioga Road. More than a score of glaciers 
still can be seen inside the park, the best known 
of which are the two on Mt. Lyell. Glacial mo- 
raines are frequent, including that of the II- 
lilouette Glacier, said to have been the only 
“river of ice” which ever flowed up hill. 


Yosemite was “discovered” 
by Europeans long before it 
became popular with Amer- 
icans, perhaps because this 
country still was so primitive that 
its people had no time to travel for 
pleasure. The first white men to 
look upon the valley were members 
of a punitive expedition pursuing 
marauding Indians trom the gold 
diggings of the Bret Harte country. 
This was in March, 1851. The fame of the 
“Vale of Ahwahnee,” to give it the Indian name, 
spread rapidly. Every globe-trotting English- 
man and maritime Dutchman, not to mention 
all the other nationalities, who came to the fa- 





“EL CAPITAN” (3604 ft.) AT THE GATEWAY 
OF THE YOSEMITE 


bled west coast of the United States, braved the 
tedious trip over the mountains by rough trail 
for a glimpse of this, the most exquisite 0 
earth’s valleys. When the three groves of gl 
ant sequoias, of Big Trees, near Yosemite Val- 
ley were discovered, the renown of the place 
knew no limits. Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
among its visitors and his appreciation has be- 
come classic: “It is the only spot I have ever 
found which comes up to the ‘brag.’ ” 

_ Anold hotel register in the Museum in Yosem- 
ite Valley contains a record of many distin- 
guished visitors, among whom the large pro 
portion of foreigners is notable. These forelg? 
visitors still flock to the park—it is proverbial 
that your companions in an automobile or 4 
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dinner will represent several states and na- 
tions—but of course they now are greatly out- 
numbered by the Americans. Most treasured 
of the autographs in the register is the one 
which reads: “John Muir, Oakland.” 
Difficulties of transportation for many years 
made Yosemite Valley synonymous with Yosem- 
ite National Park, but slowly the glories of the 
surrounding region became known. John Muir 
spent months in Hetch Hetchy Valley, declar- 








CATHEDRAL SPIRES AND CATHEDRAL ROCKS 


ing it rivaled Yosemite Valley in beauty. Le- 
Roy Jeffers, F.R.G.S., writing in Scribner’s 
Magazine in May 1919 said: “Partaking of the 
beauty and majesty of Yosemite itself, the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley is familiar to compara- 
tively few, for formerly one might enter its 
portals only ‘by trail. Through it flows the 
peaceful Tuolumne, into which come tumbling 
the wild Wapama Falls, 1,700 feet in height and 
of greater volume than the Yosemite. ... 
Heavenly glimpses await you of the sublime 
pyramid of Kolana, rising nearly 2,000 feet 
above the valley. Delicate ferns and flowers 
embroider its precipices and giant trees have 
clung to its face for centuries. Divinely radi- 
ant, the whole valley rejoices with life.” 

It remained for the “Y T S” Tour to dispel 
the popular misapprehension that Yosemite 
Valley was all there was to be seen in Yosemite 
National Park. By removing all diffi- 
culties of transportation and offering 
comfortable automobile service at rea- 
sonable rates to “both sides of the 
park,” the “Y T S” Tour is revealing 
this notable region to thousands of 
visitors. It is the only tour which 
takes in all the wonders of Yosemite 
Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, Rain- 
bow View and the Tuolumne Grove of 
Big Trees, as well as the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees, Glacier Point and 
its famous Overhanging Rock, Inspi- 
ration Point and Artist Point, on the 
other side of the park. 

Comprising 156 miles of rail travel 
in the round trip between Merced, 
Cal., and El Portal, “the portal” of 
Yosemite National Park, and 240 
miles of motoring inside the park, the 
“Y T S” Tour omits nothing which a 
Visitor ought to see. Leaving Merced, 
which is on the main lines of the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fé 
railroads between Los Angeles and 


MT. LYELL (13,090 ft.) AND ITS GLACIERS, SEEN FROM AUTO 
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San Francisco, the railroad trip 


takes in the famous gold diggings oe ea Age 


of the days of ’49, seen continu- 
ously from the train, crosses 
Tarantula Creek made famous by 
Bret Harte in his story of Taran- 
tula Gulch, reveals an occasional 
miner at work on the river bank 
panning for gold or digging for 
platinum, shows the beautiful ser- 
pentine jasper which lines the 
Merced River canyon, gorgeous in 
shades of red, blue and green, and 
lands the visitor at the boundary 
of Yosemite National Park in four 
hours, which will seem less than 
half that long. Another hour of 
delightful riding by automobile 
over the smooth government high- 
way, still following the tumultuous 
Merced, and Yosemite Valley, the 
traveler’s goal, is reached in comfort. 

On this trip the visitor passes through unique 
Arch Rock, a natural tunnel of granite formed 
by two immense boulders fallen ages ago from 
the cliffs which border the river. Cascade 
Falls, Elephant Rock, a score of other beauti- 
ful and interesting sights, and the automobile 
comes to a stop at—the “Gates of Yosemite,” 
most famous of all the world’s landscapes, 
most photographed of any spot in all the na- 
tional parks. It is a sight never to be forgot- 
ten, this first view of Yosemite Valley, with El 
Capitan standing guard on the left, as it rises 
3,604 feet straight above the road; Three Graces 
and Bridal Veil Falls, forming the right pillar 
of the “Gates,” and in the far distance the stark 
majesty of Clouds’ Rest, with just a glimpse of 
noble Half Dome to the right. 

A closer view of all the beauty spots of Yosem- 
ite Valley is given on the Grand Tour of the 
valley which is included in the “Y T S” Tour 
and no other. A lecturer accompanies the tour 
and the cliffs and waterfalls acquire new sig- 
nificance through learning their heights, the 
meanings of their names, the Indian legends 
concerning them. It is on this tour that Mirror 
Lake is seen, also Yosemite Falls, Royal Arch- 
es, North Dome, Half Dome, Happy Isles, Ca- 
thedral Spires, Cathedral Rocks and other 
wonders. 

On the second day of the “Y T S” Tour, 
Hetch Hetchy is visited, the road climbing the 
north wall of Yosemite Valley, past Rainbow 
View where the spray of Bridal Veil seems col- 
ored by myriad lights, and traversing the Tuo- 
lumne Grove of Big Trees, where stands the 
Dead Giant, largest of all the tunneled se- 
quoias, more than 100 feet in circumference. 
The road is like a cathedral aisle because of 
the great pines and firs and cedars which arch 
overhead. A lecturer explains the points of in- 
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HETCH HETCHY VALLEY — SCENE OF A GREAT ENGINEERING PROJECT 
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terest in Hetch Hetchy Valley and tells in non- 
technical terms of the great dam being built 
there by the City of San Francisco to obtain 
water and power. It is to be the highest dam 
in the world and will supply San Francisco— 
more than 150 miles distant—with 400,000,000 
gallons of water daily. When you come away, 
you can converse intelligently on one of the 
greatest municipal undertakings of all time. 
The Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, the finest 
exposition of the sequoia gigantea, is seen the 
next day, the road taking in Artist and Inspi- 
ration Points on both the out-bound and in- 
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FAMOUS WAWONA TUNNEL TREE, MARIPOSA GROVE 


bound trips, giving these famous views in both 
morning and evening lights. The Mariposa 
Grove is considered the best collection of Big 
Trees, not only because it contains the most 
famous of them all, but because it contains 
baby sequoias, just starting life, sequoias in the 
prime of existence, some of which have stood 
the ravages of centuries and are beginning to 
decline, and several which have been prone and 
dead for unnumbered years. The “Y TS” au- 
tomobiles make a complete tour of the 
grove, allowing ample time to see the 
Fallen Monarch, Grizzly Giant, 29.6 
feet in diameter (the oldest of all liv- 
ing things, estimated by scientists to 
be upwards of 4,000 years of age), 
Mark Twain, the tallest tree in the 
world (stretching 331 feet above the 
earth), the American Legion’s Un- 
known Hero Tree, the Telescope Tree, 
Faithful Couple, many trees named 
for states, generals and authors, and 
finally that marvelous sight, a living 
tree pierced by a tunnel large enough 
to admit an automobile, with room to 
spare. This is the famed Wawona 
Tree, which is pictured in every ge- 
ography that tells of the wonders of 
America. All “Y T S” automobiles 
pass into this tree and stop until the 
passengers have had plenty of time to 
gauge its immensity. 

There is nothing quite like the ex- 
perience of seeing the Big Trees of 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Photography in Consolidated Schools 


By Gertrude Vaughn 


lum of consolidated schools is photography. 

It should become the hobby of every pupil in 
the eighth grade and high school, and can be made 
the practical ally of every other hobby on the farm. 
There are practical, educational and recreational 
benefits from photography on the farm, but the 
practical benefits alone should be sufficient to induce 
authorities to include it in their course of study. 

Because of the high cost of farm labor and of pro- 
duction, the farmers of the future must do more 
scientific farming. Every acre, every farm animal 
and every phase of farming must become more prof- 
itable. A camera, together with notes, will provide 
the best records of experiments for future refer- 
ence. Thus the results of applying nitrate of soda 
or lime to the soil may be record- 
ed by photography. Pictures 
showing the crops of fields treated 
with commercial fertilizer, com- 
pared with those on which barn- 
yard manure has been scattered, 
are other worth-while records. 

Breeders’ associations are us- 
ing photographs, which are more 
accurate than the drawings once 
used. Many animals refuse to 
pose for a picture, but the use of 
a speed camera making fully- 
timed negatives in ooo of a sec- 
ond, will enable a person to ob- 
tain a picture under any condi- 
tions. This is possible because of 
the ease and certainty of focus- 
ing. Graflex cameras can be 
operated at twenty-four instan- 
taneous speeds ranging from 49 
to Yooo of a second. These cam- 
eras allow one to see the object 
as it is being taken and pictures 
may be taken in lights that are 
impossible with any other kind of 
camera, An _ expensive speed 
camera is not a necessity, how- 
ever, for the cheaper and smaller 
kodaks and cameras will allow 
much pleasure and profit, al- 
though their use is necessarily somewhat limited. 

Pictures for registration purposes demonstrate 
another practical use of photography on the farm. 
On almost every farm is found some useful device 
in buildings, fenees, gates, drainage ditches, water 
works or lighting and heating plants. Photographs 
and descriptions of these would be interesting and 
valuable to readers of farm magazines and would 
make pin money for the contributor. 

Indeed, every phase of farming calls for photog- 
raphy. It is practical for fruit growers. Photo- 
graphs showing methods of pruning trees, results 
of the different methods of fertilizing orchards, 
spraying, grading and packing are all valuable for 
reference. Poultry raising demands the use of the 
camera, too. Pictures of pure-bred flocks may help 
to find a better market, and those of poultry houses, 
brooders, colony houses, test laying houses, breeding 
yards and incubator hatches, record facts that are 
well worth while. Feeders will also profit by taking 
pictures at the time the cattle are put into the feed 
yard, as the pictures, with a record of the rations, 
give valuable information. Again, horticulture, 
which includes gardening, floriculture and landscap- 
ing, constitutes another practical use for photog- 
raphy as taught in school. 

Photography, moreover, makes it possible for one 
to carry. away much illustrated information when 
visiting agricultural colleges, famous stock farms, 
orchards, apiaries, creameries, boys’ and girls’ clubs 
and fairs. 

The educational value of photography should be 
another incentive for including it in the course of 
consolidated schools. A camera teaches the value of 
observation. Photography not only records facts 
but helps the young enthusiast to store up much 
valuable information. 

The pleasure side of photography must not be 


O E of the practical subjects for the curricu- 


overlooked, as it helps to create a spirit of con- 
tentment on the farm by furnishing variety. In 
rural districts, especially, the camera may be made a 
pleasant companion and the pictures taken are a 
source of delight. Pictures of the old home, place 
of birth, first school attended, rmother, father, sister, 
brother, relatives and friends are treasures which 
no amount of wealth can buy. 

Schools should be the natural centers of commu- 
nity activities. When photography is taught, en- 
largements from negatives may be made for lan- 
tern slides. Thus, inexpensive lantern slides may 
permit an evening’s entertainment that will be in- 
structive to the whole community. Slides showing 
stretches of roads before and after improvement, for 


instance, will help to promote the crusade for im- 


proved highways, while those showing modern 


homes may persuade the careless or indifferent to 
install conveniences. 


Pictures of attractive farm 





ae 





head will elevate the back, and lifting the head will 
lower the back. If you take pictures of animals on a 
windy day, have them face the wind. 

No school would ever be expected to graduate pro- 
fessional photographers; this is not the purpose of 
the course. But schools can give enough technical 
instruction to make photography of value to those 
taking the course. 





A “Busy Table” for the Rural School 


By Alice Morrill 


bb O:: for a one-grade school, and time for the 
industrial work that has so large a part 
in the modern system of education! The 
industrial work requires so much supervision that 
if I taught it I would not have time to teach my pu- 
pils to read.” I heard a rural teacher thus express 
herself only last week. 

There are hundreds of rural 
teachers worrying over this same 
difficulty. I am one of them; but 
I have devised a plan which, 
though not ideal, is helping me 
greatly. 

I have three grades, I (A and 
B), II, and III, far out on “The 
Reservation.” To supervise 
much industrial work would be 
out of the question, and yet the 
children must do some work with 
their hands, both because of its 
intrinsic value, and because they 
must have something to do. 
They cannot read, write, work 
problems, or draw all of the time, 
—or even sit still. 

Crowded into one corner of my 
full room, as far from my desk 
as possible, I have a “Busy 
Table’—a homemade table four 
feet by three. Sitting near this 
table is the “Busy Helper’—one 





A Model Rural School Interior 


School District 98, Marshall, Minn., of which Miss Lucie Donoghue is the teacher. 
equipment, the well-filled bookcase, the evident attention to light, air, cleanliness and heating. The 
banner was awarded in 1919 in the ‘National Tournament of the Modern Health Crusade. 


lawns, of wind breaks, different kinds of trees, good 
arrangements of farmsteads and sanitation in lo- 
cating farm home and wells can also be shown for a 
like purpose. 

There are many tricks worth knowing in taking 
live-stock pictures. Schools can teach these. Pictures 
of animals that appear bob-tailed (photographed on 
a windy day), or of animals that have too much day- 
light beneath them, are results of not knowing the 
tricks. In general, in photographing animals, it is 
best to use the sky as background whenever possible. 
Trees in the distance are a second choice. Dark- 
coated animals need a light background and light- 
coated animals a dark one. If you can photograph 
an animal on top of a hill the conformation is more 
effective. 

A stepladder is almost a necessity in taking pic- 
tures of farm animals. If pictures are taken when 
the photographer is standing on the ground, the legs 
of the animal will appear too long. Pictures taken 
from a stepladder will shorten the legs and broaden 
the backs. Another method of shortening the legs is 
to photograph animals while they are standing in 
tall grass or in straw. The only domestic animal 
that seems to require long legs is the fast horse. 

Sheep may be trimmed to suit the most fastidious 
taste before they are photographed. Their feet may 
be picked up and placed in any position desired. 
Porkers are more easily photographed if given some 
shelled corn or oats. If given ear corn they may 
pick it up and run away. 

Animals will appear large in pictures when the 
photographer gets his lens as near the ground as 
possible. The neck of an animal will appear short 
if it is made to look toward the camera while the 
picture is taken from the side. The wrinkled side of 
an animal may be somewhat smoothed by turning 
the head toward the other side. Depressing the 


of the older girls—whose duty it 
is to take material from the cup- 
board and arrange.:it on the table. 
During her week of caretaking at 
the Busy Table, the Helper comes 
a few minutes early each morn- 
ing to receive instructions, and learn just what work 
each grade is to do during its busy period. (The 
busy period for each grade, by the way, extends 
over three or four recitation periods of the other 
classes.) 

At a gesture from the teacher, the children go 
quietly to the table, where they find their material 
laid out much as a dinner table is set. The Helper 
gives whispered suggestions and shows the model, if 
there be one, and the children eagerly begin their 
work, Those who finish their articles sooner than 
the others, or before the end of the period, go quietly 
to their seats, taking their completed articles with 
them. When the period is over a light tap on the 
class bell sends all the children from the Busy 
Table, and the Helper takes care of the remaining 
material and replaces it with that for another grade. 

The children at the Busy Table, though crowded, 
are orderly and happy because they have something 
to do with their hands—the great joy of pre-adoles- 
cent childhood; and I am happy because one group is 
_ off my hands, leaving me free to teach the others. 

The following are a few of the articles which the 
children have made: Christmas and Thanksgiving 
and other booklets and posters, mother books, baby 
books, animal books, jute and rag rugs, bead and 
embroidery designs, oak-tag dolls, houses and furni- 
ture, rag dolls and doilies. 

The material used costs little. Figures for the 
booklets and posters may be cut free-hand from 
colored or silhouette paper or cut out of old maga- 
zines and catalogues. The children will bring scraps 
of cloth and cardboard from home. Two dozen em- 
broidery hoops ad four dozen skeins of colored em- 
broidery floss which I purchased lasted throughout 
the year, for that department of the industrial work, 
and I have been amply repaid by the beaming faces 
(Continued on page 173) 


Note the up-to-date 














Pictures to Use in Studying “The Blue Boy” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 21 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets, containing sentences and a story about the picture, 
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NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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A Lesson in Industrial Geography 


A VISIT TO KODAK PARK 


BY ELIZABETH ANN LEWIS 








to visit me, my niece and nephew, Grace 

and Howard Foster, were presented with 

Kodaks by their father. They learned to 
load the Kodaks with film and to take creditable 
pictures. But they were curious about every- 
thing from the construction of the box to the 
substance of the film. Knowing that I lived in 
the “Kodak City,” their father told them to ask 
me. 

Feeling sure that I should be asked to tell 
more about Kodak Park than the general su- 
perintendent of the place could know, I refused 
to answer questions but arranged for them to 
go with me to the Park and see for themselves. 
They were delighted, as are all visitors, with 
the attractive entrance to the 225 acres, set 
aside for Kodak Park. There are eighteen of 
these acres laid out in trees, shrubs and lawn, 
and the whole lies near the Genesee River in 
the northern part of the city. 

In the reception hall of the building, just op- 
posite the entrance to the Park, we were given 
visitors’ passes. A guide came to show what 
goes on daily in some of the 114 buildings, 
which have been erected for the production of 
materials used in making and equipping Ko- 
daks, as well as those required by motion pic- 
ture and portrait artists. 

“You must make a lot of Kodaks in a place 
as large as this,” said Howard wonderingly. 

“No,” answered our guide, “not Kodaks but 
parts for them and a very great amount of 
film. If you can, imagine 50,000,000 feet of 
film for motion pictures in 1919. That means 
about 125,000 miles in a year.” 

“Auntie,” said Grace, remembering my ses- 
sion with household finances just before we 
started out, “does this plant have bills for coal 
and light, too?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so. The guide will tell 
us.” 

“T’ll show you that part first,” he said, smil- 
ing down at Grace. “Here are the generators 
with a capacity of 6,000 horse power. which 
furnish the power to run the engines and sup- 
ply the light. We get another 2,400 horse power 
from the city. And our coal bills! The coal 


Je. before they came to Rochester, N. Y., 
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bunkers above the boilers will hold 3,200 tons 
and the coal drops through chutes at the rate 
of nearly 400 tons per day. Those two big 
chimneys you saw on your way here are 366 
feet high.” 
“What!” 
high?” 
“Did you ever develop any pictures or film? 


exclaimed Howard. “Why so 
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keep the air the same, these big ammonia ma- 
chines are maintained. They have a capacity 
of 4,350 tons of ice. 

“You are in luck to-day,” said the guide as 
he piloted us out of the building when a big 
gong began to ring. “There is a fire drill.” 

All the employees were out of the plant, and 
drawn up before the building was Kodak Park’s 
own fire department of 150 men and two deputy 
chiefs. We later saw the complete fire-fight- 
ing outfit. This made me wonder about the wa- 
ter supply and, when I asked, the guide said 
that the company had its own pumping station 
at Lake Ontario. He showed us the pumping 
station which drove the water supply through 
the plant. 

“If needed,” he said, “there is a capacity 
here for twelve million gallons of water.” He 
laughed at Howard’s amazed eyes and added 











View in Kodak Park, Showing Administration Building in Center, and at Right the Tall “Twin Smoke Stacks” 


Yes? Then you noticed the smell of acid. 
Well, so much is used here that the chimneys 
must be high enough to carry away all possible 
fumes from the chemicals.” 

We were next shown the big refrigeration 
machines. The guide explained that the film, 


which we wind in the Kodak and have to be so 
careful to keep from the light, is spoiled if, in 
the making, moist air or air of differing tem- 
peratures is allowed to touch it. 


In order to 
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“Getting a Nice Drink”—A Picture Made With a Kodak 


that there was a steel tank and two more fire 
pumps in reserve. We were then taken into a 
three-story building and shown into a big din- 
ing room where the employees buy their lunch- 
es at cost. It had cafeteria equipment. The 
guide explained that the women employees had 
this dining room and there was another for the 
men. There were rest rooms, smoking rooms, 
libraries—the men’s and women’s rooms being 
separate. We visited a complete little hospital 
with a doctor and nurses in attendance, artd a 
dental parlor. There was an assembly hall 
for musical programs, dances, basketball or 
whatever amusement the employees voted to 
have. The guide took us outside to see the 
baseball diamond, tennis courts and other rec- 


reation grounds. 


“But, Auntie,” said Grace, “we haven’t seen 
them make anything yet.” 

Our guide overheard and explained that he 
had been showing us this part first in answer 
to her question about expenses. He pointed 
out that all this equipment was necessary to so 
large a plant yet it had nothing to do with the 
actual work. 

“You know whose idea the Kodak is, don’t 
you?” he asked Howard. 

“Yes. George Eastman’s, and it is the East- 
man Kodak Company.” 

“That’s right. And do you know it was 
thirty-four years ago that the first Kodak was 
made? Let’s see, that was in 1888.” 

“Did George Eastman begin making tliem 
right here, then?” asked Grace, eagerly. 

“Oh, no. His first improvements over the 
traveling outfit for making pictures were work- 
ed out in a room over a shop in the down-town 

(Continued on page 80) 
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MAY PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


See directions below for making this border 
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May Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel. 


A Successful Wild-Flower Project 


By Norine Connelly 


MOTIVE. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


To recognize and know the names of wild 
flowers. 

To earn wild-flower book. 

To try to bring the largest number of wild 
flowers. 


PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES OF THE CHILDREN. 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


To see which child could bring in the first wild 
flower. 

To bring in pictures, stories or articles on wild 
flowers for scrapbook. 


. To press each wild flower to mount in book 


later. 


. To dress paper dolls to represent wild flowers. 


To take excursion to study wild flowers. 


. To mount pictures found in Geographic Maga- 


zine. 

To suggest that the teacher make chart of 
all stories told by children with colored il- 
lustrations. 

To draw almost every flower studied. 

To make a frieze of wild flowers on top of 
board—child making best drawing on paper 
to be chosen as the artist for that day. 

To have exhibits of different wild flowers from 
time to time. 

To study birds with other high first grade. 

To make a scrapbook for children in hospital. 

To make up a flower play. 

To keep list of names of children bringing first 
flowers, with dates. 


SUBJECT MATTER INVOLVED. 


1. 






READING. 

(1) Stories of three or four sentences told by 
children were printed on chart and 
reviewed. 

(2) Other flower stories read. 

(3) Charles Keeler’s flower poems read and 
many memorized. . 

(4) Little jingles copied and read. ‘ 

(5) Flower games for reading, as: In a box 
were two sets of cards. One set showed 
pictures of different flowers. Each card in 
other set had description of a flower. 
Matched sets. 


2. LANGUAGE. 


(1) Oral stories about the flowers consisting of 
three or four sentences given by children 


without use of “and.” 
(2) Learned many flower poems. 














May Paper Cutting Border 


By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper 

in two lengthwise and fold into thirds; 
then fold again down the center, keeping all 
edges as even as 

lS OOO possible. In _ or- 
der to get inside 

the outer edge a 

short fold should 


\ 
| Pa be made, the pa- 
per clipped, and 
| the points of the 
. scissors inserted 
in the — small 
opening thus 
| made to cut out 
| cuts the 
must be folded, 
| keeping the outer 





the design. Part 
of the cutting 
may be done on 
the central fold, 
and for all minor 

paper 


edges even. The 
dotted lines indi- 


] cate the folds. 
Turn the paper 
| J whenever neces- 


sary to facilitate 

the cutting. Al- 

ways keep the 

edges even and 
avoid jagged, splintered cutting. In giving 
this for class work, the diagrams should be 
drawn on the blackboard, and the teacher 
should make several cuttings before the class, 
explaining the method as she works. Each 
pupil should have a whole sheet of paper and 
be allowed to make two attempts. The results 
often show much variety, and individuality 
should always be encouraged. In convention- 
alizing a leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great 
help to have good natural specimens before 
the class. 




















(3) Guessing games, as: My four orange 
petals are beautiful. I grow all over Cali- 
fornia. In the evening I close up tight. 
Can you guess who I am? 

(4) Another game: I am thinking of a flower 
that begins with “b.” Can you guess it? 

(5) Another game: I am thinking of a flower 
that rhymes with “up.” Can you guess it? 

(6) Children made second line of rhyme after 
first line was given by teacher. 

Teacher—I am a little buttercup. 
Child—Wouldn’t you like to have a sup? 

(7) Children wrote letters to Carl Purdy and 
other dealers for catalogues. 

(8) Made up a little fairy play in which each 
child took part. 

(9) Composed invitations to send home and to 
friends: “The wild flowers growing in 
Washington block, lot 103, invite you to a 
garden party Friday afternoon at one 
thirty o’clock, May—, 1920.” 

(10) Learned many flower poems. 


3. NATURE STUDY. 


(1) Learned names of many wild flowers. 

(2) Learned names of many birds. 

(3) Studied color of flower, shape of leaf, how 
and where it grew. 

(4) Care of flowers; how to pick them, leaving 
some flowers for seed. 

(5) Pressed all the wild flowers, mounted them 
and put them in book form. 


. DRAWING AND MANUAL Arts. 


(1) Drew many wild flowers, mounted and put 
them in book form. 

(2) Covers for drawing book made by sixth 
grade, 

(3) A new flower added to frieze after each 
drawing lesson. 

) Invitations illustrated. 

(5) Action figures dressed to represent differ- 
ent flowers. These we used to illustrate 
little rhymes. These were mounted on 
black paper and the rhymes printed with 
white pencil. 

(6) Costumes planned for play. 

(7) Each child made book of drawings. 

(8) Only one book of the rhymes, pressed 

flowers, etc., made for the class. 

Arrangement of flowers in vases, in ex- 

hibits, in rooms, etc. 


(9 
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Primary Methods and Devices—cminuea 


(10) Dressed paper dolls to represent different 
flowers. 
5. Music. 
(1) Flower songs learned and afterwards used 
in little plays. 


6. ARITHMETIC. 
(1) Counted flowers in bouquet. 








a eer sa %,. 


Wila-flower Exhibit in Miss Norine Connelly’s School. The music chart 


shown in the background carries on it original words 
ana music by the children 


(2) I had ten flowers. I lost one. How many 
have I now? 

(3) One day I was gathering flowers. I found 
two buttercups, three suncups, and five 
poppies How many flowers had I? 

(4) Counted flowers in frieze by 2’s; by 5’s. 

(5) Counted flowers in exhibit. ' 

(6) Counted number of pressed flowers. 


7. SPELLING AND PHONICS. 


(1) Learned to spell simple words. 
(2) Found all words beginning with “b,” “c,” 


etc. 
(3) Work in rhymes: 
Buttercup Violet Zygadene 
sup set clean 
pet mean 


(4) Contest: List of names of flowers on 
board. Had two children with pointers see 
which could find most words named. 


8. PENMANSHIP. 
(1) Wrote name under each drawing. 
(2) Wrote names at board. 
(3) Wrote letters to flower dealers. 
(4) Invitations to little flower play. 


9, PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
(1) Flower dances. 
(2) Flower games. 
(3) Walks to fields or woods. 


10. ETHICS. 
(1) Love of the beautiful. 
(2) Sharing with others. 
(3) Protecting flowers, plants, seeds, birds, 
birds’ nests, etc. 


11. THE PLay. 
The plot of the little play, made up by the 
children, grew out of the idea of giving the 
scrapbooks to children in the hospital. The 
name of the play was “The Wonderful 
Dream.” 


Fairy Play—The Wonderful Dream 


Evelyn (in bed)—Oh, Mother, I wish the postman 
would bring me something to-day. 

Mother—Here he comes now. 

(Evelyn sings Postman song.) 

Postman (blows whistle)—How are you to-day? 
Here is a package for you. 

Evetyn—Oh, Mother, look at my new book! See 
the flower fairies I wish they would come alive and 
live in my garden. 

Mother—I think we had better put the lovely book 





away now. You must go to sleep. Sings, “When 
Mother Sings My Lullaby.” 
(Evelyn goes to sleep. Fairy enters.) 

Fairy (dances around)—I am going to make this 
little girl’s wish come true. With my magic wand 
I shall change the flowers to fairies. They shall 
make her well. Little wild sweet peas, will you 
come? 

(Sweet Peas dance around child and sing 
“Sweet Pea Lady.” Change words to Wild 
Sweet Pea. After singing they “plant” 
themselves in the garden. Each flower does 
the same as it finishes singing.) 

Fairy—Wild lilac, we are waiting for 
you. 

Wild Lilac— 

Wild lilac is blue 
And we all love you. 

Fairy—Come, baby blue eyes. 

(They sing “Bonny Baby Blue Eyes” 
after skipping and dancing.) 

Fairy— 

Buttercup, buttercup, 
Why don’t you hurry up? 
Buttercups sing—Buttercup song.) 

Fairy—Indian Paint Brush, don’t you 
hear my Indian yell? 

(They come in and do Indian dance 
around Evelyn, singing “Indian Paint 
Brush.) 

Fairy—Sleepy poppies, wake up and 
come. 

(They sing “Sleepy Poppies” after little 
dance; and so on with as many flowers as 
are needed.) 

Dewman (sprinkles dew and recites) — 


“Ding dong, ding dong, 
With the light of day 

I chase the night away. 
Fresh dew around I shake 
And hill and dale awake; 
Awake, children, awake.” 


(Sun comes out and sings “Awake, Said the Sun- 
shine.” Then birds begin to sing.) 

Mother—Well, my dear, you are awake with the 
sun. Here is your new book. 

Evelyn—Oh, Mother, I had such a _ beautiful 
dream—I dreamed that all the little flowers in my 
book came to see me. 

Mother—I am so glad you had such a happy 
dream. 

Evelyn—I feel so well this morning. May I go 
out in the yard to-day? 

Mother—Wait and see what the doctor says. Oh, 
here he comes now. 

Doctor (shakes hands with Mother)—Well, 
Evelyn, how are you feeling to-day? Some kind 








fairy must have visited you last night. (To Mother) 
What has happened to this little girl? She looks 
perfectly well. 

Evelyn—Oh, doctor, may I go outside to-day? 

Doctor—Yes, my dear, you may. 

Mother—You must wrap up well. 
bath robe around her.) 

Evelyn—Oh, I am so happy. Look, Mother, here 
are all my flowers that I dreamed of last night, 
growing in my garden. Mother, may I have my 
breakfast out here? 

Mother—Let me get your little table and dishes. 

Doctor—Well, Evelyn, good-by. I shall have to go 
along and see if the good fairy has visited any more 
of my boys and girls. 

(Mother brings table and breakfast. When she 
is gone, fairy enters garden.) 

Fairy—Any grown-ups in this garden? 

Evelyn—Oh no, come and have breakfast with me. 

(Evelyn and Fairy sing “Tea Party.” Little girls 
enter—answer in song. Join tea party. Cat sings 
and joins tea party. Bird sings—rejects invitation 
to party. Girls clear table.) 

(Gypsy Peddler comes by. Girls sing “Gypsy 
Peddler” and he answers. Girls play in garden with 
the fairy. One little girl says: “We have been 
studying all about these flowers in school”). 

Evelyn—Let us play “Ring around the Rosie.” 

(Flowers join the circle.) 

Mother (calls) —Evelyn, it’s time to come in now. 

Evelyn—All right, Mother. 

Fairy—I must scamper—grown-ups are in the 
garden. 

Little Girlsk—We must go too. Good-by, Evelyn. 

(Flowers “plant” themselves in garden again. 
Fairy disappears.) 

This spring, the same class, who are 2A’s now, 
are reviewing the flowers in several new ways. 


(Wraps by 


1. ALPHABET Book. 
(1) Language: Make up different rhymes for 
the flowers, as: 
B is for buttercups shiny and gay, 
If you pick them it will pay. 
Write these rhymes on board for Reading. 
(2) Reading: Read other A B.C Books. 
(8) Drawing and Manual Arts: Print each 
letter, illustrate each rhyme, put book to- 
gether, make cover, etc. 


2. Music CHART. 
(1) Language: Children make up rhymes. 
(2) Reading: Read rhymes. Scan for musi- 
cal rhythm. 
(3) Music: Compose music for words. Teach- 
er keeps a chart of all songs illustrated. 


3. Fairy TALE Books. 
(1) Language: Several children tell fairy 





Group of Miss Norine Connelly’s pupils who took part in the fairy play, “‘The Wonderful Dream.” The blackboard at the left 
shows lists of names of wild flowers brought in by the pupils. Avthe right may be seen the wild-flower trieze drawn by the children 
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Primary Methods and Devices— continue. 


stories of flowers being studied that day. 
Best story copied on board. Then children 
copy this story for their book. 

(2) Reading: The story is used for a reading 
lesson. 

(3) Nature Study: Children are told of any 
early use of flower, any superstition, where 
and how flower grows. 

(4) Drawing: Each flower is drawn to illus- 
trate story. Cover made for book. 

(5) History: Touch on early history of Cali- 
fornia (or local state) in studying each 
flower. 


4, ALPHABET FLOWER BLOCKS. 

(1) Drawing and Manual Arts: Measure and 
cut out blocks. Print capital letters or use 
printing machine. [Illustrate each letter 
with two flowers. 

(2) Reading: Reading the blocks. 

(3) Spelling and Phonics: Pronounce and spell 
words. Finding words beginning with same 
letter as buttercup, brodiza, etc. 

(4) Leisure time: Play with blocks. 





Suggestions for Spring Projects 
By Ruth Angelo 


ITH the arrival of spring comes a broad 
W field for projects. At this time of the 

school year it is necessary to vitalize and 
add to the interest of the ordinary work. This can 
easily be done by bringing situations of real life into 
the schoolroom. When the teacher makes out her 
course of study for spring she must consider the 
community in which her pupils live. But no matter 
what the conditions may be, nature study will pre- 
dominate in spring projects. 


Nothing can be more interesting to the small child 
than animals in the schoolroom. Perhaps it may be 
a hen, which can be kept until the eggs are hatched 
and the chicks a few days old. To have this the 
children will see the need for a coop. In the first 
grade it must be a very simple affair, perhaps just 
a large box with wire screen over it; but in the third 
and fourth grades it should be constructed according 
to a plan worked out by the children. 

The other subject matter will be a natural out- 
growth of the industrial period. For arithmetic 
the children may keep a record of the cost of the 
coop. They will need to solve practical problems in 
measuring. Pounds, ounces, pints and.quarts will 
be made vital to them in purchasing nails, paint, ete. 
The children should be permitted to do the purchas- 
ing in the upper grades; in the first and second 
grades they will gain a knowledge of industrial life 
by going with the teacher. 

For language the children in the two lower grades 
will want to write sentences, a class story or a class 
letter, telling about the construction of their coop. 
In the upper grades it may be a letter, an individual 
story or record of their work. This will supply the 
need for spelling and writing. When the coop is 
finished, no better nature study could be had than 
the actual experience of caring for a hen and chick- 
ens, a rabbit or a guinea pig or some other suitable 
animal. 

Another good project is the construction of a rec- 
tangular aquarium. It may be small or large as 
desired. The most difficult part of this industrial 
work is making the aquarium so that it will not leak. 
After cementing the sections they may be gone over 
with lead to make them leak proof. Here again will 
be the need for measuring and keeping an account 
of the cost for arithmetic work. 

For language some in the lower grades will write 
the class story or class letter to some other grade 


about their work. In the upper grades individual 
stories, letters and records of their work, or di- 
rections telling another grade how to make an 
aquarium may be written. This again will bring a 
need for spelling and writing. For nature study 
there will be the care of the fish and trips to the 
woods or ponds to gather material for the aquarium. 

At this time the children will be much interested 
in birds coming back to make nests for the summer. 
This will be an excellent time for making bird 
houses and bird baths. The first and second grades 
may make very simple ones out of cigar boxes, paint- 
ing them a dull color. The third and fourth grades 
may follow plans found in some good bird book. The 
other subject matter will follow the industrial period 
as in the other projects. The children will learn 
more about birds through this project than any book 
could teach them. 

The best project will be gardening. Perhaps 
there is a school garden; if not, each child might 
have a small plot of his own at home. Here, besides 
gaining an excellent knowledge of agricultural life 
and lessons in citizenship, there will be endless 
material for arithmetic, spelling, writing, language, 
simple geography, drawing and reading. 

The child who has a garden may start his early 
plants in the school window boxes or flower pots. If 
there.can be no gardening outside, excellent results 
can be obtained by making window boxes and raising 
vegetables in the schoolroom. Some children will be 
more interested in flowers. They will enjoy making 
clay flower pots and planting flowers in them. It 
will add to the value of this project to send the flow- 
ers to a hospital or to shut-ins. The garden project 
may give rise to a need for baskets made from reed 
or raffia. The flower gardening will call for flower 
vases, bulb bowls and wall pockets to be made out of 
clay. 

Some will say that these projects are impossible 














I. PREPARATION FOR PLANTING 


1. Materials: Brown construction paper, 
green wrapping paper, brown wrapping paper, 
white cutting paper, black crayola. 

2. Method of Procedure: Cut mount of 
brown construction paper, 8” x 10%”. Cut 
mat of green wrapping paper, 7” x 94%”. With 
black crayola draw a path across green mount 
about one inch from bottom margin. Paste 
green mat on brown mount. For wagon cut 
oblong, two circles for wheels, and handle from 
brown wrapping paper. Paste body of wagon, 
| then wheels, and add pole. Outline wheels 





| with black crayola, placing a heavy dot in cen- 
ter. Cut tools from white paper, paste on 
green to represent them as lying about in the 
grass. Part of the rake and hoe should be left 


Spring Paper Cutting Projects 


BY GERTRUDE R. CONOVER 


unpasted that they may be folded back in 
natural positions. The top of the wagon, also, 
may be left free and tools or plants pasted 
inside. 

II. GARDEN PLAN 


1. Materials: Gray or brown construction 
paper, 8” x 10%”, for mat. Green paper for 
tops of vegetables. Red, white and orange 
paper for roots. Brown crayola. 

2. Method of Procedure: Draw faint pen- 
cil outline of a rectangle, 6” x 9”. From each 
corner draw a heavy line 244” x 4” to mark the 
garden. Outline these oblongs with brown 
crayola. From red paper cut four radishes 
and four beets. Pass black crayola lightly 
over beets to darken. Cut four onions from 
white paper and four carrots from orange pa- 

















per. Cut the tops of the vegetables from the 
green paper, using, if possible, a light tone for 
onions and carrots, medium for radishes, and 
dark for beets. Mount vegetables in each bed, 
pasting green tops over the colored roots, 

Write the dimensions of the garden and in- 
structions for planting. Later apply to out- 
door garden. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PLANTING MY GARDEN 


Prepare beds. 

Beets—Furrows 1” deep; 12” apart. 

Carrots—Furrows 1%” deep; 18” apart. 

Onions—Furrows 1” deep; 18” apart; sets 
2” apart. 

Radishes—Furrows %” deep; 12” apart; 
seeds 1” apart. 
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Primary Methods and Devices—corisues 


because of lack of material. For the woodwork let us 
teach economy and thrift by using crates and boxes 
discarded by the stores and scraps from the man- 
ual training department. The children will bring 
nails, tools and paintbrushes. The other material 
needed can be brought at small cost. The benefits 
derived will be well worth the price. 





A Fascinating Number Race 
By E. Corinne Skillman 


RAW on the blackboard at the front of the 
D room a counter, resembling those seen in coun- 

try stores, and place upon it certain articles 
(with their prices) which are full of interest to 
children. Place this high in the blackboard space 
where all can see. 

Use colors in drawing so as to make the counter 
as attractive as possible. The teacher may use her 
ingenuity in regard to the articles she chooses for the 
store, suiting them to the age of the children and 
their peculiar interests. 

The important phase of this game lies in the fact 
that it helps form a foundation for the teaching of 
that most difficult bugbear, the multiplication tables, 
inasmuch as it gives even the slowest pupils a con- 
crete idea of “so many times a thing.” My first 
graders grasped the idea to a most gratifying degree 
and thoroughly enjoyed playing this game. 

Select two pupils for the race. They go to the 
blackboard, or to the store as we say, at the front 
of the room, and take chalk in hand, ready for the 
race. They are standing directly under the draw- 
ing of the counter, so that they may easily refer to 


the listed prices. When the teacher asks them to 
buy an article or articles, they write the unit price 
in a column as many times as the number of articles 
purchased. 

Teacher, playing mother, referee, or impartial 
judge, begins: 


“Buy three balls.” (3c. each) Children, reaching 


up high so that the class can see, write thus: 3 
3 

3 

“Buy two bats.” (5c. each) Children write: 5 

5 


“Buy three sticks of candy.” (2c. each) Chil- 


dren write: 


howe 


“What’s the bill? One, two three. Go!” 

Then begins the merry counting of the columns 
of figures, and how the eyes of the winner do dance! 
If there is any question as to who really did get the 
answer first, the teacher makes the decision, being 
careful to be very fair in her decree, for the verdict 
means a great deal to these young hearts. In the 
event of a tie, she may let them buy again, selecting 
different articles. 

Other players may go to the store, and the game 
may continue for quite a while, for the practical, 
realistic, and concrete nature of this buying and 
calculating stimulates and holds attention. 

A thorough instillation of the “times” idea is ac- 
complished, for in order to participate in the play 
the children must grasp the thought involved. For 
example, they must realize that five balls cost five 3’s, 
three rabbits cost three 6’s, and four chicks cost 











MAY COLORING CARD 


Children may trace color, mount and memorize this selection. Tt will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their Friends.. 


Words unspoken 
we are master of, 
words spoken are 


master of us. aa 


ARR aA 
















four 1’s. If at first the child has-difficulty. to under- 
stand, draw five balls (or whatever the article is) 
and mark the price on each. 

Then later, possibly in the second grade, and often 
even in the first, the children become so proficient 
that, instead of writing the amounts one under an- 
other, they can carry the sums in their heads. For 
instance, the teacher (or for variation, a reliable 
pupil, says: 

“Buy two rabbits.” 

“Buy three bats.” 

“Buy three pails.” 

“Buy four chicks.” 

“What’s the bill? One, two three. Go!” 

These steps are somewhat advanced beyond the 
general course of study for our first graders, but it 
is interesting as an experiment just to try this. 
Later on, of course, with the brighter pupils, as- 
tonishing accuracy and capability are often the 
pleasing result. 

The third grade games may be made more com- 
plicated and.may deal with higher numbers. 

An ingenious teacher will grasp this idea, ex- 
panding and developing it to suit the special needs 
of her children. She may make a much larger 
counter, with fruits and staple groceries in evi- 
dence. She may even draw shelves above the counter 
upon which are placed boxes containing coffee, tea, 
spices, etc., with placards designating the prices of 
these. The children themselves may construct a toy 
store out of pasteboard or wooden boxes, to make 
the blackboard races more real. 

After a while the pupils begin to realize that three 
7’s are 21, that four 9’s are 36, that three 8’s are 24, 
ete. The miracle has been wrought! Their tables 
have been assimilated, as it were. They are no 
longer abstract figures that must be pored over, 
studied, and learned “in the order of their appear- 
ance.” Instead, the teacher and pupils both discover 
with delight that the idea of multiplication has be- 
come a something real and tangible, and is no longer 
relegated to those abstract studies which so fre- 
quently discourage the pupil and seem to his youth- 
ful mind to be so far away from his everyday life. 


(6c. each) Children write: 12 
(5c. each) Children write: 15 
(4c. each) Children write: 12 
(1c. each) Children write: 4 


— 





THE TALE OF A PEANUT 


Little yellow twins were they, 
Both neatly dressed in red. 

I broke into their yellow house, 
And took them from their bed. 


The above riddle furnished an interesting read- 
ing lesson for certain beginners, who were correlat- 
ing nature study, history, drawing, writing, lan- 
guage and reading through the medium of the 
peanut. 

Language work, substantially as given below, 
grew out of the children’s own experience: 

“In the spring we planted peanuts in our garden. 
We planted them in sandy soil. We watered them. 
By and by the little plants came from the ground. 
We watched them grow. They grew and grew and 
grew all summer. We weeded them. In the fall we 
looked for peanuts on the vines. We could not see 
any. We pulled one of the vines from the ground. 
The peanuts were on the roots, like potatoes. We 
gathered all our peanuts. We cleaned them and 
dried them. On Halloween we roasted them and ate 
them at our Halloween party.” 

This history of the peanut was typed in large 
print, enough copies for each child to possess one, 
and used as a reading lesson one day. 


SAVE THE MAIL-ORDER CATALOGUE 


In one room the bulky catalogue of a large mail- 
order house occupied a place on the material and 
supply table. When time for the painting lesson 
came it took no time at all for the teacher to tear 
off a handful of its pages to distribute to the children 
to place on their desks under their papers and water 
pans. It was economical, saving better paper or the 
time it would have taken to tear newspapers to 2 
convenient size. 

The children made use of it at various times, too. 
I saw one child come for a sheet in which to wrap 
up the small scraps left from his cutting; another 
to clean the mud off her shoes on coming in from 
recess. A third supplied a little visitor with a page 
displaying toys, and a pair of scissors with which to 
cut them out. 
























MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED TOY | 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY 








Ree 





DIRECTIONS 


The parts may be traced on heavy construction paper, 
colored, cut and joined as shown. All the costume is yel- 
low-orange, except the bodice, shoes and turned-up. ruffle . 
around the bottom of the skirt. Join with small, round- 
headed, brass paper fasteners as shown. 
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“The Great Stone Face” Dramatized 


Foreword by Alice H. Lund, Principal Training Dept., Hum- 
boldt State Normal School, Arcata, Cal., Formerly 
Supervisor, Louisiana State Normal College 


S—“pHIS dramatization of Haw- 
thorne’s “The Great Stone 
Face” was worked out by Miss 
Fanny Idom at _ Louisiana 
State Normal College. in stu- 
dent teaching with twenty sev- 

= enth-grade pupils in English. 
The children read the story in reading circle, 
in groups, frequently impersonating characters 
while reading the direct discourse. The plan 
to play the whole story was the answer to the 
children’s request. The story was divided into 
acts and the entire class set to crystallizing 
the dramatization of the first part into definite 
written form for a try-out. After the composi- 
tions were read to the class, the group voted on 
the best one. The author selected, together 
with two or three whom he chose to assist him, 
put the act into its final form, combining the 
best in all the papers of the group, and smooth- 
ing and polishing. In every case, with the ex- 
ception of “Ernest” (who was elected by the 
group), the section that had written the act 
took the parts concerned in it. This plan was 
followed for the whole story. 

As fast as the acts were written and the lines 
learned, the children began to practice drama- 
tizing. A few rehearsals put the parts togeth- 
er, and the children then invited the remainder 
of the training school and their friends to a 
very creditable performance. 

The plan of procedure was the socialized 
recitation; the reaction of the children that 
they had done a rather big piece of work espe- 
cially well. 





The Great Stone Face 
ACT I 
(Ernest is sitting at his mother’s knee, looking out 
at the mountain that bears the Great Stone Face. 
His mother is knitting.) 
Ernest—Tell the story again, dear Mother. Pray, 
tell me all about it. I do love to hear it. 





when I was a mere child. The story is so old that 
even the Indians that inhabited this valley heard 
this story from their forefathers. It is said that it 
had been murmured by the mountains and whispered 
by the winds to them. 

(Ernest’s nother receives guests.) 

Ernest—Welcome, dear friends, we have just been 
talking of the fulfillment of the prophecy. 

1st Neighbor—Good evening, good evening. Well, 
Ernest, I am afraid you will have to wait a long 
time. 

Old Man—I am the oldest man in the valley, 
and I haven’t seen a man that resembles the Great 
Stone Face. 

2nd Neighbor—While we sit about here knitting 
in the twilight, tell the tale again. It is worth any- 
one’s hearing for the hope that comes of the man 
that will help the valley become prosperous. 

Ernest—Go on, Mother. 

Mother—The story is that some day a child who 
is born hereabouts shall be an exact image of the 
Great Stone Face. His manner shall be noble. He 
shall be the greatest, noblest personage of this time. 
He shall be among men as the Stone Face is among 
the rocks, benign and kind and as much greater than 
the common men, as this face is higher than the 
others. 

Ernest—Oh, Mother, dear Mother, I do hope that 
I shall live to see him. 

1st Neighbor—I would like to see a really great 
man. 

2nd Neighbor—To think he is to be born in this 
valley! Maybe he already lives hereabouts, 


Ernest—Maybe he has moved away. 
Mother—He will come back and help us. 

Old Man—Many, many boys have left here, and 
have gone into the world, but they seldom return. 
(Enter Town Crier.) 

Town Crier—The prophecy is fulfilled! The 





savior of the valley has come! Mr. Gathergold is 
coming to the village! 

Old Man—Gathergold, the rich man, Gathergold! 
He once lived in this valley near the village. I 
never thought he would return! 

Ernest—The savior of the valley has come! 

1st Neighbor—Why, when he was a boy, I do 
remember, he looked exactly like the image. 

2nd Neighbor—If he is so rich, he will help our 
valley so we shall have no more poor. 

Mother—Ernest, you will live to see the image of 
the Great Stone Face. 

Ernest—I am so thankful, and he will help the 
poor. I shall study to be like him. 

Old Man—Anyway, I want to see him. 

1st Neighbor—Let me go home and tell the people 
there to come. 

Ernest—Mother, let me help put the house in or- 
der, so we may go to meet him. 


(Exit Mother and Ernest ) 


3rd Neighbor—At last we find one of our own 
valley boys who fulfills the prophecy. 

4th Neighbor—Like the Great Midas, everything 
he touches turns to gold. 

5th Neighbor—They say he is so very rich it would 
take a hundred years to count his wealth. 

rd Neighbor—A skillful architect has been sent to 
build a palace fit for such a vastly wealthy man as 
he. 

1st Neighbor—They say the palace is to be of 
marble white as snow, the doors, with silver knobs, 
made of many fine kinds of wood from across the 
sea, 

2nd Neighbor—The windows are to be of solid 
glass from floor to ceiling. 

4th Neighbor—His bed chamber will be so glitter- 
ing that it will be a wonder if he can close his eyes 
there. 

Old Man—What kind of furniture has he? 

5th Neighbor—The furniture is magnificent. A 
whole troop of black and white servants are with 
him. 

(Ernest and his mother come back.) 

Ernest—Mother, do I look well enough to meet the 
great man? 

Mother—You are so sunbrowned from working in 
the fields, he will know you are a hard worker. 

Ernest—When the day’s work was over I have 
gazed for hours, thinking the Stone Face has recog- 
nized me, and smiled with kindness and encourage- 
ment. 

Old Man—The great Mr. Gathergold will never 
notice you. 

Ernest—If he resembles the Great Stone Face he 
will notice even the smallest of us, and if he is as 
rich as they say, we shall have no more poor in the 
valley. 


(People of the valley come in ahead of the 
great man.) 

People of Valley—Here comes the great Mr. 
Gathergold. 

Old Man—Why, his skin is as yellow as his own 
gold, his eyes are sharp, and his lips too thin. 

3rd Neighbor—Notice how wrinkled he is. 

People of Valley—The very image of the Great 
Stone Face, sure enough; the old prophecy is true, 
and here we have the great man come at last! 

Ernest—Mother, I don’t see how they can think 
he resembles the Great Stone Face. 

Beggars—In charity’s sweet name, give us alms. 

Gathergold—This is all I have to spare. Take this 
and be satisfied. 

3rd Neighbor—Why, his name might better be 
“Scattercopper.” 

Other Neighbors (shout)—He is the very image 
of the Great Stone Face. 

(Neighbors leave.) 

Ernest—Mother, can’t we help the beggars? 

Mother—Yes, dear, we will take them in and give 
them food. 

Ernest—Mother, the Great Stone Face seems to 
say to me, “Fear not, Ernest, the man will come. 
He will come.” 


ACT II 


(Many yeurs later. Ladies sit on hotel veranda 
kmtting and talking. Country woman comes in to 
sell lace and flowers). 

1st 1.ady—Have you heard the story of this hotel? 

2nd Lady—Yes, that a man by the name of Gath- 
ergold built it for his palace. 





3rd Lady—Poor man, he returned to this valley 
as the image of the Great Stone Face, but after he 
had lost his fortune, the people agreed there had 
been really no resemblance. 

1st Lady—The reason that I spoke of this was be- 
cause of a report that the very image of the Great 
Stone Face will come to the valley to-day. A man 
who is known in camp and battle field as Old Blood- 
and-Thunder, infirm with age and weary with fight- 


‘ing, returns to this place where he was born, to find 


peace where he left it. 

3rd Lady—The valley seems convinced that he is 
the image. I hear that all his old neighbors and 
their grown-up children are going to welcome him 
with cannons, and a public dinner. They say he will 
bring great good fortune to all. 

Peddler—Laces and flowers, ladies? 

2nd Lady—May I see them? Do you live in the 
valley? 

Peddler—Yes, madam, and I heard you mention 
Old Blood-and-Thunder. An aid-de-camp traveling 
this way says he was struck with the resemblance 
to the Great Stone Face, and many people in the 
valley are ready to swear on oath that Blood-and- 
Thunder is the very image of it. They remember 
noticing the resemblance when he was a boy, though 
they did not speak of it then. 

8rd Lady—Why do they make so much of him? 

Peddler—If he has the energy he has shown in 
battle, he will give work to the poor, and teach us 
how to succeed. Another report has come later that 
the statesman nicknamed Old Stony Phiz, who is 
running for the Presidency, will be here to-day. 
There be many men who say that he is the very 
image of the Great Stone Face. 

1st Lady—Which do you think is right?. 

Peddler—I do not know. I remember when Stony 
Phiz was a boy, he looked like the image. 

2nd Lady—He is an orator, isn’t he? 

Peddier—His tongue is indeed magic. It some- 
times rumbles like thunder, and sometimes warbles 
like the sweetest music. Everyone must believe him. 


_ Wrong seems right and right seems wrong when he 


speaks. 

8rd Lady—Does he come to the valley to seek votes 
for the Presidency? 

Peddler—We have just had notice of his coming 
and great preparations have been made, and a crowd 
of people went out to receive him. They are headed 
by our wise man Ernest. If Ernest believes he is 
the right man all will vote for him. 

2nd Lady—Is Ernest the man that is so often to be 
seen gazing at the Great Stone Face? 

Peddler—Yes, madam, but this does not keep him 
from being kind, industrious and neighborly. He 
never turns the poor from his door. 

1st Lady—lIt is odd that he spends his time wait- 
ing for such a man. 

Peddler—The prophecy will be fulfilled. Ernest is 
very wise. He utters truths that mold the lives of 
those who hear him, and good deeds drop constantly 
from his hand. He believes that the prophecy will 
come true, and so the man will surely come. 


(Five neighbors enter). 


1st Neighbor—Neighbors, the crowd is gathered to 
welcome the great Old Blood-and-Thunder. 

2nd Neighbor—And Old Stony Phiz will come an 
hour later. 

8rd Neighbor—So we shall see this day the image 
of the Great Stone Face. It must be one or the other 
of these men. 

2nd Neighbor—Which do you believe will resemble 
the Great Stone Face? 

1st Neighbor—I think it will be Blood-and- 
Thunder. The image of the Stone Face must be one 
who can command. 

Peddler—And I think it may be Stony Phiz. For 
truly with his silvery tongue he will be able to per- 
suade the rich to help the poor of the valley. 

8rd Lady—Were they both born in this valley? 

8rd Neighbor—Yes, madam. Have you seen the 
tables arranged in the woods with the Stone Face in 
view for the Blood-and-Thunder banquet? Over the 
general’s chair, which Washington himself sat in, 
is an arch of green boughs, with the banner beneath 
which our hero has won his great victories. 


(Old Blood-and-Thunder’ comes in with his attend- 
ants and followers.) 


2nd Neighbor—’Tis the same face to a hair. 
(Continued on pace 81° 
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Entertainment for May Programs 


Queen Mother 
A Play for Mother’s Day 
By Lelia Munsell 


The setting shows a large throne 
chair, with platforms at side and back, 
varying in height, to allow for the ef- 
fective grouping of the Gifts about the 
throne. Two little girls in white are 
shown putting the finishing touches to 
the decorations. 

The Queen Mother should welcome 
the Gifts warmly. As she speaks the 
words assigned she may extend her 
hands, rising, or step down and lead 
the Gift up by the hand, or put an arm 
about his or her shoulder. Let such 
acts of welcome be varied and nat- 
ural. The Gifts courtesy deeply as 
they are presented. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


QUEEN MOTHER wears white, with 
an over-train of red. 

HERALD is in medieval costume, with 
plumed hat. He carries a trumpet. 

Two GIRLS arranging the throne are 
in simple white. 

MAIDENS carrying the crown and 
wreath are in white, with flowing hair. 
Long, loose gowns will be effective. 
The crown should be covered with gilt 
paper, and the wreath should be of 
red and white flowers. 

SUNSHINE is in clear yellow, with a 
square of yellow bound on the head, 
and falling over forehead and shoul- 
ders. 

RAIN wears a long, straight, gray 
gown. Select a girl with long black 
hair, and let it hang unbound. 

SEASONS are conventional in cos- 
tume. Spring wears green, with 
wreath and girdle of violets; Summer 
rose color, with headdress of roses; 
Autumn brown, with colored leaves; 
and Winter white (a woolly gown is 
best). 

Joy wears white and green, with 
small bells sewed to garments. 

LIGHT wears white and yellow, and 
carries a lighted candle. 

Music is dressed as a troubadour, 
and should be able to play the mando- 
lin, guitar, or banjo and to sing. 

FaitH and Hops should wear classi- 
cal costumes, and have the hair bound 
with a fillet. 

KNOWLEDGE should wear mortar- 
board cap and gown. 

LovE should be a small boy, in white, 
with small white wings. He should be 
light enough to be carried without 
fatigue. 
1st Girl (arranging throne)— 

We must have everything just right, 
2nd Girl— 

For the Queen Mother comes to- 

night; 

Ist Girl— 

And all the world rich gifts will 

bring, 

2nd Girl— 

And in her honor praises sing. 
Herald— 

Make way for our queen, Queen 

Mother. 

Like her there was never another. 

Queen of all things is she, 

Through time and eternity. 

(He retires.) 

Chorus of the Gifts (They come 
dancing in from opposite sides, and 
form for singing; “Music” accom- 
panies them on ‘his instrument.— 
Tune: “Juanita” )— 

Softly we’re singing, 

Praises to our glorious Queen. 

Gifts we are bringing, 

To our glorious Queen. 
All the world’s rich splendor 
Would be gift by far too small— 
All our love most tender— 
We would bring it all. 


Refrain— 


Mother! Queen Mother! 


All our gifts to thee we bring. 
Mother! 
List! 


Queen Mother! 
Thy praise we sing. 





(They dance out, softly repeating 


| the refrain.) 
| Herald— 


Make way for the Queen! We 

crown her to-day. 

Make way for the Queen! Make 

way, make way! 

(Queen enters, preceded by Maiden 
carrying a golden crown, and followed 
by one carrying a red and white 
wreath. The Herald advances and 
leads her to. the throne, which she 
seems reluctant to occupy. Before she 
sits, she speaks.) 


Queen Mother— 
I cannot see 
Why I should crownéd be; 
Just loving hearts within a home, 
A little circle all my own, 
Strength for each and every task— 
This, and a chance to serve, 
Is all I ask. 


1st Maiden (with crown, advancing 
and kneeling)— 

Of course, Queen Mother, that we 

know. 

But won’t you give us chance to 

show 

How much we love you? 

long 

To praise you with our gifts and 

song? 

(Queen seats herself. Herald takes 
golden crown and places it on her 
head. She takes it off smilingly.) 
Queen Mother— 

No, no! A golden crown is not for 


How we 


me. 
My life’s too simple, don’t you see? 
2nd Maiden (with wreath, advancing 
and kneeling) — 
Queen Mother, will you wear my 
flowers, 
Fragrant with memories of the hours 
When your rich love, so freely given, 
Shed upon earth the light of heaven? 
(Herald places wreath on her head.) 
2nd Maiden (to first)— 
’Tis more becoming than your crown. 
1st Maiden— 
Yes, that it is, I freely own. 
Queen Mother— 
I’ll wear the flowers, though I can’t 
see 
Why simple “I” should crownéd be. 
Chorus (heard without)— 
Mother! Queen Mother, 
All our gifts to thee we bring. 
Mother! Queen Mother! 
List! Thy praise we sing. 
1st Maiden— 
The Gifts are come, Queen Mother 
dear. 
2nd Maiden— 
May we present them to you here? 
Queen Mother— 
Gifts, for me? 
Why should that be? 
But bring them in. 


(1st Maiden brings in Sunshine, sec- 
ond Maiden Rain.) 


1st Maiden— 
I bring you Sunshine. 


2nd Maiden— 
And I Rain. 


Sunshine— 

Symbols of happiness and pain, 
Rain— 

Symbols of harvest and golden grain. 

(The Maidens present the Seasons, 
each leading two by the hand.) 


1st Maiden— 
We bring you the bounteous Seasons 
four. 
Spring— 
We lay at your feet a generous store 
Summer— 
Of all that the good old earth brings 
forth 


Autumn— 
In East or West, or South or North. 


Winter— 
Queen Mother, the earth and its 
seasons belong to you; 
No _ has served it with love so 
rue. 








Queen Mother— 
O Sunshine and Rain, and Seasons 
our, 
Come stand beside me. Are there 
more? 
(isi Maiden brings in Joy, the sec- 
ond Light.) 
1st Maiden— 
I bring you Joy. 
2nd Maiden— 
I bring you Light. 
Joy (dancing and jingling bells)— 
May all your days be glad and 
bright. 
Light— 
Joy and Light are your handmaidens 


true. 
What, Queen Mother, can we do for 
you? 
Queen Mother— 
Joy and Light, you are beautiful 
things. 
What gladness your presence always 
rings. 
I’ll use you. Tl pass you on to 
others— 
To sad little children and worried 
mothers. 
Ist Maiden (bringing in Music, who 
strums a mandolin)— 
I bring you Music, soft and low. 
Music— 
And [ll sing you what all the world 
doth know. 
(Sings—Tune: “Home, Sweet Home.’) 
’Mid pleasures and palaces though 
we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there’s no place 
like home. 
And the charm of that home is the 
mother so fair. 
A hovel is home if Queen Mother is 
there. 
Refrain— 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home. 
A hovel is home if Queen Mother 
is there. 
Queen Mother— 
O rs om you too are a beautiful 


thin 
My little ‘children should dance and 
sing. 
(1st Maiden leads in Hope, second 
Faith.) 
1st Maiden— 
Faith and Hope, with earnest brow, 
2nd Maiden— 
O dear Queen Mother, we bring you 
now. 
Faith— — 
O Mother Queen, Faith would give 
you power 
To glimpse the light through the 
darkest hour. 


| feet, his 





Hope— 
And Hope would tinge dull discour- | 
agement, 
With glorious light of a rainbow 
tint. 


Queen Mother— 
Dear Hope and Faith, I know your 
worth. 
You have courage and balm for my 
sad old earth. 
2nd Maiden (bringing Knowledge)— 
And this is Knowledge, Queen Moth- 
er so sweet; 
All her wealth of learning she lays 
at your feet. 


Knowledge— 
Dear Queen, I would serve you from 
day to day, 
In such humble manner as I may. 


Queen. Mother— 
I have prayed for Knowledge, and 
for wisdom I plead, 
For my problems are many, and 
great is my need. 


(Both Maidens present Love, lead- 
ing him between them.) 


1st Maiden— 
Love, Queen Mother, the gift of Love. 


(Love breaks away from their hands 
and runs to throne, climbing up on lap 
of Queen, throwing his arms about her 
neck and kissing her, while other Gifts 
smile in aw pleased way.) 











Mother 


(gathers Love in her 
arms and walks to front of stage)— 


Queen 


You little darling! The very best! 

I'll willingly pass along the rest, 

But oh, I’d like to keep you, dear, 

Pressed close and warm to my bosom 
here. 

(She turns to the other Gifts, carry- 
ing Love in one arm and extending the 
other with an inviting gesture. The 
Gifts all come to the front, grouping 
themselves about her.) 

Queen Mother— 

I’m very sure it cannot be 

You lovely things are just for me. 

At first I wondered what it meant, 

But now I know that you were sent 

That I might use you, don’t you see, 

To bless my children, make them 

free— 

To fill with joy each little life— 

To gird them for the stress and 

strife. 

I’ve never thought much of receiving. 

A mother’s pleasure is in giving. 
1st Maiden— 

Now isn’t that just like our Queen? 
2nd Maiden— 

Was more generous ruler ever seen? 
Queen Mother (caressing Love)— 

And even you, you darling Love, 

Sent from God’s own throne above, 

I'll give you to my girls and boys. 

Without you, stale were all our joys. 
fst Maiden— 

You cannot, Queen. 

were vain. 
2nd Maiden— 

Give Love away, it comes again. 
Queen Mother (smiling)— 

Then I will keep the overflow. 

others.) 

And now, dear Gifts, I beg you go, 

And bless my children, for my sake, 

Whose joy is to give, and not to take. 
Herald— 

We will obey, O Queen most sweet, 

But ere we go, here at your feet, 

Kneeling, we pay you homage true. 

To-day the world belongs to you. 

(Soft music behind the scenes.) 

(All kneel before her. Love slips 
from her arms and kneels just at her 
little hands upraised. She 
them between her 


The thought 


(To 


stoops and takes 
own. Curtain.) 





The Polite Boy 
By Nellie York Spangler 


| When Mother comes in at the door, 


I stand until she’s seated. 
I’m told that mothers set great store 
By being kindly treated. 


| — I am walking on the street, 


I doff my cap quite neatly 
| When I my mother chance to meet; 
She bows and smiles discreetly. 


And I have learned that little boys 
Can sometimes wash the dishes; 
And they can keep from making noise, 

If that’s what Mother wishes. 





Little May Blossom 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


Little May Blossom lay fast asleep 

In the chill of a wintry day 

And dreamed she would wear a new 
white robe 

In the merry month of May. 


Little May Blossom waked to hear 
The sound of an April song 

And the robin’s note of hearty cheer, 
Calling the whole day long. 


“Come, Little May Blossom,” he seem- 
ed to say; 

“There is work in the world for you. 

The earth is ready for grasses sweet 

And flowers of every hue.” 


Little May Blossom spread snowy frills 
And opened her eyes so dear; 

“I’m doing the best I can,” she said,— 
“I’m awfully glad I’m here.” 
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Mary’s Magic 
An Old Tale, Retold 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


“‘Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?’ 
‘With cockle-shells and silver bells 
And fair maids all in a row,” 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THE READER is to be a little girl in 
Kate Greenaway costume of white, 
pink, or blue—i.e., a short waist, cut 
round in the neck, with elbow sleeves 
and long skirt touching the floor. 
Sleeves and neck edged with deep ruf- 
files. Large, round, white cap, with 
deep ruffle, held in by broad ribbon. 

A high-backed chair and reading- 
desk are provided for her, at left of 
stage. She stands to read verses, sit- 
ting through the tableaux, and reads 
from an immense book, which may be 
made of newspapers stitched together, 
covers being: made of pesteboard and 
labelled MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES. 

Mistress Mary must be made to look 
as much as possible like a fairy. Her 
costume is white, and of gauzy materi- 
al. She wears a crown, carries a wand 
and is provided with wings. Any boy 
who can make a kite-frame can devise 
wing-frames of bamboo or wire, which 
can be covered with white material and 
further ornamented with fluffy feath- 
ers of muslin, or crepe paper, pasted 
in place. The wings can be fastened 
on with gold straps over the shoulders, 
but must be made secure for the neces- 
sary dancing. 

FLOWER-MAIDENS. Each girl who 
takes part in the entertainment (the 
number, so long as it is a dozen or so, 
being of no importance) should select 
her own flower and be responsible for 
her costume. Each wears a low-necked, 
short-sleeved, green slip of cheese- 
cloth, to which her particular decora- 
tions are added. Flowers such as the 
daisies (yellow and white), roses and 
poppies (pink, and red, and white), 
wistaria, cornflower, buttercup, mari- 
yold, dahlia, cosmos, etc. (any blossom 
favins large petals), are the easiest to 
make, and can be fashioned from crepe 
paper. The neck of the green slip is 
edged with these flowers, which may 
be made larger than natural size, and 
the ingenuity of the performers must 
be taxed to devise paper caps, or 
wreaths, to adorn their heads and sug- 
gest their chosen blossoms. Long gar- 
lands of such of these flowers as prove 
simplest to make may also be provided 
to use in some of the figures of the 
closing dance. 


SETTING 


If scenery is to be had, a garden is 
of course shown. If not, screens or 
curtains will have to serve; and the 
garden beds, where the flowers are to 
stand, must be edged with dark green 
crepe paper cut to simulate grass. 
Any trees, shrubs, branches, vines, or 
large plants in pots which can be in- 
troduced will make a great improve- 
ment in the scene. 


Part I 
(Reader) 


Tell us who was Mary, quite contrary, | 


She of whom the old rhyme sings? 
Surely an enchantress, or a fairy, 
Surely something wonderful, with 
wings. 


If she were an ordinary being, 
How would cockles in her garden 
grow? 
None of us, you cannot help agreeing, 
Ever raised fair maidens in a row. 


Listen! You shall hear the pretty 
story; 
Hear how Mary wove her magic 
spell; 
Waved her wand, and flowers bloomed 
in glory; 


Sowed a seed and grew a silver bell. 


This is Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
Like a sweet embodiment of spring; 


Never of her favors is she chary; 
Sunshine, love, and laughter does 
she bring. 


TABLEAU I 
“Mistress Mary” 

As curtain rises, Mary trips (or 
dances) across stage, from left, wav- 
ing her wand, sinks to a low courtesy 
in center, and so remains while cur- 
tain falls. 

Part II 
(Reader) 
Mary had a special kind of magic, 

Good for making blossoms grow and 

thrive; 
Never used for transformations trag- 
ic,— 

Just for making flowers come alive. 
“Babies’ Breath” she sowed, and quick 

there flourished 

— like a flower, straight and 

tall; 


Cockle-shells and silver bells she nour- 
ished, 

Blowing, growing, by her garden 
wall. 





See the dainty Flower-Maidens bring- 


ing 
Fragrance, filling all the garden air; 
Hear the bells of silver, softly ringing 
Happy tunes that happy mortals 
share! 


TABLEAU II 


The Flower-Maidens are all in place 
as curtain rises, set either in groups or 
lines, —t to shape and size of 
stage. Their hands are folded across 
their breasts, and they stand as still 
as possible. Bird songs, imitated from 
the wings, would be an addition to the 
tableau. 


Part III 
(Reader) 


Once the garden made and safely 
growing, 
Fairy Mary wove another charm: 
Gave her flowers life, on them bestow- 


ing 
Power to brighten earth, but never 
harm. 


Forth from out the garden fair she led 
them; 
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Half awake, 
trance; 
Turning, swaying, swirling, swift she 

sped them, 
Living blossoms, whirling in a dance. 


they followed in a 


Such a dance, a summer feast of flow- 


ers, 
Mary brings before you here to- 
night: 
So the sunbeams dance along the 
hours, 
So the firefly twinkles in his flight. 


TABLEAU III 
“The Dance of the Flowers” 


Whether this dance is simple or 
elaborate depends on the performers. 
It may be very simple indeed,—merely 
a tripping to music of little children in 
rhythmic evolutions such as are used 
in kindergartens; or it may be more 
elaborate figures by older girls who 
have learned to dance. In either case, 
curtain rises upon Flower-Maidens, 
standing as before. Mary enters, from 
left, whirling to waltz-music, and 
touches with her wand a Flower- 
Maiden who immediately starts to life 
and pursues her in a game of “Fol- 
low-my-Leader.” All other flowers are 
brought to life and follow in same way, 
and the dance then proceeds according 
to the skill of the performers. The 
curtain falls upon the last movement 
of the dance, and, while it is still 
down, the Reader gives the closing 
verse, as follows: 


LAST VERSE 
Mary, now the blossom-dance is over, 








7 her fair ones tripping to their 
eds 
Deep in’ garden grass and meadow 
clover, 
Where they bow their sleepy little 
heads, 


The curtain rises for the last time 
to the music of the flower-dance, and 
the flowers are grouped about Mary, 
center stage. Raising her wand, she 
beckons them to follow her and leads 
them to their former places in the gar- 
den. When all are in position, she 
moves among them all, to the music of 
a slumber song, touching each one with 
her wand. They fall asleep, with 
closed eyes and hanging heads, as she 
passes, and she disappears, right, as 
curtain falls. 





It Pays 
By J.C. C. 


It pays to be good to Mother, 
t pays, I say, it pays. 

She’s always + there to help you, 
Right there she always stays. 

She’ll help you mend the broken toys 
Or soothe the heart that bleeds. 

In fact she knows just everything 
That any fellow needs. 


It pays to be good to Brother, 
You’re sure then of a friend. 

Stick _— to him through thick and 

thin, 

He’s with you to the end. 

And when some older bully comes, 
Calls you a worthless scout, 

Then Brother just steps in the ring 
And deals the last knockout. 


It pays to be good to Sister, 
‘ll tell you that right now. 
She’ll help you with your lessons, all, 
And then she’ll show you how 
To knot your tie as stylishly 
As her best beau’s last night; 
Then give your clothes a dandy press, 
And keep you looking right. 


It pays to be good to Father. 
Don’t lose all of his tools, 

Because the kind that Father has 
You never get in schools. 

And when some great big circus show 
Pulls into town and stays; 

You want to be most awful good; 
It pays, I know it pays! 
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Entertainment for May Programs— comme: 


The Spirit of the Springtime 
A Play for May Day 
By Adeline E. Huffman 
CHARACTERS 


Queen of May Flowers (Wild 
Spirit of Spring Rose, Iris, etc.) 


Elves Herald of May 
Heralds of Spring Birds 
Fairies Sun 

SETTING 


This can be made very effective if 
given out of doors. However, staged 
indoors with trees in background, and 
with plenty of outdoor effects, it can 
be made very pretty. 


COSTUMES 


Queen of May should wear white, 
with spangles. Spirit of Spring has a 
trailing green robe. Heralds should 
also wear green. The Flowers can be 
made very pretty in costumes of col- 
ored crepe paper. A small boy can be 
used as Sun, and carry a large card- 
board sun. Fairies should wear winged 
costumes of white tarlatan trimmed 
with tinsel, and should have wands. 


Act I 


Play opens with Maypole dance by 
Fairies and Elves. At end of dance, 
enter Spirit of Spring, with Heralds. 
Spirit of Spring (to Heralds)— 

Go spread the news throughout the 

land 
That Spring has come to earth; 


Say to the Brook,“ Awake and sing!” 


Tell all the Flowers it is Spring, 

Fill every heart with mirth. 
(Exit Heralds.) 
(To Elves)— 

Dear Elves and Brownies, it is May, 
And we must all be glad; 

So I have planned to hold a fete, 

And ask my friends to celebrate, 
So no one must be sad. 


The Queen of May will soon be here; 
So make for her a throne; 
With flowers gay and garlands fair, 
With all that’s beautiful and rare 
Her royal chair adorn. 
(Exit Spirit and Elves.) 
(Fairies dance about over stage, un- 
til Elves return with flowers and other 
decorations. Elves begin making 
throne. Fairies sing—Tune: “Good- 
Night, Ladies.”’) 
Maytime’s coming, Maytime’s com- 
ing, Maytime’s coming, 
So let us all be gay. 
Chorus— 
Merrily we hail the Queen, hail the 
Queen, hail the Queen, 
Merrily we hail the Queen, hail the 
Queen of May. 


Flowers come with her, flowers come 
with her, flowers come with her, 
So let all be gay. 
Chorus— 
Welcome, birdies; welcome, birdies; 
welcome, birdies, 
Oh, let us all be gay. 
Chorus— 


(When throne is finished, enter 
Queen of May, preceded by Herald, 
and followed by her train of Flowers 
and Birds. Queen seats herself on 
throne, Elves leading her to it. Flow- 
ers and Birds dance Maypole, Fairies 
seat themselves about carelessly on 
rocks, etc. At end of dance, enter Spir- 
it of Spring, carrying crown made of 
flowers.) ° 
Spirit of Spring— 

Hail, Queen of May, with all your 

train, 
We’re glad you’ve come at last; 

Through March’s winds and April’s 

showers, 

We’ve watched for you, your birds 

and flowers, 
To drive away the blast. 


This crown I carry in my hand, 
I’ve brought for one of you— 

The one who scatters most the glad, 

Who drives out all that’s dark and 


Flowers (interrupting) — 
Will it go to the most beautiful? 


Birds— 
Is it for the sweetest singer? 
Fairies— 
Shall you give it to the most grace- 
ful dancer? 


Queen of May— 

Dear Flowers and Birds, and Fairies 
sweet, 

I beg you, be less bold; 

You sing and dance quite well, ’tis 

true, 
But that’s no reason one of you 
Should wear a crown of gold. 


Tis ours to scatter dark and gloom, 

And bring to all the earth 

A thousand bright and sunny hours, 

With songs and sweet perfume of 
flowers, 

To fill sad hearts with mirth. 


But we must seek not in return 
A crown, nor praise, nor song; 
Our work must all unselfish be, 
And given in kindly charity— 
Else our whole lives are wrong. 
Flowers, Birds, and Fairies— 
You are right, dear Queen. 
Tris— 
The crown shall be for our lovely 
Queen, the most beautiful, and grace- 
ful, and unselfish of us all. 


(Spirit of Spring crowns Queen.) 
Spirit of Spring— 

Fairies and Flowers, dance and play 

Around the lovely Queen of May. 


(Groups dance Maypole again, to 
some simple dancing song, sung by 
Birds. Near end of dance, Sun slowly 
crosses stage. Birds sing more and 
more softly, and one by one fall 
asleep.) 


Queen of May— 
But now we all must cease our play, 
The Sun has left the sky. 
It’s time you flowers were asleep, 
There’s not a bird awake to peep; 
Fairies, a lullaby. 


(As Fairies sing—Tune: “Sweet and 
Low”—Flowers one by one fall asleep.) 
Fairies— 

Shadows fall, breezes call, 

Birdies have found their nest; 

Stars beam, children dream, 

Flowers must go to rest. 

Little gray shadows softly creep, 

Nature is singing her blossoms to 

sleep, 
While the dew is falling. 

Sleep till May brings another day— 

sweetly sleep. 


Moonbeams pale gently sail 

Over the dark’ning skies; 

Winds blow soft and low, 

Flowers must shut their eyes; 

Dainty sweet peas, your petals 
close, 

Iris and lily, pink wild rose; 

Night is hov’ring o’er. 

Sleep while fairies are softly sing- 

ing, “Good night.” 


Lullaby, lullaby, 

Blossoms are sweetly dreaming; 

Slumber tenderly, 

Under the moon’s soft gleaming. 

Fairies too must seek the dale, 

Come, let us hurry o’er the vale, 
Dreamy watch we'll keep, 

While the flowers o’er all the world 

are asleep. 





M-O-7-H-E-R 
By J.C. C. 


M stands for Mother 
And always will. 
O means no Other 
Her place could fill. 
T means she Tells me 
Everything right. 
H means I Help her 
With all my might. 
E means Eternal 
Mother love stands. 
R means she Ruleth 





sad— 


Daisy Drill 
By Helen F. Yerdon 


AvuTHoR’s Note: This drill was suc- 
cessfully given in June 1919, as a part 
of the annual Field Day exercises of 
the high school at Sandy Creek, N. Y., 
and has been shortened and used in 
several other programs. There were 
thirty-two girls of the intermediate 
grades, each dressed in white and car- 
rying a daisy chain three feet long. 
The chains were made by tying daisies 
to a piece of reaper cord which had 
been used for practice. Bands of 
daisies across the head with rosettes 
at the sides would add to the effect. 
Scarfs of cheesecloth or strips of crepe 
paper may be used instead of the daisy 
chains, 

The girls should be arranged in cou- 
ples according to size, the shortest 
leading. Whenever the girls march by 
couples, the chains are held together 
at nearly arm’s length between the two 
and low at the sides. At other times 
they are looped by holding the arms 
straight out at the elbows. 

A good march should be played dur- 
ing the entire drill. Short commands 
may be given quietly from an incon- 
spicuous place. All directions are giv- 
en for drilling from the front and fac- 
ing the stage. 


1. March on stage from right by 
couples to form a double line across 
back of stage—face front. 

2. Double line forward and back 
slowly—right face. 

8. Couples around stage and form 
fours at back. (First four couples 
march to left of stage, face, four steps 
forward. Next four couples march be- 
hind, face. Other fours form in same 
way at right.) 

4. Fours forward and back slowly 
—open order. 

5. Lock movement in back, face, 
march forward, lock movement, face, 


march backward. (See Fig. 1.) 

<—26, 28, 30, 32. 
10, 12, 14, 16—> 

<—25, 27, 29, 31 
9, 11, 13, 15——» 

€— 18, 20, 22, 24 
2, 4, 6 eo 

<—17, 19, 21, 2 
1, 3, 5 ™ 

Figure 1 


6. March by couples around stage, 
form double line at back, open order. 
Back row steps forward to form single 
line. Ends forward to form semi- 
circle. Back to straight double line. 
7. March by couples up left to cen- 
ter front, then back. Couples part at 
back, going each way to form a circle 
on either side. 

8. Nos. 31 and 32 drop into center 
and take one end of each chain. Hold 
over head at arm’s length. Wheel 
around in direction formed and then 
in other direction. Take chains back. 
9. First five couples meet at back, 
come forward together, separate and 
form circle between other two circles. 
10. Three wheels. (Proceed as in 


Every. other one 
Centers hold chains 
together at back; outside, together in 


of chain to right. 
steps to center. 


front. Back to circles.) 


12. Meet partners at back, up 
through center, left face, across front, 
back right side, across back. Three 
lines across back. (Last five couples 
fall in single line behind all but first 
couple.) 

13. Red Cross. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 23, 
19, 20, 22, 32, keep places until other 
threes move forward to middle of 
stage. Nos. 9, 11, 18, and those behind 
them move forward. Nos. 1 and 2 
take places. Others behind take places. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

14. Back to place in three lines in 
reverse of order formed. Right face. 

15. Double line up left side of stage 
to center front, march back, separate, 
around stage, meet at front and inter- 
lace slowly around stage. (Go right, 
then left of each other, as in “go in and 
out the window.’’) 


16. Meet partners at center front, 
march back, separate, cduple with one 
behind, forward to form double line at 
either side of stage. (See Fig. 3.) 


29 31 32 30 
25 27 28 26 
21 23. 24 22 
17 19 20 18 

; 13 15 16 14 
| 9 pi | 12 10 
6 

2 3 4 2 

Figure 3 


17. Lines part and kneel. Right 
sides rise, march to left sides, give 
right hands to left sides, left sides 
rise, all back to center of each side. 

18. All but front couples give one 
end of chain to partners, holding one 
end of own in right hand and receiving 
partner’s chain in left hand. Step back 
holding chains high to form arch. 
Front couples march back, about face, 
march forward. Chains down and 
each takes own chain. 

19. Front couples lead back through 
center, others follow, march forward 
through center of stage, then back at 
sides. Meet own partners at center 
back and change sides. 

20. Latin Cross. First ten cou- 
ples march forward to form double 
line through center. Last three cou- 
ples on each side face and march for- 


20 19 
18 17 
31 27. 23, 16 i, ad 32 
29 25 21 14 13 «<2 26 30 


lz 11 
10 9 
8 7 
6 5 


Figure 4 


ward to form arms of cross. (See Fig. 
4.) Open order, form single line by 
stepping as shown by arrows, back to 
double lines.) 

21. Forward, left face, back right 
side of stage, form double line across 








With Godly hands. 


No. 8.) 

11. Stars. (Nos. 31 and 32 step to 
center of circles. Others pass one end 
23, 31, 32. 

4, 20, 22 
24, 25, 3, 19, 21, 29, 30 
6, 8 2&8, a I6é, 36 
5, 7, 26, 27, 28, 165, 17 
10, 12, #14 
9, 11, 13 
Figure 2 





back, march forward, then back. Exit. 
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April Showers and May Flowers 
An Outdoor Play for Little Children 
By Alice Dalgliesh 





CHARACTERS 


APRIL—a child wearing a pale green 
dress, wreath of dandelions or butter- 
cups on head. She carries a watering 
can. 

May—a child wearing a pale green 
dress with wreath of apple blossoms on 
head. She carries a basket of spring 
flowers. 

FLowers—children dressed as daffo- 
dils and tulips. 

RAINDROP Fairins—children in sim- 
ple gray tunics. Silver bands around 
heads. 

SUNSHINE Faririges—children in sim- 
ple yellow tunics, gold bands around 
heads. 


SCENE 


A garden. Flower children arranged 
so that there is space for the fairies to 
daricé among them. April goés among 
them, “sprinkling” thém with water- 
ing can. She stops, shows that can is 
empty and shakes her head. 


April— : 
My flowers are as thirsty as can be, 
i need some helpers, that I plainly 
see. 
Come, raindrop fairies! Come and 
work for me! 


(Enter Raindrop Fairies; they dance 
among flowers, imitating falling rain- 
drops with their fingers. They sing, 
to the air of “Sur le pont D’Avignon.” 
This old French air is given in Marie 
R. Hofer’s “Children’s Singing Games, 
Old and New” as “In the Spring.” It 
is also known in kindergartens as “On 
the Bridge.’’) 


Raindrops— 
In the spring, in the spring, 
Raindrops patt’ring, raindrops patt- 


ring, 
In the spring, in the spring, 
Raindrops patt’ring in the spring. 
(Raindrop Fairies run out.) 


April— 
And now I need the bright warm 
sunshine, too. 
Come, Sunbeam Fairies! 
work for you. 


(Enter Sunbeam Fairies; they dance 
among flowers, singing.) 


Sunbeam Fairies— 

In the spring, in the spring, 

Sunbeams dancing, sunbeams danc- 

ing 

In the spring, in the spring, 

Sunbeams dancing in the spring. 
April— 

Come, Raindrops, come; and with 

the Sunbeams play, 

For rain and sunshine make an 

April day. 

(Re-enter Raindrops. They pair of 
with Sunbeam Fairies and walk in and 
out among flowers, singing.) 
Fairies— 

In the spring, in the spring, 

Rain and sunshine, rain and sun- 

shine, 

In the spring, in the spring, 

Rain and sunshine in the spring. 
April— 

Thank you, kind fairies; now my 

flowers will grow,— 

Daffodils gold, and tulips in a row. 

(Sees May coming.) 

Oh! I must run away, for here 

comes May, 

And when she comes, I’m not al- 

lowed to stay! 

(April runs off, Fairies wave to her. 
May comes in, Fairies kneel around 
her, Raindrops in inner semicircle, 


I have 


Sunbeams in outer semicircle.) 
Fairies—Welcome, May! 
May— 
I thank you, Fairies, will you stay 
with me? 
—- you I’m as helpless as can 








Sunbeam Fairies (rising and stepping 
to one side)— 
We'll all stay. 

Raindrops (rising and stepping to 
other side, speaking staccato)— 
We'd like to stay, 

Sweet May, 
But you know 
We must go! 


—— 
ood-by, and thank you, gentle 
April showers, 
For you have helped to bring my 
pretty flowers! 


Two Motion Songs Set to 
Familiar Tunes 


By Alice Jean Cleator 








HATS FOR SPRINGTIME 
(For Several Girls—‘‘Yankee Doodle’) 
I 
The — (1) are chirping this and 


a 
The brooklets all are playing (2), 
The om” are trying on their hats 
3)— 
Oh, listen (4) what they’re saying! 


Chorus— 

“How does (5) this one look on me?” 
“Oh, but this is cunning.” 

(6) “Here’s a darling. Oh, just see.” 
Oh, my, but this is stunning.” ' 


II 


The rose decides on hat of red. 

Her choice is far from silly. 

(7) A white one’s on another’s head, 
And that one is the lily. 


Chorus— 

Violet has one of blue, 

Chosen from the many, 

And though it is a bit askew (8) 
’Tis sweetest one of any. 


Ill 


Oh happy time in (9) Out-of-doors, 
When all things are a-flutter (10), 
When winter storm-winds call no more, 
In loud and angry mutter! 


Chorus— 

(11) Birds are chirping this and that, 
Brooklets all are playing (12), 
Flowers are trying on their hats (13) — 
Oh, listen what they’re saying (14). 


MOTIONS 


1 Upward motion. 

2 Fluttering motion, right arm. 

3 Motion as if trying on hat. 

4 Point with forefinger, in commanding 
gesture. 

5 Turn to one at right. 

6 Outward motion, right hand. 

7 Touch head. 

8 Head on one side. 
trying on hat. 

9 Sweeping motion, right hand. 

10 Same as 2 

11 Same as 1. 

12 Same as 2. 

13 Same as 3. 

14 Same as 4. 


Hands on head as if 








Swing Song 
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PICKING VIOLETS 
(For Small Girls—‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’) 
I 


(1) Oh, see the pretty violets, 
In field and pasture gray, 
(2) Let’s gather some and bring them 


ome, 
And some we'll give away. 


Chorus—- 

They come to bring the lovely spring, 
They mount the hillside stair, 

In pasture nook, by fence and brook, 
They travel everywhere. 


II 


The rose may dress in satins red, 
And win a world-wide fame, 

The poppy bright is all alight, 
With sunset’s glowing flame. 


Chorus— 

But violets so sweet and shy, 

In little purple gown, 

Have won the world’s admiring eye, 
In city, country, town. 


III 


(3) Oh see our lovely violets, 

We’ve each a nice bouquet, 

From springtime’s aisles they’ll scat- 
ter smiles (4) 

To someone shut away. 


Chorus— 

They come to bring the lovely spring, 
(5) They mount the hillside stair, 
In pasture nook, by fence and brook, 
They travel everywhere (6). 


MOTIONS 


1 Point downward, smiling. 

2 — drop down, picking artificial vio- 
ets. 

3 Jump up, holding out violets. 

4 Wave violets, smiling. 

5 Look upward. 

6 Both hands extended. 





The Best Fun of All 
By Eliza Macbeth 


Two boys and two girls come on 
stage. The first boy carries a fishing 
rod over his shoulder; the first girl an 
apron full of paper flowers; the second 
boy a rifle; the second girl a book. 
They bow and recite in unison— 


Now that our school is over, 
And. summer’s drawing nigh, 
ve thought about the things we’ll 


0 
To pass the warm days by. 
First Boy (stepping forward)— 
At the foot of the hill, so cool and 
deep, 
There’s a shadowy pool where the 
fishes sleep. 
I’ll take my line, and a sandwich, 
too. 
And I'll sit and fish the whole day 
through. 
First Girl (tossing head and showing 
apron of flowers)— 
Umph! I know the thing that I will 


do, 
When the blossoms blow and the sky 


is blue. 
I’ll hunt through the woods where 
the little birds sing, 
And roses and violets home [I'll 
bring. 
Second Boy ciongene )— 
Gee, you think a thing like that is 


fun? 
Why, I’ll take my dog, and good old 
gun, 
And wherever we see a sassy crow, 
Bang! Down to the ground the thief 
will go! (Lifts gun to shoulder.) 
Second Girl (book under arm, speaks 


affectedly) — . 
Your fun is mean. Now listen to 


mine: ; 
Under the elm where the wild grapes 


twine, 

By the side of the sun-flecked, quict 
stream, 

V'll read my book—and dream—and 
dream! (Clasps book to heart, 
closes eyes.) 

(Enter Farm Boy and Home Girl, 

holding hands. Boy wears overalls 
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and large straw hat. Over his shoul- 
der is a hoe. Girl wears large apron 
and sunbonnet. In her hand she car- 
ries a basket. Boy steps before others.) 


Farm Boy— 
I guess you’ll all have lots of fun; 
But there’s always work that has to 

be done. 
There’s the garden to hoe, or weeds 
will grow, (Hoes.) 
The cows to pasture must early go. 
There’s wood to cut, and water to 


bring, 
And best of all—there’s harvesting! 


Home Girl (steps forward. lifts finger, 

bends head forward)— 

And the old fat hens hide eggs away, 

In little odd corners among the hay. 

There are cherries ripe, and round, 
and red, (Curves fingers to form 
cherry.) 

Just out of reach, yet overhead. 


There’s cleaning, and mending, and | 


baking too; 
Why, there’s lots and lots for all to 
do! 


(The four other Boys and Girls 
hang heads for a moment. Then all 
straighten up, clasp hands of Farm 
Boy and Home Girl.) 

Four Boys and Girls (merrily) — 

That’s just the thing; we’ll have our 


fun, 
Helping our mothers—every one! 
(Bow, and exit.) 


Memorial Trees for Hero-Poets 
By Mary Eleanor Mustain 


Let us make a part of our observa- 
tion of Memorial Day the planting of 
“trees of remembrance.” This is a 
beautiful idea, and one that should 
have the full support of every teacher 
and school child in the United States. 
Plant the tree where it is most needed 
—whether on school ground, in village 
park, along the highway, any place 
where it will bring blessing to man- 
kind. In rural schools where the play- 
ground is large and space ample, set 
aside one portion as a memorial to the 
dead, and in this plot plant a tree for 
every soldier of the district, lost in the 
recent Great War. 
district escaped fatalities, then plant a 
tree or trees in honor of the unknown 


dead—who sleep far away on the field | 


of honor. 

Plant trees in honor of our poets, 
who were killed in the War. Just pre- 
ceding the planting of the tree in hon- 
or of Joyce Kilmer, have a pupil read 
or recite his beautiful poem, “Trees”: 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 

Against the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in Summer wear 


If, happily, your | 


Next plant a tree in honor of that 
other American poet, who lost his life 
—Alan Seeger. It was he who wrote 
the famous poem, “I Have a Rendez- 
vous with Death,” which should also 
have a prominent place on the pro- 
gram of the day: 


I HAvE A RENDEZVOUS 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling 
shade 

And apple-blossoms fill the air— 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days 
and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my 
breath— 
It may be I shall pass him still. 
| I have a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this 





| year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


He did not fail the rendezvous. On 
July 1, 1916, a great advance began. 
At six in the evening of July 4th, 
| the Foreign Legion was ordered to 
|clear the enemy from the village of 
Belloy-en-Santerre. Alan Seeger ad- 
vanced in the first rush, and his squad 
was met by the fire of six German 
machine guns, concealed in a hollow, 
not far distant. Most of them went 
| down, and Seeger among them, wound- 
ed in several places. But the follow- 
| ing waves of attack were more fortu- 
| nate. His comrades came up to him, 
Alan cheered them on; they left him 
behind, and trey heard him singing 
one of the popular marching songs. 
They took the village, they drove the 
, invaders out; but for some reason the 
battlefield was left unvisited that 
night. Next morning they found Alan 
| Seeger, dead. Is it not fitting that we 
| plant a growing tree for him? 





| Sone Group: 

Tenting To-night. 

Just Before the Battle, Mother. 
Any other suitable songs desired. 


| RECITATION GROUP: 


Cover Them Over with Beautiful 
Flowers—Will Carleton (From 
“Farm Ballads’). 

The Bivouac of the Dead—Theo- 
dore O’Hara. 

In Flanders Fields—John McCrae. 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


In Flanders fields, the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Some days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 


Poetical Gems for Memorial Day 
Selected by Mary Eleanor Mustain 


Cover them over with beautiful flow- 
ers 
Deck them with garlands, these broth- 


ers of ours; 
Lying so silent by night and by day— 


away; 

Years they had marked for the joys of 
the brave, 

Years they must spend in the sloth of 
the grave, 


Cover them over, yes, cover them over, 

Parent and busbard, brotker and lover, 

Crown in your hearts these dead he- 
roes of ouvs, 

And cover them over with beautiful 


flowers. 
Will Carleton. 


Dear Father, hear us while we pray, 
That through tre hours of this one day 
Our humble dwelling-p'ace may be 
Fast closed to all despondency. 
Strengthen our hands, and help us 
find 
The fountains that refresh the mind, 
And may the faith by which we live 
Have fragrance such as roses give. 
Stephen T. Livingstone. 


God will finish what He has begun, 

If you will keep the incense burning 
there; 

His glory you _ shall 
somewhere. 


see sometime, 


Robert Browning. 


Sleeping the years of their manhood | 


' No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound 
| him; 
| But he lay like a warrior taking his 
rest, 
| With his martial cloak around him. 
| Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and 
| gory. 
We carved not a line, and we raised 
not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory! 
Charles Wolfe. 


| Pray, in the long vista of the years to 
roll, 

Let me not see our country’s honor 
fade! 

O let me see our land retain its soul! 

Her pride, her freedom, and not free- 
dom’s shade. 

From thy bright eyes unusual bright- 
ness shed, 

Beneath thy pinions canopy my head. 

John Keats. 





The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 
With smile that all her pain dis- 
sembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hanes and 
trembles, 
Though heaven alone records the tear, 
And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of vlory. 
Read. 





Fold thy yesterdays away 

In rosemary and not in rue; 
Whatever promise they have held 
Shall some glad day come true. 








ee not dead, their eel 
ost; 
Some morn beyond earth’s night and | 


pain 

In the fair world that holds all hope 
Thy loved shall live again. 

Anonymous. 


God is enough! Thou who in hope and 
fear 

Toilest through desert sands of life 
sore tried, 

Climb trustful over black 
ridge, for near 

The bright wells shine; thou wilt be 


satisfied. 
Edwin Arnold. | 


death’s 





His battles are done; 

His sun has set; 

He was true, he was brave, 

He feared not the grave— 

There is naught to regret. 
Anonymous. 


Join music and banners 

And wreaths for his bier ;— 

No fault of the fighter 

That death conquered here. 

Bring him home ne’er to rove, 

Bring him home to his rest, 

And over his breast 

Fold the flag of his love. 
Anonymous. 








In Flanders fields. 





A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow hath lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


In civilian life Joyce Kilmer was a 
number of the staff of the New York 
Times, for which he wrote literary crit- 
cism. 

The lines that Kilmer wrote in mem- ! 
ory of another poet might well stand | 
as his own epitaph: 

In alien earth, across a troubled sea, 

His body lies that was so fair and 
young. 

His mouth is stopped, with half his 
songs unsung; 

His arm is still, that struck to make | 
men free. 

But let no cloud of lamentation be 

Where, on a warrior’s grave, a lyre 
is hung. 

We keep the echoes of his golden tongue, 

We keep the vision of his chivalry. 


| 
| 





Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from falling hands, we throw 

The torch. Be yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow | 
In Flanders fields. | 


Lieut.-Col. John McCrae was born in | 
Guelph, Canada. In civil life he held | 
the position of lecturer in pathology 
and medicine at the Medical School of | 
McGill University. Early in 1914, Mc- 
Crae, who was in London at the time, 
cabled to the Canadian authorities, of- 
fering himself for service. He was at 
once accepted and appointed surgeon 
to the First Brigade of Canadian Ar- 
tillery. 

He was with the guns in the Ypres 
sector for fourteen months and there 
found the inspiration for his poems. 
His health was undermined by the 
strain of constant duty and he died in 
France from pneumonia, January 28, 
1918. “In Flanders Fields” is the best 
known of his war poems. 





' Kind stars look down upon thy calm | 


repose 
As once on tented field, on battle eve; 

No clash of arms, sad heralder of woes, | 

Now rudely breaks the sleep God’s | 

peace enfolds— | 

F. M. Newton. | 


Good-night! 

Listen! O men in your graves,’ at- 
tended | 

By love and honor, wherever you lie; 

Because you have lived, life has grown 
more splendid, 

And we mark where you stood when 

your brief life ended, 

That our country may measure its he- 
roes thereby. 


} 
N. M. Lowater. | 


Men in brown with marching feet, 
Like a great machine moved down the | 
street, | 
And the shrieking of the fife | 
Led the river of young life, 
Soldiers bearing kits and guns, | 
Mother’s sons—mother’s sons. 
Sara Teasdale. | 


Under the sod and the dew 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray, 
Finch. 


We cannot know how much we learn 
From those who never will return, 
Until a flash of unforeseen 
temembrance falls on what has been. 
Robinson. 


What matters death, if Freedom ke 
not dead? 
No flags are fair, if Freedom’s 
be furled. 
Who fights for Freedom goes with 
ful tread 
To meet the fires of hell against 
hurled, 
And has for captain Him whose thorn- 
wreathed head 
Smiles from the Cross upon a con- 
quered world. 


flag 
joy- 


him 


Joyce Kilmer. 





After the War 


Above the roar of cannon, 
The battle-clamor shrill— 
Above men’s groans and curses, 
A voice cries, Peace, be still! 
Enough of blood and slaying, 
Enough of strife and hate; 
The bitter wrong is righted; 
Lo! Peace stands at the gate. 


O peace! God’s white-robed ange! 
With spotless skirt and feet, 

How welcome thy returning, 
Thy gentleness how sweet. 

The red sword of the nation 
Drive hilt-deep in the sod, 

Now twine thy lilies round it, 
And both shall honor God. 


A Memorial Day Flag 
By Bertha E. Bush 


I’d like to make a flag to-day; 
I tell you what I’d do; 
I’d gather heaps of violets 
To make my field of blue. 
My stars should all be lilies white, 
And sweetest roses, white and red, 
Should make my stripes; and it should 
be 
A tribute to our heroes dead. 
I’d take it to a soldier’s grave 
And whisper as I laid it o’er, 
“The land you loved and died to save 
Shall honor you forevermore.” 
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Commencement Greeting 
By Nellie Ballou 


Greeting to you, good people, who have 
come, 
Smiling, expectant, ready to be proud 
That we do well; that we have passed 
some miles 
In the long road of learning. 


Now at the turn, , 


We pause an hour this evening to look 
back 
Over the way we came, and say good- 


y 
To our old school. It is a happy place 
Of pleasant busy weeks; but there 
is sadness 
When we must leave the scenes that we 
have loved. 
Though sometimes tasks were irk- 
some, day by day, 
Now, as we peep in doors that we have 
entered 
For the last time as pupils, the four 
walls 
Echo our whispers in the empty rooms. 
Each stolid desk smiles like a well- 
known friend, 
And memories of familiar voices speak- 
ing 
Come back from silence, softly, wist- 
fully, 
Urging us on along our Purpose Road. 
We are all travelers to the land of 
youth, 
Passing the gate that leads us from our 
childhood. 
Listen, I beg, our friends, as my com- 
panions 
Come bringing bits of lore they over- 
heard: 
Things they have learned of legend 
and of music; 
Of beauty caught in color; living stone; 
Of valor that youth loves, and deeds 
of old. 


It Is May 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


The Bluebirds and the Robins 
Have been here many a day. 

The Swallows and the Orioles 
Have come, for it is May. 


The Swallows dive and chatter 
’Neath the eaves across the way. 

From the meadow sounds the Meadow- 

lark 

His tender note. ’Tis May. 

The Orioles fly in and out 

Our elms, that gently sway. 

From every marsh and pond I hear 
The tree toads. It is May. 


Circus Day 


Iiinois—In ‘The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs’’) 


By Maude Brown 


Oh! it was a grand parade, 
Circus day, circus day, 

How the big band wagons played, 
Cireus day, circus day; 

Oh! the elephant was there 

And the little dancing bear, 

At him how we all did stare, 
Circus day, circus day; 

At him how we all did stare, 
Circus day. 


(Tune: 


There were prancing ponies white, 
Circus day, circus day, 

Great big chargers black as night, 
Circus day, circus day; 

Then the lion he did roar, 

Never been so scared before! 

But I’m sorry it is o’er, 
Circus day, circus day, 

Yes, I’m sorry it is o’er, 
Circus day. 


The old clown was dressed in red, 
Circus day, circus day, 

And he stood upon his head 
Circus day, circus day; 

He was comical to see, 

So the children laughed with glee, 

Don’t you wish you’d been with me, 
Circus day, circus day, 

Don’t you wish you’d been with me, 
Circus day? 





A Boy’s Song 
By James Hogg 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweet- 


est, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from their play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay, 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


May 


Qh, the shining days of May! 
Don’t you hear them coming, com- 
ing— 
In the robin’s roundelay, 
In the wild bee’s humming, humming, 
In the quick, impatient sound 
Of the red bird’s restless whirring, 
In the whispers in the ground 
Where the blossom-life is stirring, 
In the music in the air, 
In the laughing of the waters; 
Nature’s stories, glad and rare, 
Told Earth’s listening sons and 
daughters? 
Surely hearts must needs be gay 
In the shining days of May! 


A Question 
By Ethel Blair Jordan 


I thought that foreign children 
Lived far across the sea 

Until I got a letter 
From a boy in Italy. 

“Dear little foreign friend,” it said, 
As plainly as could be; 

Now I wonder which is “foreign,” 
That other boy, or me? 

Junior Red Cross News. 





“Did You Pass?” 


What do you think the daisies said, 
The laughing, swaying mass,— 

To-day as from “exams” I came, 
“Louisa, did you pass?” 

Then all the clover blooms called out, 
Like children in a class, 

And these were just the words they 


aid, ; 
Louisa, did you pass?” 


Out rang the winds, out sang the birds, 
Out spoke the tall June grass, 

The merry brook paused just to ask, 
“Louisa, did you pass?” 

I hurried home to shut them out, 
And there I found—alas— 

Mamma and grandma, and they said, 
“Louisa, did you pass?” 


Johnny’s Soliloquy 
By Eula G. Lincoln 


To-day I tried to fly my kite. 

I had it up ’most out of sight, 

When Mr. Wind just broke the string, 
And took away the pretty thing. 


I saw it-sailing on and on— 

A tiny speck—and then ’twas gone. 
I wonder if ’twill reach the moon, 
Along about to-morrow noon? 


And will there be a boy up there 

To send it flying through the air? 
Perhaps ’twill run into a star,— 

I wonder if it’s very far? 


I’m going in to ask my Pop 

If he knows when my kite will stop, 
And if he thinks it would be fine 
For Sis to have one just like mine. 


The Toad 
By Elmer Johnson 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This little poem (which is 
a great deal better than those some grown-ups 
write!) is the work of a ten-year old boy, a fourth 
grade pupil of Miss June A. Kelley, Ramsay, Mich, 

As I went along the road, 

I met a great, big, ugly toad. 
He winked his eye, 

As I passed by, 

And I knew that he 

Could easily see 

That I was not a bumblebee, 
But just a boy, 

That’s full of joy, 

And would not harm— 
Not for a farm— 

A poor old toad 

That sat in the road. 
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Child and Mother 
By Eugene Field 
O Mother-my-Love, if you'll give me 
your hand, 
And go where I ask you to wander, 
I will lead you away to a beautiful 


land— 
The Dreamland that’s waiting out 
yonder. 
We’ll walk in a sweet posie-garden out 
there, 
Where moonlight and starlight are 
streaming, 
And the flowers and the birds are filling 
the air 
With the fragrance and music of 
dreaming. 


There'll be no tired-out boy to undress, 
No questions or cares to perplex you; 
There’ll be no little bruises or bumps 
to caress, 
Nor patching of stockings to vex 


you. 

For I'll rock you away on a silver-dew 
stream, 

And sing you asleep when you’re 


weary, 
And no one shall know of our beautiful 
dream 
But you and your own little dearie. 


And when I am tired I’ll nestle my head 
In the bosom that’s soothed me so 
often, 
And the wide-awake stars shall sing in 
my stead 
A song which our dreaming shall 
soften. 
So, Mother-my-Love, let me take your 
dear hand, 
And away through the starlight 
we'll wander— 
ees | a the mist to the beautiful 
and, 
The Dreamland that’s waiting out 
yonder! 


Mother’s Room 


I’m awfully sorry for poor Jack Roe, 

He’s the boy that lives with his aunt, 
you know, 

And he says his home is filled with 
gloom, 

Because it has got no “Mother’s room.” 


I tell you what, it is fine enough 

To talk of “boudoirs” and such fancy 
stuff, 

But the room of rooms that seems best 
to me— 

The room where I’d always rather be— 

Is Mother’s room, where a fellow can 


rest, 
And talk of the things his heart loves 
best. 


Now poor Jack Roe, when he visits me, 
I take him to Mother’s room, you see, 
Because it’s the nicest place to go 
When a fellow’s spirits are getting low. 


And Mother, she’s always kind and 
sweet, 

And there’s always a smile poor Jack 
to greet, 

And somehow the sunbeams seem to 


glow 

More brightly in Mother’s room, I 
know, 

Than anywhere else and you’ll never 
find gloom 

Or any old shadow in Mother’s room. 


Whose Circus? : 
By Ora Claytor Moore 


When a great big circus comes to 
town, 

With spreading tent and funny clown, 

My father frowns and says real slow, 

“Well, I suppose I’ll have to go.” 


And when his friends we chance to 


meet, 
All joke him in the busy street; 
My father grins and says, “Well, yes, 
I’ll have to take the boy, I guess.” 


But I am wise—we’ve been before! 
The circus isn’t such a bore; . 

For when the clown comes dancing by, 
My father laughs as much as I, 
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Read this letter to your pupils 
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My Dear Mr. Colgate: 


and Switzerland. Here is one incident: 











E < asked me what I| wanted. 





' Cashmere Bouquet Soap.” 








as he put two boxes before me. 
“But you don’t keep Colgate’s Dental Cream?” I asked. 
“Large or small size>’”’ he asked, and produced both sizes. 


























Violet Talc and Cashmere Bouquet Powder! 


your products. 
“Oh,” he replied, “the best of our own people use 
Colgate soaps and perfumes.” 





cleanliness, there is Colgate’s.” 
I thought you might like to know! 
With kind personal regards, believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) EDWARD W. BOK 














Are your pupils learning the Good Teeth— 
Good Health lesson? 

Once a year offer to teachers—FREE mate- 
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Blackboard 
Poster 


Mount Dutch girl on thin 
cardboard, color, cut out 
and use as pattern for in- 
dividual geography posters. 
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September 5, 1921 


It may interest you to know how well distributed I found 
your products in a twelve weeks’ tour of the Netherlands 


I went to visit my birth- place: a seaport town called 
Den Hilder which is at the very tip-top of the Netherlands, 
on the dykes of the North Sea. I called at an apothecary’s 
there, being prepared to accept some substitute for the 
soaps, etc., 1 was accustomed to at home. The proprietor 


7 “What! am afraid you haven’t got!” I answered. “Colgate’s 


' “Large or small cakes?” he answered to my amazement 


I determined now to see how far I could go, and, imme- 
diately upon my request, he produced your Shaving Stick, 


AsI know the American tourist hardly ever penetrated to 


Den Hilder, I asked him why he kept such a full stock of 


the 


For the moment | had forgotten that I was in the land of 
cleanliness; your slogan ought to be “Wherever there is 


(of Philadelphia) 


School, 





Board) 






Cent eeeeee 


Please send me, free of charge, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” (Write here, 


accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating which).......+......000+-: 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


May 1922 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use, 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


Sheridan’s Ride 


Up from the South at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s 


door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and 


roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 
And Sheridan—twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 
And louder yet into Winchester rolled 
The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 
As , thought of the stake in that fiery 
ray, 
And Sheridan—twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester 


own, 
A good broad highway leading down; 
And there, through the flush of the 
morning light, 
A steed, as black as the steeds of night, 
Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight; 
As if he knew the terrible need, 
He stretched away with the utmost 


speed; 
Hills rose and fell—but his heart was 


_ Bay, , 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung. from those swift hoofs, 
thundering South, 

The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s 
mouth; 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster 
and faster, 

Foreboding to foemen the doom of dis- 


aster, 

The heart of the steed and the heart 
of the master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting 
their walls, 

Impatient to be where the battle-field 
calls; 

Every nerve of the 
strained to full play, 

With Sheridan only ten miles away. 


charger was 


Under his spurning feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with fur- 
nace ire, 

Swept on, with his wild eyes full of fire. 

But lo! he is nearing his heart’s de- 
sire— 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring 


ray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 
The first that the General saw were the 


roups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating 
troops. 
What was done? what todo? a glance 
told him both, 
Then striking his spurs, with a terrible 


oath, 

He dashed down the line ’mid a storm 
of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its 
course there, because 

The sight of the master compelled it to 
pause. 

With foam and with dust the black 
charger was gray; 

By the flash of his eye and the red nos- 
tril’s play 

He seemed to the whole great army to 


say, 
“T have brought you Sheridan all the 


way 
From Winchester down to save the 
day!” 


Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan! 
Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on 


high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky— 
The — soldier’s Temple of 
ame— 





There, with the glorious General’s 
name, 

Be it said in letters both bold and 
bright: 


“Here is the steed that saved the 


day, 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester—twenty miles 
away!” 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 


To Our Officers—Passed On 


They are not dead, not really, they are 
living— 

Leading their columns, as they led be- 
fore, 

Leading their comrades up to Heaven’s 
door. 

They are not dead, not they! 

Why, they are giving 

a as they gave it on the battle 
ine, 

Conmeee to do the hardest task, and 
ne 

Manhood to meet the test * * * 


They were our best— 

They, and the ones they led into the 
fight! 

They were the ones who challenged 
terror’s night, 

They were the men who won, at last, 
to rest * * * 


They are not dead, not really; they 
are striving, 
Just as they did on earth, across the 


way; 
And we must show them that we are 
reviving 
Visions of all they suffered—yester- 


ay. 
We who are left must keep their spirit 
glowing, 
We who are left must keep their mem- 
ory clear, 
We who are left must feel that they 
are knowing— 
We who are left must feel that they 
can hear! 
Margaret E. Sangster 
(New York Times.) 


When the Old Man Smokes 


In the forenoon’s restful quiet, 
When the boys are off to school, 
When the window lights are shaded 
And the chimney-corner cool, 
Then the old man seeks his armchair, 
Lights his pipe and settles back; 
Falls a-dreaming as he draws it 
Till the smoke-wreaths gather black. 


And the tear-drops come a-trickling 
Down his cheeks, a silver flow— 

Smoke or memories, you wonder, 
But you never ask him,—no; 

For there’s something almost sacred 
To the other family folks 

In those moods of silent dreaming 
When the old man smokes. 


Ah, perhaps he sits there dreaming 
Of the love of other days, 

And of how he used to lead her 
Through the merry dance’s maze; 

How he called her “little princess,” 
And, to please her, used to twine 

Tender wreaths to crown her tresses, 
From the “matrimony vine.” 


Then before his mental vision 
Comes, perhaps, a sadder day, 
When they left his little princess 
Sleeping with her fellow clay. 
How his young heart throbbed, and 
pained him! 
Why, the memory of it chokes! 
Is it of these things he’s thinking 
When the old man smokes? 


But some brighter thoughts possess 


im 
For the tears are dried the while. 





And the old, worn face is wrinkled 
In a reminiscent smile, 

From the middle of the forehead 
To the feebly trembling lip, 

At some ancient prank remembered 
Or some long unheard-of quip. 


Then the lips relax their tension 
And the pipe begins to slide, 
Till in little clouds of ashes, 
It falls softly at his side; 
And his head bends low and lower 
Till his chin lies on his breast, 
And he sits in peaceful slumber 
Like a child at rest. 


Dear old man, there’s something sad’n- 


ing, 

In these dreamy moods of yours, 
Since the present proves so fleeting, 

All the past for you endures, 
Weeping at forgotten sorrows, 

Smiling at forgotten jokes; 
Life epitomized in minutes, 

When the old man smokes. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


The Philosopher 


John Henry Crossover, he’s a philos- 
opher, 
Nothing disquiets him, nothing dis- 


mays; 
There he sits, whittling, worries be- 
littling, 
Laughing at life to the end of his 
days: 


“No use a-hurrying, fretting or worry- 


ing, 

Life’s goin’ t’ last till your troubles 
are done; 

Sorrows you fret over, somehow you 

get over— 

Just take it easy and mind number 
one.” 

Irving Dillon. 


O’Grady’s Goat 


O’Grady lived in Shanty row. 
The neighbors often said 
They wished that Tim would move 
away 
Or that his goat was dead. 

He kept the neighborhood in fear, 
And the children always vexed; 
They couldn’t tell jist whin or where 

The goat would pop up nexht. 


Ould Missis Casey stood wan day 
The dirty clothes to rub 

Upon the washboard, when she dived 
Headforemosht o’er the tub; 

She lit upon her back an’ yelled. 
As she was lying flat: 

“Go git your goon an’ kill the bashte.” 
O’Grady’s goat doon that. 


Pat Doolan’s woife hung out the wash 
Upon the line to dry. 

She wint to take it in at night, 
But stopped to have a cry. 

The sleeves av two red flannel shirts, 
That once were worn by Pat, 

Were chewed off almost to the neck. 
O’Grady’s goat doon that. 





They had a party at McCune’s, 
An’ they wor having foon, 
Whin suddinly there was a crash 
An’ ivrybody roon. 
The iseter soup fell on the floor 
An’ nearly drowned the cat; 
The stove was knocked to smithereens. 
O’Grady’s goat doon that. 


Moike Dyle was coortin’ Biddy Shea, 
Both standin’ at the gate, 

An’ they wor just about to kiss 
Aich oother sly and shwate. 

They coom togither loike two rams, 
An’ mashed their noses flat. 


They niver shpake whin they goes by. 


O’Grady’s goat doon that. 


O’Hoolerhan brought home a keg 
Av dannymite wan day 

To blow a cistern in his yard 
An’ hid the stuff away. 

But suddinly an airthquake coom, 
O’Hoolerhan, house an’ hat, 

An’ ivrything in sight wint up. 
O’Grady’s goat doon that. 


An’ there was Dooley’s Savhin’s Bank, 
That held the byes’ sphare cash. 
One day the news came doon the 

sthreet 
The bank had gone to smash. 
An’ iverybody ’round was dum 
Wid anger and wid fear, 
Fer on the dhoor they red the whords, 
“O’Grady’s goat sthruck here.” 


The folks in Grady’s naborhood 
All live in fear and fright; 

They think it’s certain death to go 
Around there after night. 

An’ in their shlape they see a ghost 
Upon the air afloat, 

An’ wake thimselves by shoutin’ out: 
“Luck out for Grady’s goat.” 

Will S. Hays. 


“Specially Jim” 
I wus mighty good-lookin’ when I was 


young, 
Peert an’ black-eyed an’ slim, 
With fellers a-courtin? me Sunday 
nights, 
’*Specially Jim. 


The likeliest one of ’em all was he, 
Chipper an’ han’som’ an’ trim, 
But I tossed up my head an’ made fun 
o’ the crowd, 
*Specially Jim! 


I said I hadn’t no ’pinion o’ men, 
An’ I wouldn’t take stock in him! 
But they kep’ up a-comin’ in spite 0’ 
my talk, 
*Specially Jim! 


I got so tired o’ havin’ ’em roun’ 
(Specially Jim!) 

I made up my mind I’d settle down 
An’ take up with him. 


So we was married one Sunday in 
church, 
*Twas crowded full to the brim; 
’Twas the only way to get rid of ’em 


all, 
*Specially Jim. 
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need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
TO-DAY 
I’ve shut the door on yesterday— 
Its sorrows and mistakes; 
I’ve locked within its gloomy walls 
Past failures and heartaches. 
And now I throw the key away 
To seek another room, 
And furnish it with hope and smiles 
And every Springtime bloom. 
No thought shall enter this abode 
That has a hint of pain, 
And Envy, Malice and Distrust 
Shall never entrance gain. 
I’ve shut the door on yesterday 
HENRY WILKINSON'S | to-morrow holds no fears for 
7 I To-morrow holds no fears for me, 
SECRET Since I have found to-day. 
—Vivian Yeiser Laramore. 
When Henry Wilkinson died at a SIMPLE REALITIES OF LIFE 
ripe old age, the whole town buzzed The time is ripe for a new prophet mm mm 
with gossip and curiosity about his who Page — = = —_ to the u er, u er 
affairs. He had not been a “‘man of simple realities of human life. The 
mystery” during his life, but just a | awaited teacher should found no order H O Y d d 
. plain, everyday citizen who was more and establish no sect. It is not the angs ver our ea 
i or less an invalid and who had long multiplication of institutions that is 2 
ago retired from business. He lived needed, but the consecration of individ- 
in a modest way, and nobody suspect- uals. He must have the reserve of a 
ed that he had done anything unusual wisdom; he must forego authority and e or nsa € ’ 
during his lifetime. Pa a unusual election. He must 
Then, suddenly, it was discovered nd the ideal by transfiguring the com- F something happens to you ri i 
that he had left a fortune! monplace; he must see and teach the ro PP A y Gang the vacation 
Where had the old man gotten it? | ‘livinity of common things. He should season this year, who will help pay your Doctor, 
Some folks whispered about a mysteri- | live in the world, and yet maintain a your Nurse and your Board Bill? 
ous invention, patented in Mr. Wilkin- perfect consecration to an ideal of sim- 
son’s youth, which had brought him plicity, pr ren| ee, — You can start on that trip with ycur mind at ease, 
' ealth, But le who knew hi . : 
. pn ago po iy veel porn invented |the senseless rush for luxury, fashion, if you are T. C. U. protected. 
e anything. The matter remained a | dissipation; and turn them to the : 
complete mystery. ae 2 the eet noes —_ , a Come] > np egg ee Worcester, Mass., wrote last Sep- 
thought, beauty immediate helpfulness ember: ‘When the accident came, in June, which kept me 
PR gigi ig pe pea te It is not a new gospel that is needed, confined within the house for more than two months, I felt the 
in li oe = iicsene died at but the gospel anew. —Edward truth of the statement of Dr. Winship—‘A member of the 
' See Wilkinson anh aan . a of | Howard Griggs. T. C. U. is lucky if he isn’t sick, and lucky if he is.’ My acci- 
’ his tert Gasapeuediy, the let the NUGGETS dent came when I was perfectly well, and planning for a pleas- 
aeoens drop The em “me were gath- rom ? ant vacation trip. It certainly is a comfort, when suffering and 
<a ine dem wtih It ain’t no use to grumble and complain, seeing the dollars going so rapidly, to know that there will be 
i ce a ae It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice; some return from a company like the T. C. U.” 
ps yp gpl Me a When God sorts out the weather and its 
Wi 
sonata iii en ee a Saini we rain, h Miss Mary Olive McCray, Long Beach, Calif., after spending 
method which every one of them could y, rain’s my ¢ a. b Ril last summer in a hospital, wrote: “Your checks in payment of 
adopt with equal success if he wanted to. James Whitcomb Riley. my claim for benefit, due to a summer spent in the hospital with 
ictilahineaiia ies aah wae de Just whistle a bit if the day be dark ho acme fever, — veg — — the — abso- 
adopt Henry Wilkinson’s plan and found that nd the sky be overcast. utely fair according to the terms o e policy. assure you 
it worked in their case just as it did in his. If mute be the voice of the piping lark, that my mother especially apprec: iated your promptness and 
Why, pipe your own small blast. lack of red tape in allowing claims.” 
You Can Do What And it’s wonderful how o’er the gray 
Wilkinson Did sky-track, Miss Winifred Easton, Anderson, Ind., another member of 
S The truant warbler comes stealing the T. C. U., was injured last summer. She wrote: “I can 
There was nothing seunetional, suaties back. ae —— to the 9 en a and sympathy of the 
speculative or mysterious about Henry But why need he come? for your soul’s . C. U.—as expressed to me by their settlement of my claim 
Wilkinson’s plan. It wasjust a plain com- se : ° ‘f ° ° gee ‘ ‘¢ ” 
y fbuildi fort Rich at rest I was injured while mountain climbing in California this sum- 
anyone can follow if he is willing to stick to And the ‘song in the heart,—ah, that — — it = — te - ag a when I was so far 
ersistently. i ; rom home and ‘a feller neede riend.’ ”’ 
In fact, there were just three factors in Mr. is the ae Laurence Dunbar ae 
Wilkinson’s method of building up a fortune. ; , 
conservation isin vestments, The = oe to love is the one way to h h . 
t t t he in- 
; vata eorhinSetatet Voters fo | Or God’ or man: it is not love re What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 
ust what Henry Wilkinson did, for the same . 
; eh bh ceived ; . F 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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A May Club Letter 


DeAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

It is indeed nice for us who live in 
the northern states to feel that our 
winter is over and that the spring 
months are really here. Have you kept 
track of the birds as they arrived from 
the southland? Isn’t it fun for the 
children to keep a bird chart? What 
excitement as each newcomer is record- 
ed! Have you been out in the woods to 
look for the hepatica, the blood-root, 
the Dutchman’s breeches, the man- 
drake and the anemone? What are 
the woods saying these pleasant spring 
days? ; 

Can you not spare a little time to- 
day to take the children to the woods? 
On your way tell them about the great 
American composer, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, who built himself a cabin in 
the forest, and there listened and 
caught the melodies made by the’wind 
as it swept through the trees, by the 
birds as they nested in them or flitted 
to and fro in the topmost branches. 
To him a group of Norway pines were 
dim cathedral aisles and forest sounds 
coming at intervals were the bells of 
the cathedral. 

Can the children hear the song of the 
wind in the trees? Let them make the 
sound. What other sound do they 
hear? A rustling of branches. Let 
them make this, also. oe 

Perhaps after such a trip, it may be 
possible for the children to hear some 
of MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketches” 
or “Forest Idylls” played on the phono- 
graph. If so, have them listen for the 
sounds of the woods. If you wish you 
may continue the story of MacDowell 
by telling of his desire that other ar- 
tists should be able to have the advan- 
tage of a home in the forest where they 
could paint, write, compose or create in 
any way they wished. After his death, 
his admirers, contributing a large sum 
of money, made it possible for cabins 
to be built for the use of individuals 
who showed great talent. Now, in 
deep woods, these men and women work 
in their quiet cottages with the silent 
mystery of the forest about them, 
stimulating them to create for you and 
me beauty in the form of a painting, 
a piece of sculpture, or an Inspiring 
song or poem. 

I’m sure you and the children will be 
refreshed by such a trip and by such a 
beautiful story as that of our leading 
American composer. Will not the 
reading lessons written by you and the 
children and the composition work have 
new life and interest because of the in- 
spiration you have received from a visit 
to the woods? 

Do you happen to know of the edu- 
cational game for home and school, en- 
titled “Our Bird Friends”? It is pub- 
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“CLUB” 


lished by Sarah H. Dudley, Berlin, 
Mass., and the price is 50 cents. It is 
designed to give instruction as well as 
amusement and to stimulate a desire 
for a deeper knowledge of bird life. 
You will find it excellent to use during 
intermission on rainy days. 

Your friend, 

NELL R. FARMER. 


Exchange 


The fifth, sixth and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Emma Miller, Lincoln Dis- 
trict School, Petaluma, California, 
would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in any state in the 
Union, and in the territorial posses- 
sions of the United States. All letters 
will be answered promptly. Address 
Miss Emma Miller, Box 679, Petaluma, 
California. 


Miss Irma M. Luedtke, Medina, 
North Dakota, and her pupils of sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades would like 
to correspond with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades in any state of the 
Union, or in the territorial possessions. 


Miss Bertha Schultz and her pupils 
of the fifth, sixth and seventh grades 
of the Pleasant View School, Leigh, 
Nebraska, wish to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in any state in the Union and 
in foreign countries. 


The pupils of Miss Mary Louise 
Harman, Weems, Virginia, in the 
fourth and seventh grades, would like 
to hear from pupils of these grades in 
any state of the Union, but preferably 
the far South and the New England 
states. 

The fourth and eighth grade pupils 
of Mrs. C. C. Cross, Bingham, Nebras- 
ka, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of all grades in any part of the 
United States, or territories. 

Miss Lillian Martin and her third 
grade pupils of Colfax, Wisconsin, 
would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils of other schools, especially 
those of the West and South. 

The pupils of Miss Helen Sommers 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of all grades in any of the terri- 
torial possessions and any of the states. 
Address Northfield, Minnesota, Route 
2, Box 25. 

The sixth and seventh grades of 
Wheatleys School, Oak Grove, Dela- 
ware, Miss Louise Mann, teacher, 
would like to correspond with the same 
grades in other schools in the western 
states and New Mexico. 

The third, fourth, fifth and eighth 
grade pupils of Mr. Floyd Webb, 
Bonnyview School, Hillside, Montana, 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the same grades of other schools 
in the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
the Philippine Islands and South 
America. 

The seventh grade pupils of Mrs. 
Ulah C. Lunt, Indio, California, would 
like to correspond with upper grade 
pupils in any of the following coun- 
tries: Canada, England, France, 
Switzerland, Ireland, South America, 
Alaska, or the Hawaiian Islands. 
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The third, fourth and fifth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Blanche Short, 1436 East 
Channel Street, Stockton, California, 
would like to exchange letters, school 
pictures and products with pupils of 
any other schools. 

The fifth, sixth and eighth grade 
pupils of Mrs. Violet Burrow, Spear- 
man, Texas, would like to correspond 
with pupils in the same grades in South 
America, the Hawaiian Islands, Alas- 
ka, Canada, and in any of the states. 

The pupils of Miss Delia Scovill, 
Hop Swamp School, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, Route 1, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of all grades. in 
any state in the Union, in Canada, 
Alaska and the island possessions of 
the United States. 

The pupils of the sixth grade, Miss 
Nannie Cole’s school, Riverdale, Ne- 
braska, wish to correspond with pupils 
of the same grade in the states of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Tennessee or Ken- 
tucky. 

The pupils of Mrs. Sam Perry, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, Route 2, would like 
to exchange letters and products with 
pupils of the southern states, Alaska, 
Canada and the island possessions of 
the United States. 

The pupils of Miss Marie Wilmert, 
Bethel School, Emden, Illinois, wish to 
correspond with pupils in Alaska, Mex- 
ico, Europe, Africa, the island posses- 
sions of the United States, and with 
pupils in any state in the Union. 


The eighth and ninth grade pupils of 
Miss Atha Johansen, Banner School, 
Hay Springs, Nebraska, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in other states. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
pupils of Miss Nellie Lyne, Bostwick, 
Nebraska, wish to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grades in the eastern, 
southern or western states; also in any 
foreign country. 

The eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Zorah Essington, Clifton, Illinois, 
Route 3, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grade in Alaska, 
South America, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Porto Rico, Canada, the Philippine Is- 
lands, and in the eastern and southern 
states of the Union. 


The third, fourth and sixth grade 
pupils of Miss Lydia Donecker, Olmitz, 
Kansas, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grades of other 
schools in the United States, Alaska, 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 


The pupils of Mrs. Harvey Sewell 
and Miss Aileen Wade of Wetumpka, 
Alabama, Route 3, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils from the fourth to 
the ninth grade, in foreign countries or 
in the territories and island posses- 
sions of the United States. 


The fifth, sixth and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Lily Anderson, Pleasant 
View Rural School, LeSueur, Minne- 
sota, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of other states and posses- 
sions of the United States. 


The sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Mr. W. Perry Pinnell, 
Clothier School, Clothier, West Vir- 
ginia, would like to correspond with 
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pupils of the same grades in other 
schools of the United States, Alaska, 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands 
and Canada. 

The fourth and eighth grade pupils 
of MeNitt School would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades 
in southern and western United 
States, the Philippines, or any foreign 
country. Address Miss Violet Gilbert, 
Conklin, Michigan, Route 3. 

Miss Ruth Campbell and her seventh 
and eighth grade pupils of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, Route 6, Box 86, would like 
to exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils in other states. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
pupils of Miss Ellie Rone, Enon High 
School, Salisbury, North Carolina, 
Route 5, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in other 
schools. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of Miss Bernice Nichols, 
Brookside School, Abrams, Wisconsin, 
Route 1, would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of the south- 
ern and western states, also Porto 
Rico, Alaska, and Hawaiian Islands. 

The pupils of Miss Elfrieda Bruss 
(fifth, sixth, seventh and _ eighth 
grades), Elmwood School, Deerbrook, 
Wisconsin, Route 1, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils in the Ha- 
waiian or Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico, Panama, South America, Aus- 
tralia, Alaska, Canada, or in other 
states than Wisconsin, particularly in 
the West, South, and East. 

Miss Bertha Snodgrass and pupils, 
Utica, Missouri, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils in fifth and seventh 
grades in some of the western states, 
Alaska and South America. 


The pupils of Miss Cecile Courtney, 
Saline, Louisiana, desire to correspond 
with pupils in other parts of the 
United States or elsewhere. 


Letters 
Lessons in Ethics 


Many good lessons can be taught 
during the morning exercises. It is 
best, I believe, to ask questions when 
you wish to drop a helpful thought or 
teach a moral. Questions cause pupils 
to thing harder and deeper; hence the 
impressions made are more lasting than 
if the thought had just been dropped 
or a quotation repeated. Too, they 
bring teacher and pupils closer to- 
gether, each giving his own opinion as 
to what the answer is. This is one of 
the main purposes of opening exercises 
—to bring teacher and pupils into 
closer relationship. The method should 
be used not more than two or three 
mornings a week so that it will not be- 
come tiresome. 

I thought of this plan last winter and 
tried it to see how it would work, and 
was more than satisfied with the re- 
sults. I took down a number of ques- 
tions in a notebook and under each 
question wrote the best answer I could 
think of. Then as time went on I kept 
adding to the list. I tried to get 
thoughtful questions on health, habits, 
kindness, politeness, manners, history, 
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Teachers’ Efforts Are 
Better Rewarded 


Every teacher’s effort is better rewarded if chil- 
dren have the active minds that are nurtured by 
healthy bodies. The necessity of play and physi- 
cal development in education has long been 
established; the necessity of proper, scientifically 
built playground equipment follows as a matter 
of course. 


As the installation and direction of playgrounds 
often rests on the teacher’s initiative, a proper 
knowledge of playground equipment and play- 
ground planning is of decided advantage. 


Get Catalog “L” 


This catalog is really a textbook on playground 
equipment and playground planning. Regardless 


of the limit of your appropriation or whether you | 


plana new installation or extension, you will find 
in catalog "L” any number of suggestionsthat will 
make your selection and recommendations easier. 


Medart Engineering Service 


When you send for catalog “L” please give us a 
brief outline of your problems and get without cost 
or obligation of any nature, the benefit of our fifty 
years experience in the building of gymnasium 
and playground equipment of the highest class. 


We are particularly fitted to recommend plans 
for playground installations and extend to all 
teachers an invitation to avail themselves of our 
services. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. - St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


to Fit Pictures of All Sizes 


Our Large Catalog illustrating over 700 
Art Subjects suitable for Schools and 
our complete line of Frames will be | 
mailed to any teacher upon request. | 


| THE CULVER ART & FRAME CO. 
| WESTERVILLE, OHIO | 
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Small monthly rental quickly buys the 
Victor Safety Cinema. A 
No down Payment. Returnable at any time. 


Thousands of wholesome educational! and 
entertainment films. Ask for 

booklet K and free 

trial offer 


69 W. Mohawk. BUFFALO.N.Y 
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The SECRET LETTERS 
of BETTY BLAIR 


school, current events, etc. I tried to 
vary them as much as possible and 
dropped a bit of humor into some of 
them just to arouse a little fun and in- 
terest. Anything that has the least 
bit of fun about it is very interesting 
to school children. 

Here are some of the questions I 
used: “Why is it impolite to sneeze or 
cough openly?” “What is worth more 
to us than anything else in the world?” 
“How much does it cost to be healthy?” 
“What habit in America has caused 
women and children to suffer more than 
any other?” (The drink habit.) 
“What is boys’ greatest evil?” (Cig- 
arette smoking.) What is the long- 
est word in our vocabulary?” (Smiles 
—hbecause it reaches farthest—a mile 
between first and last letter.) “What 
little seeds can people sow every day 
they live without much _ trouble?” 
(Seeds of kindness.) “What twins win 
the most friends?” (Kind words and 
kind deeds.) ‘Who is the governor of 
our state?” (and similar questions.) 
“Why did we go to war with Ger- 
many?” “What should a gentleman 
always do when he meets a lady he 
knows?” (Raise his hat, of course.) 
A hundred others like these can be 
thought of. If pupils wish to do so, let 
them prepare lists of questions to be 
asked. A wise teacher will always ex- 
amine these questions before they are 
asked to see that nothing silly or un- 
important creeps inm—A TEACHER, 
Alabama. 


May Sand Table 


Cut a piece of a broomstick and put 
cross sticks on the bottom so as to 
make it stand up. Wrap in red, white 
and blue crepe paper. Cut ribbons of 
red, white and blue paper and fasten 
to top of pole with a brass tack. Place 
in middle of sand table. 

Make girls from colored magazine 
pictures. Add crepe paper dresses of 
the three colors. Place the figures in 
a circle about the pole, in one hand of 
each a ribbon. 

In one corner make a throne of 
pebbles; on this put a doll, dressed in 
red, white and blue, having a wreath 
of artificial flowers on her head. She 
is Queen of the May.—FERIEDA CuM- 
MINGS, West Virginia. 


Headgear as an Ice Breaker 


It is sometimes difficult to infuse a 
festive spirit into a body of profes- 
sional or business people. The follow- 
ing plan worked very successfully at a 
luncheon given during the noon hour of 
a school session to the teachers and 
board members of the district. 

At his plate each guest found a large 
sheet of gay tissue paper and a small 
paper containing a number of pins. 
Scattered about the table were severa! 
pairs of scissors. As soon as the guests 
were seated it was explained that out 
of the materials at hand, each one was 
to make a headdress for his left-hand 
neighbor. Rivalry was encouraged, and 
really an amazing variety of headgear 
was forthcoming. The men proved to 
be especially artistic, even robbing the 
center-pieces to obtain satisfactory 
results. 

The informality of the proceeding, 
with its attendant hilarity and the 
stimulus of eating in a costume which 
the wearer himself had not seen, de- 
stroyed the atmosphere of the common- 
place and prevented any feeling of stiff- 
ness.—EUNICE M. BRonsoN, Oklahoma. 


Outline of a Method for Teaching a 
Poem 


Most of the memory selections taught 
to grade children are, no doubt, taught 
to them as part of their work in read- 
ing and language. In addition, how- 
ever, many memory selections are 
taught during general exercise periods, 
while an additional number are mem- 
orized for school programs. If the se- 
lections taught are well chosen, this 
work is invaluable. At the end of his 
school career each child has a large 
number memorized, which should be a 
source of pleasure and profit for life. 

I have found the method outlined be- 
low an excellent one for teaching a 
poem in the grades. The steps in the 
method are as follows: 


















January 10. 
Dear Margaret: 


I wonder what you 
would think if you could 
see this letter! For I do 
not know who you are 
or where you are. I don’t 
know why I selected the 
name Margaret. I hardly 
know why I am writing 
this letter to you at all. 


But tonight, as I sat by 
myself, I felt that I sim- 
ply must have some one 
to tell my trpubles to. So 
I am writing this letter 
to you. And somehow, 
Margaret, I feel that you 
will understand. 


I know that it isn’t right 
to be envious, but some- 
times when I think of the 
other girls, I can’t help 
it. I haven’t been to a 
party or dance in weeks 
and it seems an age since 
Bob came the last time. 


F I shall always love him, Margaret—yes, even 
if he marries Peggy Andrews! 


42S 
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Dear Margaret : Jonmery 37. 

It’s no use. I’m afraid things will never be 
different for me. Marion Lawrence invited me to 
a party at her home last night and I decided to 
go. Somehow, I hoped that this time at least it 
might be different. But the minute I got there 
I was sorry I had gone. For it seemed that 
every girl had a new dress but me. 

Bob danced with me twice, but the minute the 
dance was over he seemed anxious to get. away. 
And yet how happy and proud he was when he 
danced with Peggy! She looked so pretty in her 
new taffeta, too! 

When I came home I sat down and cried. It 
isn’t fair that I should be wasting the best years 
of my life just because I haven’t pretty clothes! 
It isn’t fair! It isn’t fair! 


Mary Davenport was married today. She 
wanted me to be one of her bridesmaids, but I 
begged off. I made all sorts of excuses—all but 
the real one. But I think she guessed the truth. 

So I slipped into the gallery of the church and 
watched Mary go proudly up the aisle. And oh, 
how I envied her! Do you think that any one 
will ever marry me, Margaret? Sometimes I 
grow afraid that I shall be the old maid sister of 
the family. For I am getting older every day. 
Oh, if only I had some pretty clothes! How 
different everything would be! 


> 
Dear Margaret: Fem 


Last night, after I wrote you that letter, I lay 
in bed a long time—just thinking and thinking. 


I was as wide awake as if it had been day- 
time. And there kept flashing through my mind 
the memory of a story I had read in a magazine. 
It was about a girl just like myself. She couldn't 
afford pretty clothes, either, and she was so dis- 
couraged. And then she found a way by which 
she learned to make pretty dresses herself—for 
merely the cost of materials. 


And as I lay there, an irresistible impulse 
seemed to be urging me to do something. It was 
almost as if a voice—your voice, Margaret—was 
saying—“Find out about it!’ “Find out about it!” 


So I got up then and there and wrote a letter. 


I mailed it this morning. And ever since, I 
have felt more cheerful than in weeks. Perhaps, 
after all, there is a way for me to get the pretty 
clothes I need so badly. 


Dear Margaret: Cay 


Remember that letter I mentioned a few days 
ago? Well, I got an answer from it today—a 
friendly, cheery letter from the Woman’s Institute 
and a booklet describing the plan in detail. 


Just think! While I have been so unhappy, 
thousands of other girls have been learning to 
make the pretty clothes they have always wanted 
and at, oh, such wonderful savings! 


Do you think I can learn, too, Margaret? I 
am sure I can. For more than 140,000 girls and 
women, in all circumstances, have learned to sew 
at home through the Woman’s Institute. If they 
can learn, I can learn, too! 


53 
Dear Margaret: CIT 


I wonder if it was Fate that induced me to 
mail that letter to the Woman’s Institute? What- 
ever it was, I am sure that one simple little act 
will be the means of changing my whole life. 

For, Margaret, I am really learning how to 
sew! Although I have finished only three of 
the Institute’s lessons I have already made the 
prettiest blouse for myself and, one for mother. 
And last night I finished my first dress, a simple, 
one-piece dress, but I’m more proud of it than 
anything I ever had. 

Met Bob today and he admired it very much 
and wanted to know where I had bought it. And, 
oh yes! He wants me to go to a dance with him 
next month. I don’t want to be mean, but I hope 
Peggy Andrews is there, tco. This time—well, 
this time it will be different. 


Dear Margaret: January 24. 


January 25. 


January 28. 


March 10. 





April 24. 
Dear Margaret: 


It’s strange what a dif- 
ferencea few weeks make! 
Why, it seems only yes- 
terday that I was wonder- 
ing if I would ever have 
pretty clothes like other 
girls. And now they are 
envying me! 


You should have seen 
how surprised they were 
last night at the dance. 
“Where in the world did 
you ever get that won- 
derful gown?” . 
think if they asked me 
that question once they 
asked it a hundred times. 
And when I told them 
that I made it myself, 
they just wouldn't be- 
lieve it. They would have 
been even more surprised 
if they knew how little it 
cost. 


“You 


were wonderful 

tonight,”” Bob said later. 
“You seemed like a different girl." Bob's com- 
ing over quite regularly now, Margaret. 


More good news! I made $42 sewing for other 
people in the last month! Think of it, $42! I 
feel like a millionaire! And it was so easy. 

You see, I had been making such rapid progress 
with my lessons from the Woman's Institute and 
making so many pretty things for myself and 
mother that the neighbors just couldn't get over it. 

And pretty soon, Mrs. Wright came over and 
asked me to make a blouse and a dress for her. 
So I said all right, I would. Both turned out 
splendidly and she was so delighted with the way 
they fitted (she is rather stout, you know) that 
she recommended me to her sister-in-law. 

Since then I have been busy all the time. Why, 
it seems as if everybody in town is looking for a 


good dressmaker. 
a7 
& om 
Dear Margaret: a 
I didn’t mention Bob in my last letter because 
—well, you know how quickly a girl can tell when 
a man has something on his mind and is waiting 
for just the right time to say it. 
The right time came last night. Bob and I 
were sitting on the veranda. Suddenly he bent 
close tome. “Betty,” he said simply, “I love you.” 


That was all, Margaret, just four words, but 
they were the sweetest words I have ever heard. 


Dear Margaret: om 

This is the last letter I shall ever write you. 
Tonight as I took the others out and read them 
over, it seemed that, after all, you have been very 
real—and very near and dear to me. 

But I’m going to say good-bye, Margaret, be- 
cause, you see, I’m not lonesome any more, for 
Bob comes almost every evening. I’m going to 
put this letter with the others now. They tell the 
story of my innermost self—and I shall keep 
them always. 


Dear Margaret: Mey 38. 


June 5. 


June 15, 





HAT Betty Blair has done you can do, too. 

There is not the slightest doubt of it. More 
than 140,000 women and girls, in city, town and 
country, have proved by the clothes they have 
made and the dollars they have saved, the suc- 
cess of the Institute’s methods. 

It makes no difference where you live, because 
all the instruction is carried on by mail. And 
it is no disadvantage if you are employed during 
the day or have household duties thgt occupy 
most of your time, because you can devote as 
much or little time to the course as you desire 
and just whenever it is convenient. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


T costs you abso- J, 

lutely nothing to ff 
find out all about the ‘/}) 
Woman’s Institute / 
and what it can do for 
you. dust send a 
letter, post card or 
the convenient cou- 
pon printed below to 
the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, Dept. 32-E, 
Scranton, Penna., and 
you will receive, with- 
out cost or obligation, 
the full story of this 
great school that is bringing so much happiness 
to women and girls all over the world. 


TEAR OUT HERE 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 32-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can Jearn 
the subject marked below: 






] Home Dressmaking (] Millinery 
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1—Selection. - The language and con- 
tent, of the poem should be suited to the 
pupils for whom it is intended. 

2—Preparation. The setting should 
be earefully developed. Any history 
and geography needed for a thorough 
understanding of the poem should be 
carefully discussed. 

3—Poem read to class by the teacher. 
The teacher should understand and ap- 
preciate the poem and read it accord- 
ingly. 

4—Poem studied by the pupils. 

5—Poem analyzed in a class recita- 
tion. It should be studied in detail at 
this time, carefully analyzed. 

6—Poem read by the pupils. 

7—Theme or complete picture dis- 
cussed. Naturally, a narrative poem 
should have the complete story mas- 
tered at this point. 

8—Dramatized or sung, if the selec- 
tion is suited to either of these pur- 
poses. 

9—Memorized. If the previous steps 
have been well handled, the task of 
memorizing the poem should be a com- 
paratively easy one. The children un- 
derstand the poem and have read it 
again and again.. Thus, the memory 
process is in most cases well begun be- 
fore the pupils consciously undertake 
the task as such. The pupils, after 
memorizing the poem, have, in fact, 
made it their own, and it should always 
remain a source of inspiration.—ALVIN 
M. PETERSON, Wisconsin. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Magic in a Few Magazines 


Rural teachers must resort to all 
sorts of ways to make school work 
pleasant for their pupils, and they are 
usually thrown upon their own re- 
sources. Many teachers have found 
they can get move from a magazine 
than from any other source. 

Perhaps some teachers who are far 
off on the prairie, or in the “back 
woods” may ask, “Where shall we get 
the magazines?” If no one in the dis- 
trict can donate magazines, they are 
easily obtained from some kind person 
in the nearest village, or perhaps you 
have friends in your home-town who 
would be glad to furnish back numbers 
of their favorite periodicals. 

For the little people the magazines 
contain ever so many possibilities. 
There are many large letters printed 
in colors on the cover and on the ad- 
vertising pages which when cut out 
furnish hours of busy work for be- 
ginners. In many of the magazines 
there is a page of paper dolls or “cut 
outs” of various sorts. This furnishes 
more busy work for those who are large 
enough to handle the scissors carefully 
—second and third graders. 

The children’s story page may be cut 
out and placed in a scrapbook or port- 
folio to be used for language work and 
supplementary reading. The colored 
pages may be cut into circles, squares, 
triangles and diamonds to string with 
straws. 





Beautiful transparencies 
made, also, by using parts of the color- 
ed pages in place of black paper and 
some of the mothers always have old 
tissue paper patterns they are glad to 
let the children bring to school. Sil- 
houettes can be cut from the advertis- 
ing pages. 

If you wish to do mat weaving and 
cannot buy the materials, make your 
mats and strips for weaving from the 
colored pages. This requires careful 
measuring and cutting and should be 
done by the older pupils of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. The older 
pupils receive a lesson in measuring 
and cutting and at the same time pre- 
pare material for the small ones to 
weave, 

Then the pictures. Pupils love to cut 
out pictures,—from the first to the 
eighth grade they all enjoy it. The pic- 
tures after being cut out have several 
uses. A pretty poem or story may be 
illustrated with a cut-out picture neatly 
pasted in a booklet wherein the poem 
or story is copied. Each child may 
make a scrapbook and select pictures 
to put in it. Pupils of one school enjoy 
making a large scrapbook and putting 
it in the library for the small children 
to look at or they exchange scrapbooks 
with another school. 

Much instructive material for the 
seventh and eighth grades may be 
found in the magazines. A_ set of 
advertising pictures entitled “Through 
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CHAUTAUQUA. CO. INDUSTRIES, 


° 
DUNKIRK LOCOMOTIVES 


HE project illustrated herewith was original- 
ly based on the slogan, “Where Industry 
and Recreation Meet” which the Board of Com- 
merce recently adopted as being eminently fit- 
ting in boosting the city of Jamestown, N. Y. 
This city, situated in the picturesque plateau 
region of the state, is a thriving city of about 
40,000, rivaling Grand Rapids in its output of 
Its nearness to Chautauqua Lake, a 
gem among inland waters with its resorts and 





A LOCAL GEOGRAPHY POSTER 


BY BLANCHE H. WOODFORD 


~ NEWLAND AVE. SCHOOL JAMESTOWN N.Y. - 
" 7 CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY ¥ . 


. CHAUTAUQUA CO. FARMS.» , 
“§ Btn. tlietn Bennet fxs! pe: 





north of us. 


noted Chautauqua Assembly, 
thousands of tourists. 

The countryside is so closely linked to the city 
by fine state roads and trolley, that the project 
naturally enlarged itself to embrace a scene from 
the region noted for dairying, and a suggestion 
of the Chautauqua Grape Belt that lies to the 


The work is free cutting executed by the pu- 
pils of the first, second, third and fourth grades. 


yearly attracts 

















may be | the Ages with Father Time” has been 
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running in nearly all the magazines. 
It may be used with splendid success to 
illustrate the progress of Man. Arti- 
cles on travel or arts and sciences are 
splendid to introduce into seventh and 
eighth grades. Eighth grade girls will 
enjoy making the popular “paper 
beads” from the colored pages. Many 
other attractive uses will suggest them- 
selves. The magazines that have been 
helpful to me are “The Delineator,” 
“Ladies Home Journal,” ‘Woman’s 
Home Companion,” “American,” and 
“National Geographic,” but of course 
these are but a few of the many that 
could be utilized—ReEsBEccaA R. BAILy, 
Michigan. 


Teaching the Alphabet 


The following is a method I have 
found to be very helpful to me in my 
work. When teaching the letters it is a 
great help to have children cut letters, 
both small and capital, from papers, 
magazines, advertising posters, etc., to 
form the alphabet. I have my little 
folks keep the letters in envelopes; 
later, in busy work, they paste them on 
stiff paper in alphabetical order. 

This not only helps the children to 
become more familiar with the letters 
but also affords material for profitable 
busy work which is so much needed in 
all primary schools.——RUTH STEVENS, 
Illinois. 


A Thrift Scheme 


Our principal devised this thrift plan 
which is to be practised in all the 
grades as an incentive to methodical 
saving. Every boy or girl who earns 
one dollar by the sweat of his brow, 
and puts this dollar in the bank, has 
his name placed on the Thrift Roll. 
Every child who earns ten dollars be- 
fore Christmas and has placed it in the 
Savings Department of a bank has his 
name placed on the Thrift Honor Roll. 
This Roll is to be in an attractive form 
and on display. at all times in a prom- 
inent place in the room and especially 
pointed out to all visitors, that they 
may see who are our thrifty scholars. 
Stress is laid upon the fact that the 
money. must be really earned. The 
children must not be paid for their reg- 
ular home duties, but must earn the 
money outside. 

The enthusiasm this scheme has 
created and the way it is being dis- 
cussed by the pupils show us that 
though the war may be over many of 
our boys and girls will still be doing 
their bit from a thrift standpoint.— 
HELEN E. McKEE, Ohio. 


Helpful Plan in Teaching the Middle 
Atlantic States 


Have the children read carefully the 
geography text. Discuss with the class 
the surface features, extent of the 
mountains, the fall line, slope west of 
the mountains, passageways across the 
mountains, effects of the great glacier, 
sinking of the coast, etc. In the above 
discussion bring in the geographic in- 
fluence in history, as the Philadelphia 
and Lancaster pike, the Cumberland 
road and its influence on the migration 
of the people across the mountains, the 
beginning of a highway from the Atlan- 
tic drainage basin to the Mississippi 
basin, turning out to be the Cumberland 
national road, 

After this discussion, have the class 
make a free-hand map of the Central 
States; one child puts in lakes, another 
rivers, another mountains, and so on. 
This, drawn on heavy newsboard, is 
used as an outline for a relief map. 
Make a mixture of salt and flour, two 
parts of salt to one of flour. Cover the 
map entirely, then put on an extra 
amount where you wish to make moun- 
tains; small wooden paddles are used 
in spreading the mixture. Put in the 
lakes, rivers, and bays in crayola. 
After this is completed, let the children 
choose special topics for study as fol- 
ows: Lumbering and related indus- 
tries, Fishing, Oyster Industry, Agri- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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M*« reducing records make any 
figure normal, in surprisingly 
short space of time. In five thou- 
sand cases, J have not had one, 
single failure. 

This method works hand in hand 
with Nature. That’s why it brings 
| such instant results and such a 
joyous state of health. No drastic 
| denial of nourishment. No punish- 





ment of any kind. 


The first day will bring results 
you can fee/. The first week will 
tell on the scales. Before your second 
lesson, improvements your friends 
can see. All this I will prove —before 
you pay a penny. But first, read 
how I do it. 


Food Does Not 
Cause Fat 


—or we would not see so many 
stout persons who eat less than a 
child of ten, What I give you to 
do causes what you do eat to make 
only blood, boneand sinew. Nothing 
is left from which Nature can make 
Jat. Nowyou have the whole secret. 


And realize this: reducing the 
Wallace way is play. It’s downright 
fun getting thin to music! I tell you 
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just what to do each day—on 
phonograph records clearasa bell. 
[asy to understand, easier to do. 


My Method Lets I have hundreds of such letters. 


You Eat 


I employ nothing 
so crude as starva- 
tion; my way of re- 
ducing is natural. 
And when Nature 
makes you thin, 
neither face nor fig- 
ure suffers. Remain- 
ing flesh is firm and 
smooth, the skin 
clears wonderfully; 
eyes are bright; hair 
takes on lustre. As 
you reduce by my 
method, watch the mir- 
ror as well asthescales. 


| To show you how easy it is, Ill reduce you five 
pounds FREE. I will do it in five-days’ time; 
in your home—and with your own phonograph. 


more time. 


that I reduced her 


two lessons. 








Both Are Mrs. Horchler 


The difference these photographs plainly 
show was wrought by Wallace reduction 
records, See her letter below. 





Dear sir:— 


younger, 





4625 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Wallace, Chicago: 


Having reduced by your won- 
derful music method in just four 
months’ time, it is but fair to tell 
you what you have done for me. 

I reduced sixty pounds. My 
friends pass me on the street with- 
out recogniziag who it is. I feel 
better. I appear at least ten years 
Gratefully, 

Grace Horchler 


But the results will be 
just the same, just as sure. Mrs. Esta 
Arbaugh of Mandamin, Iowa, reports 
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special permission. 


August 14, 1921 








Mrs. Horchler’s reduction was ac- 
complished solely through my records, 


sent by mail. Her 


what was accomplished—ijn a little less 


than four months. 


written, she has removed about ten 
pounds more, making her weight what 
it should be for her height. 


Ten or fifteen pounds reduction is 
nothing—one lesson can do that. If 
you are fifty, sixty, seventy-five 
pounds too heavy—I require 


all I ask 
pictures above show 


Since this letter was 


below. 


— 4 WALLACE ®° §, b= 









Any names I have published appear by 


FREE 
Proof 


Accept my five-day offer 
of proof; you can soon start 
your actual reduction. I 
will send you at once my 
first lesson free, prepaidand 
plainly wrapped. Try this 
full-sized, double-faced 
record five days. That’s 


I wish no payment 


now, no promise to z > 
payanything later. Just Fett 


an out-and-out free 
test, as the coupon 
states. Why not fill it 
in now, and mail it to- 
day? The coupon is 







_| Its EASY to Get Thin 2 zazsic’ 
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hundred dollars for her 
Wallace records. 


A lady whose husband 
is a doctor has stated in 
a letter that he regards 
my course not alone a 
successful weight re- 
ducer, but a splendid 
health builder. 
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Please send record for first reducing lesson; free and prepaid. 


I will either enroll, or mail back your record at the end of a 
five-day trial. This does not obligate me in any way. 


z 
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Satisfies the sweet tooth 
and aids appetite and digestion. 


Cleanses mouth and teeth. 


A great boon to smokers, 
relieving hot, dry mouth. 

Combines pleasure and 
benefit. 

Don’t miss the joy of the 
new WRIGLEY’S P-K—the sugar- 
coated peppermint tid bit! 











YOU CAN EARN $100 A WEEK 


THIS SUMMER WITH 


THE NEW INDEXED BIBLE 


This new Bible is alphabetically arranged and is so completely indexed 
and classified that you can find anything in it as easily as you can find a 
word in a dictionary. That is why it sells so easily. 

Teachers frequently earn from $25 to $50 in a single day with the 
New Indexed Bible working through churches, Sunday Schools and Bible 
Classes. 

Bible representatives command the respect of the best people every- 
where they go. The Holy Bible has 2000 years of good will back of it 
and as a book it will always be the world’s best seller. 

To any teacher (man or woman) interested in summer or permanent 
employment we will send a sample prospectus on request, free of charge. 
State qualifications in first letter. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 


36 SOUTH STATE STREET, DEPT. A4, CHICAGO 
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Vacation Days in Colorado 


HE Denver Mountain Park Sys- 
tem and Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park combined constitute 
an attraction which no visitor to Den- 
ver and its vicinity can afford to neg- 
lect. Here is easily accessible, by 
means of automobiles and the splendid 
roads that are constantly being ex- 
tended, some of the most impressive 
scenery on this continent. 
Our readers will notice that the 
cover of this issue of NORMAL IN- 





STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS shows Long’s 


park. There are several automobile 
and railroad entrances to this great 
pleasure ground, and the approaches 
are all scenic in the highest degree. 
The neighborhood of Denver (and in 
the West “neighborhood” doesn’t mean 
just what it does in the East!) is a 
veritable tourist’s paradise. The city 
forms a gateway to no fewer than 
eleven national parks, besides Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Then, too, 
there are the 5000 acres in Denver's 
Mountain Park System, with its fine 





as 


Peak, one of the highest sentinels of 
the Rockies (14,255 feet) and the gem- 
like Chasm Lake near its summit. 
Another lake, in a remarkable setting 
of evergreens, snow and clouds—Echo 
Lake, 10,600 feet high—is pictured on 
this page. This goal of the tourist is 
fifty miles from Denver, but it can be 
seen in a one-day trip from that city. 








Eventually it is planned to extend the 








wait + ; 


Echo Lake, in the Mt. Evans Region 


hard highways, improved by the city 
with some state aid. These parks con- 
stitute a possession unique among 
American cities. Certainly nowhere 
outside of the United States would a 
municipality attempt to carry through 
so vast a project. 

Among the natural features com- 
paratively near Denver that attract 
most visitors, Lookout Mountain un- 
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“Buffalo Bill’s” Grave on Lookout Mountain 


road to Mt. Evans (14,260 feet—the 
highest peak in the background of the 
picture). 

There are scores of other famous 
peaks that will tempt the mountain 
climber and yet they can all be seen 
satisfactorily from the highway. In 
Rocky Mountain National Park are 
860 square miles of sublime mountain 
scenery. The park is a wild animal 
preserve, and everywhere in the mead- 
ows and forests grows a profusion of 
wild flowers. The finest of trout fish- 


ing is to be had, and numberless fas-’ 


cinating horseback trails lead to the 
heights. It is not strange that such 
varied attractions never cease to inter- 


doubtedly leads. The summit is 2000 
feet above the plains, and to reach it 
by motor tourists use a road that has 
become famous—the “Engineer's 
Lariat”—the maximum grade of which 
is nowhere above 5 per cent. Each 
year an army of visitors exclaim over 
the views to be had on this trip, and 
they stand with interest at the grave 
of “Buffalo Bill” on a rocky point of 
the mountain. In 1921, 600,000 per- 
sons saw the last resting place of the 
famous scout and plainsman, who 3S 
less familiarly known as Colonel Cody. 
Pahaska -Tepee, shown in the illustra: 





‘pioneer days. 
est and delight those who visit the| 


tion, houses Colonel Cody’s relics © 
Pahaska means “Long 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Start Today 
to Wear 


This Platinum Finish 
15 Jewel Guaranteed 
Watch for “A. 


aw 
: 
rjseee 


p> 


Solid Platinum 


The greatest watch offer ever made. Latest 
design Platinum finish hand-engraved 
Wrist Watch with fancy dial; silk gros- 
grain ribbon. Sent for free examination. 
If satisfied, pay $2.00 upon receipt, the 
balance you send in 10 small monthly pay- 
ments. Our Special Price—Only $12.50. 
(No advance over the cash price.) 


Our Guarantee: Guaranteed free from re- 
pairs for one year. If you can duplicate 
this watch elsewhere for less than $20.00 
your deposit will be refunded at once! 
Send for watch TODAY—absolutely no 
risk, 


FREE De Luxe Catalog of Watches, 
Diamonds and Jewelry. 98 














pages, handsomely colored, filled ‘with 
amazing values. Write NOW for copy 
No. 242K. 
Capital $1,000,000 
“The House EET 
L.W. SWEET. INc 
1650-1660 Broadway New York 
e 

Helen isa young business woman who, like other girls, knows 
that a Fresh, Youthtul Complexion and Healthy Hair mean 


so much every day in business and socialaffairs. Itoftenmeans 
Success instead of Failure, not to mention the consolation of 
knowing she looks just right. nd, she delights because she 
and her sister Ann have at last found out how to always look 
their best by a Simple, Harmless and Effective Method, right 
athome, Itis cailed the **Society’’ Met |» and if you-- 
like Helen or her sister--really desire Complexion and Hair 
Health, write us today enclosing 2c stamp for full particulars. 
ht places you under no obligation, and you too will be delighted. 

FREE : Check off below the shade of powder you use and we 
willsend you gratis a Packet of Poudre ‘‘SOC 'E’’ (society) 
a remarkable new French Beautifier. 


Flesh... Brunette.... Peach.... White.... 








DE BOVES COMPANY SCRANTON, PA, 











FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There is no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
strength—from your druggist, and apply a 
little of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanish- 
ed entirely. It is seldom that more than one 
ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and 
gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles. 


SEXUAL 









ILLUSTRATED 
WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, MLD.,Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS crane PLAIN 

What every young man an 
Every yoons women should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
binding —320 pages—many 
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Mailed in plain _ Cloth 





KNOWLEDGE 





wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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fhe FIRST VOCATIONALIST 


r i In Your Town 
\W7°° THERE’S MONEY IN IT! 


Organize a VOCARIS CLUB 


A profitable way to spend your vacation too! 
For interesting particulars address 


INTERNATIONAL ASS’N OF VOCARIS CLUBS 
1303 Kimball Hall . ° Chicago, Ill, 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


What during the Revolutionary War were the 
committees of “‘Correspondence” and of “Public 
Safety’’ ?—Massachusetts. 

After General Gage issued a proc- 
lamation countermanding the call for 
the Massachusetts Assembly to meet 
Oct. 5, 1774, many of the representa- 
tives disregarded the proclamation and 
met at the appointed time. They 
waited two days and the governor not 
appearing they resolved themselves 
into a provincial Congress and ad- 
journed to Concord, later moving to 
Cambridge where a military organiza- 
tion was formed, and a “Committee of 
Public Safety” was appointed with 
power to call out the militia. ‘“Com- 
mittees of Correspondence” were ap- 
pointed first by the towns of New 
England, then by the legislatures of 
the colonies to “prepare and circulate 
statements of American grievances, 
and to discuss and concert with one 
another measures of redress.” 

Give name and leading facts of falls in South 
America said to be more wonderful than Nia. 
gara.—Massachusetts. 

It is doubtful if one is justified in 
saying that any falls in South America 
are more wonderful than Niagara, but 
the Kaieteur and Victoria Falls both 
have a greater drop. The Kaieteur 
Falls are on the Potaro River in Brit- 
ish Guiana and rank among the great- 
est in the world in combined height 
and flow with a single leap of 741 feet. 
The Victoria Falls are on the Iguacu 
River, about six miles above the point 
where that river flows into the Parana 
River on the Paraguayan boundary. A 
large volume of water passes over the 
Victoria Falls with a descent of 200 
feet, the dashing waters presenting a 
most picturesque sight and one of un- 
usual beauty. Whether this is more 
beautiful than Niagara is a matter of 
individual opinion. 

Answers to Queries for May 

Tell something of the life and works of the 
poet, Celia Thaxter.—New York. 

Celia Leighton was born at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., June 29, 1835, and died 
at Appledore, Isles of Shoals, where 
she spent the larger part of her life, 
Aug. 26, 1894. She was married in 
1851 to Levi L. Thaxter. Her first 
poem was published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and was called “Landlocked.” 
Her first book of poems was published 
in 1872. Other volumes of verse and 
some prose writings appeared from 
time to time until her death. Among 
these are “Drift-Weed,” “The Cruise 
of the Mystery,” “Idyls and Pastorals” 
and “Among the Isles of Shoals.” 
“Letters” and “Stories and Poems for 
Children” were published the year 
after her death. A collected edition of 
her poems was published in 1896. 
Mrs. Thaxter’s works deal largely with 
the sea and the coast. 

1. When was the Disarmament Conference 
called, what nations were represented, and what 
were the main decisions? 2. Who wrote “The 
Divine Comedy” ?—Colorado. 

1. It was announced July 10, 1921, 
that President Harding had invited 
certain of the Allied powers to a con- 
ference to consider the question of 
Limitation of Armaments. The con- 
ference opened the following November 
12, and it closed Feb. 6, 1922. United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
Italy, China, Holland and Belgium 
were represented. The main decisions 
were: limitation of armaments, with 
a navy-building holiday and the scrap- 
ping of 58 capital ships by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan; 
agreement for a navy ratio of 5: 5: 3: 
1.6 for the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, France, and Italy respec- 
tively; conflicting interests relative to 
the Island of Yap adjusted; China 
given freedom from foreign domina- 
tion; a stand taken against ruthless 












MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Get Full 


Information Now ! 


Commencement week isn’t far off. 


the coupon. 


Please send me the Monogram Catalog, special prices to schools and 
full information about your 10 Day Trial Offer. 


It will be a bigger week 
for the hundreds of schools who have Monogram pianos. 
Plan to get your Monogram for Commencement. 
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Clip —— 
Then you will 


also have it for the opening of the fall term. Every fall schools are disap- 


pointed because they have to wait for their pianos. 


You can avoid this dis- 


appointment by clipping the coupon and mailing it today. 


NO MONEY DOWN 


Ten days’ free trial! No obligation 
on your part. No money down. Send 
for the Monogram, let your patrons 
see this beautiful small piano, ex- 
amine its high-grade construction 
and listen to its big, rich tone. When 
they see the Monogram—and hear it 
—and demonstrate its visibility and 
portability, they’ll want to keep it 
and will find a way to make this 
possible. Any school can have a 
Monogram. Hundreds of teachers 
have proved this. Their plans are 
told in the free booklet, ““A Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money.” 


A BETTER SCHOOL 


Music is the best medicine for 
fatigue. It is a tonic, both to body 
and mind. Its invigorating influence 
carries over into every activity of the 
day. To get the most out of music, 
your school needs a Monogram, W. 


Otto Miessner’s latest improved 
piano. It will make yours a better 
school. It will help you socialize 


your community, too. 


Get full information about our FREE 
TRIAL offer. Mail the coupon print- 
ed at the top of this ad. Clip and 
mail it now. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER 


TRAVELING 
And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall With a 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and coming effective. 2. “The 


Experience and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. 
H say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broader in 
your relationship to the parents, and more appreciative 

of the limited opportunity of the average child in his desire for 
knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent fighting the 
high cost of living have enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why 


not you? 


If you’re between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to learn, 
ambitious to do big things, free to travel extensively, and have 
two years normal school or college training, combined with 
three or more years of teaching experience, we would like to 
tell you about this work of ours. 
work that it offers complete change and a profitable happy 


vacation. 


Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; 
some of them made over $1,000 during the vacation period and Samuel Putnam Avery was 
the average was better than $50.00 a week—33 per cent of 
them were offered permanent positions in September and are 


with us today. 


Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious 
woman, actually interested in working hard for big returns and 
willing to spend the whole vacation with us. Good health is 


very essential. 


Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your age and any other information that will help make 
your application stand out from the mass. Remember that first 
preference will be given to those who can start earliest and 


work longest. 


We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with 
everything needed, free of charge, and pay all railroad fare 
as they move from point to point throughout the summer. 

A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher selected 
for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is getting 
started and learning the business, and every one will be given wae S enna < 
an opportunity to earn at least $50.00 per week. Chair,” “La _ Belle Jardiniére 


Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


It’s so different from school 


They of all time. 


—Wyoming. 


Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
New Jersey. 


ert Burns. 
Who was Samuel Avery ?—Nebraska. 


University. 
by John Galsworthy.—New York. 
ing” and “To Let.” 


world 7—Minnesota, 


“The Last Supper” and 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 


STATIONARY DESKS 
PORTABLE FOLDING CHAIRS | Louis has a velocity during high water 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 


Send your order to us and let us give you ‘‘SERVICE”’ 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


EMPIRE BUILDING, 


Dakota. 


ful pain, 


man.’ 


after heavy rains 7?—Wisconsin. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Gulf. 











warfare by submarines on merchant 
vessels and the use of poison gas; and 
provision made for a conference to be 
called to consider rules of war exclu- 
sive of chemicals and _ submersible 
craft. Decisions of the conference 
must be approved by the governments 
of the nations concerned before be- 


Comedy” was written by Dante Ali- 
ghieri, known as Dante, the greatest 
Italian poet, and one of the great poets 


How is the plural of the word “adz” formed? 


The plural of nouns ending in z is 
designated by adding es, thus, “adzes.” 

Who is the publisher of ‘‘The Measurement of 
Intelligence,” by Louis Terman ?—Illinois. 


This book is published by Houghton 


Who was the originator of ‘‘Man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn” ?— 


This is taken from the poem, “Man 
Was Made to Mourn,” written by Rob- 


American art expert, born March 17, 
1822, died Aug. 12, 1904. He was one 
of the founders and for some time a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. He also founded the Avery 
Architectural Library at Columbia 


Name the books in the Forsyte series written 


The books in this series are “The 
Man of Property,” “Indian Summer of 
a Forsyte,” iy Chancery,” “Awaken- 


What are the twelve great pictures of the 


Lisa,” painted by Leonardo da Vinci; 
“Sistine Madonna,” “Madonna of the 


Phare. yy samy by has ep ae 
npr u eg ichelangelo; “Night 
Give approximate date for beginning work. Address, Dept. Watch,” by Seanhenallt® “Nativity” 
AR., S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, IIl. (or “Holy Night”) and “Magdalen 
Reading,” by Correggio; “Descent from 
the Cross,” by Rubens; “Aurora,” by 
Guido Reni. Authors sometimes speak 
of other paintings as among the twelve 
greatest in the world, but the list as 
given above is recognized by leading 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT art critics. 


What is the most striking spiritual struggle 
depicted in Lancelot and _ Elaine ?—North 


After the diamonds Lancelot won 
were rejected by the Queen, 
Elaine had died because of a broken 
heart, Lancelot went to the river and 
sitting alone in a cove thought of his 
past life. It had not been a life with- 
out sin, though he was greatest of the 
knights, and in remorse he struggled 
against his weaker self. This spiritual 
struggle is summed up in the lines, 
“So groaned Sir Lancelot in remorse- 


Not knowing he should die a holy 


How long does it take water from Grant 
County, Wisconsin, to reach the Gulf of Mexico 


Water in a stream does not flow as 
rapidly as one infers from watching 
objects floating down stream. The sur- 
face water and that which is below the 
surface do not have the same speed. 
The fall and the depth of water deter- 
mine rapidity of flow. By scientific 
tests at different depths below the sur- 
face it has been found that the water 
jin the Mississippi River above St. 


varying from 2.1 to 4.2 miles per hour, 
while in the lower river, below St. 
Louis, the velocity varies from 4.2 to 
5.6 miles per hour. The greatest veloc- 
ity ever recorded was 8.54 miles per 
hour at St. Louis during the flood of 
1892. Grant County, Wisconsin, bor- 
ders the Mississippi River, across from 
Dubuque, Iowa. It is 443 miles from 
Dubuque to St. Louis and 1268 miles 
from there to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Supposing an average velocity of 3.15 
miles per hour above St. Louis, and 4.9 
miles per hour below, it will require 
395 hours, or more than 16 days, for 
water from Grant County to reach the 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 
come frequently from lack of health- 
giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and ti A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
ine Raed — as — “34 = 
'° on-alcoholic, pleasant to tak 
and readily assimilated. " ” 



















Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, f. |. 
A-43_ 5-18 
cmemeREMEr 
ce Perfect hearing is now bei 
Eaam Stored in every condition of deak 
fa ness or defective hearing from 
IQ causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
N ness, Relaxed or Sunken Dru 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
RA Biol? of Bartany Bese 
i TO! 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


are eenann Renae Bie Bewns 
for ti ble: 

medicine but effectively replace what is Tach.ug . 
defectivein thenatural ear drums, They are simple 
d the wearer easily fits into the ea 
winaaraar ie sec aust Cae 

ol e 
NESS, pod you full particulars and testimonials, 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., In ¢ 

820 Inter Southern Bde, LOUISVILLE KY, 


Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
Avoid dangerous methods of 
removing hair. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The “MAXIXE”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, four 
blades and cake of soap. 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.0, oF 
with 15 extra blades $2.00. 


Dept. O. Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 


What 15c Will Bring You 


Only 15 cents ave = the Pathfin 3 rom e 
i ee! 


ea 














on Pathfinder is a cheer- 
ful ill d weekly, published at the Na- Wation’s 
tion's center for people everywhere; an inde- A, 
pendent home paper that tells the story of the Ca ita 
world’s news in an interesting, understandable p 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. The Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. Question Box answers pre and 
is a mine of information, Send 28 cents and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 15 cents. does not repay 


us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 
The Pathtinder, 711 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


DoYouPerspire? 


fend us 4c for Testing 
ple and what med- 
ical authorities say of 
Armpit Perspiration. 
(As Antiseptic Liquid) Keeps thearmpitssweetand 
dry. Use it TWICE a week. No perspiration ruined 
dresses — No armpit odor—What a relief! 50c at 
toilet and drug dealers or by maildirect. __ 
NONSPI CO., 2636 Walnut St., Kansas City,Mo 

















Nervousness, Underweight, 
Digestive Ailments successtully core 
Diets, combined with Rest Cure, Curative Exercise, 
Baths, Massage. QUIET COUNTRY LOCATION. | 
Send to-day for free booklet. 
.Dept. T, Spotswood Health Home, 
Spotswood, New Jersey. 
—" 
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Moore Push-Pins f 


Moore 
To hang up things 
Aske cyoun dealer to show 
Sold 
Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
+ Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued from Page 64 


culture, Dairying, Raising of Fruits 
and Vegetables, Mining of Salt and 
Coai, Petroleum, Glass and Pottery, 
Brick-making, Harbors, Barge Canal 
and a choice of a few large cities, as 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington (and District of Colum- 
bia). After these topics are chosen 
the children are given books in which 
to look up their special topics. The fol- 
lowing may be used: Carpenter’s 
Geographic Reader of North America, 
How the World is Fed, How We Are 
Clothed, Three Industrial Nations, Geo- 
graphic and Industrial Studies, Diggers 
in the Earth, Book of Knowledge, 
Travel and Transportation, etc. The 
following day the children report on 


their silent reading lesson of the special | 


topic. There is correlation with Eng- 
lish, as they are asked to write letters 
to Chambers of Commerce to secure 
material for posters and_ booklets. 
Sometimes products are sent, some- 
times pictures, and post cards. My 
children developed their topics in the 
pictorial form of posters, more than in 
booklets, as this group of industries and 
cities lends itself best to the poster 
form.—ADELE UNDERWOOD, Texas. 


planted, because we wanted to guess 
when the green shoots came up. The 
children had their names on the flower 
pots and every morning they would run 
to the shelf to see whose plant was visi- 
ble. The sweet peas and other vines 
— grew rapidly were measured each 
ay. 

Some of the primary children cut 
colored birds out of paper and we had 
them pasted on the window glass as if 
they were flying to the flowers. Some 
of the flowers blossomed and the chil- 
dren took them home at the close of 
school. We also had tomato and cab- 
bage plants ready to set out.—FE. R. 
HARTLEY, Ohio. 


Games for Primary Children 


|. Nearly all teachers realize how hard 
‘it is for primary children to learn new 
| words unless presented to them in an 
interesting way. I have this little game 
which I play with my primary children 
and which combines word drill with 
language. I give each pupil, with the 
exception of two, a card on which is 
| printed a review word. Tach of the 
— two receives a card with a new 
word which I whisper to them. I then 














A Spring Blackboard Drawing 
By Flora Speas 


The entire space was covered by using blue 
The trees were drawn in shades of brown and green. 
Figures of a 


HIS drawing was made on a blackboard 4% x 9 feet. 


chalk for the sky and green for the ground. 


For the petals of the daisies very soft white chalk was used and for their centers yellow. 


boy and girl, and birds, were cut from magazine illustrations and pasted on the board. 


A Device for Teaching Paragraphs 


Copy this story of “The Robin” on 
the blackboard, placing the paragraphs 
in an irregular order. 


THE ROBIN 


The robin is a very common bird and 
can be easily told from other birds by 
his color. 

He has a yellow bill with a dusky tip. 
His feet are a blackish color. The 
father’s head is black and the mother’s 
head is gray or brown. The breast is 
red. The throat is white streaked with 
black. There are white patches above 
and below the eyes. The tail is black 
tipped with white. 

The robins’ nests are built mostly in 
apple trees and on the lowest branches. 
They are made of mud and grass. 

The robin lays from four to six eggs. 
They are a greenish color. 

The chief food of robins is worms 
and fruit. 





Tell the children this: A little girl 
had a composition to write. She stayed 
up very late at night to write it. When 
she went to bed she had a: nightmare. 
She dreamed that when she started to 
read her composition next day it was 
all wrong, The paragraphs were all 
mixed up. Now see if you can straight- 
en it out for her. 

The children will go to work at once. 
The paragraphs will be arranged in 
order. Pupils will also decide that each 
paragraph tells about one thing. In 
following lessons these two facts should 
be verified by using stories from their 
readers.—L. DALE CLIMER, IIlinois. 


Our Flower Window 
My eighth grade boys placed a shelf 
at one of our south windows. Each 
child was asked to bring a flower pot 
with vegetable or flower seeds planted 


‘call on pupils in turn to tell me what 
'their cards say. One comes to the 
front of the room and says: “My card 
|says ‘want’ ”—or whatever it may be. 
/He in turn calls on some other pupil. 
| If the one called fails to give his word, 
he says: “I do not remember. John, 
will you please tell me?” 

| The children are all attention, watch- 
‘ing for the new words. After each one 
has named his card, I say to some pu- 
pil: “Harold, you may exchange your 
card.” He goes to Ida, who has one of 
| the new words and says: ‘May I have 
your card?” Ida answers: “Yes, you 
may have my card.” Thus I get the 
children to use good English. As they 
| exchange their cards they nearly all try 
to get the new words. Young as they 
are, they seem to be very much ashamed 
when they fail on a new word and 
doubly so on a review word. This game 
secures attention and alertness on the 
part of the class.——CoRNELIA F. Mur- 
RAY, Maine. 


Parents’ Day 


Ilow many of you have ever observed 
Parents’ Day? Of course we are all 
familiar with Mothers’ Day, but are all 
of you familiar with Parents’ Day? 
Parents’ Day should be observed in 
every school at least once a school year. 
On a certain day have the parents come 
to your school to visit and inspect the 
work which you and the children are 
trying to make a success. It is a good 
plan to have the parents receive invita- 
tions prepared by the children. During 
the visit of the parents classes in phy- 
sical training and music are always ap- 
preciated and enjoyed, together with 
other classes such as the thoughtful 
teacher may plan. If convenient, re- 
freshments prepared by the children 
are always pleasing and a social hour 
may complete the program.—EUGENE 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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| LEARN COSTUME DESIGNING | 


THE HARDING 
INAUGURAL GOWN 
How It Was Made Up 


T the Inauguration Mrs. Warren 

Gamaliel Harding wore a Gown 
of De Plume Charmeuse, embroidered 
with small cut steel beads. The bodice 
was cut square and quite low at the 
neck, and outlined with a collar of 
bright blue. organdie with ecru lace. 
The skirt was about seven inches from 
the floor and the bead motifs were 
repeated on the hem. A sash of 
the Charmeuse, tied loosely at the 
back was also decorated with the 
steel beads. 

This gown was a masterpiece 
of the Designer’s Art. The De- 
signer used just the style, just the 
fabrics and just the colors needed to 
make the First Lady of the Land most 
attractive. 



















| 





YOU CAN 
DESIGN COSTUMES 





Every woman and every girl should 
always wear gowns made up after the 
latest and best style, fabric and color 
'for her own personality. The service 
_of famous and high priced Designers‘is 
not necessary. 


LEARN COSTUME DESIGNING 


Any teacher can easily learn Costume Designing and Making 
during her spare moments at her own home 


IN TEN WEEKS 


Expert Costume Designers earn from $50 to $200 a week 


Hundreds of teachers through this home course, now 4% 
design and make their own gowns. They have three o 
original, becoming dresses for the money they |4 





formerly paid for one. Ps 

MANY TEACHERS START PAR- 77 (070 

LORS IN THEIR OWN HOMES $77 _—Franxuin 
MITUTE 


O 
Others make $25 to $60 a month, dur- PJ Dept. D605, Rochester, N. Y. 
ing spare times, having established 4% Kindly send me abso- 
Classes in designing. F 7 lutely free and without 


: cost to me, book contain- 
Send coupon immediately for ing sample lessons in Dress 
free sample lessons. 


4 Designing, Dress Making and 
YOU MUST ACT st 


4 Coat Making as taught in 10 
a weeks fascinating home study dur- 
ing spare times. 








In it. No one was to tell what he had 


L. Covey, Maine. 
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Young America Souvenir No. 25 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


























Rose Souvenir No. 15 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 











Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Beautiful Gifts Th 


at Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure For Years to Come 


[ — years it has been customary for teachers to present to their 
pupils at close of school some slight gift or token of remem- 
brance which would carry with it an expression of the teach- 

er’s regard and good wishes and which would serve in later years 

as a pleasant reminder of the days spent together in school. The 
presentation is usually made a part of the Closing Day Exercises 
and greatly adds to the impressiveness of the occasion. 

Teachers are often perplexed to know just what to give that will be ap- 
propriate, sure to please, and yet not so expensive as to be a burden. ; 

That the Owen Souvenir Booklets solve the problem satisfactorily is in- 
dicated by the fact that an ever increasing number of teachers order them | 
for their pupils each year and we hear only words of praise for them. 

The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. 

Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and per- 

sonal appeal and their appropriateness, all combine to make them the 

very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They will 
bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make 
our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and 
prized for many years to come. 


Six Booklet Styles 


We are offering this season for presentation at close of school six very Young America Souvenir No. 30 
handsome Booklet Souvenirs which are designated as follows: Supplied With or Without Photograph 














No. 25 Young America No. 15 Rose No. 35 Daisy 
No. 30 Young America No. 20 Violet No. 40 Elite Floral 


These six styles of Booklet Souvenirs are of a uniform size, 344x5% 
inches. Each souvenir consists of a cover handsomely printed in colors, 
and as many inside pages as are required for the printing of the names 
and the other information pertaining to the school. 

The illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the 
real beauty and attractiveness of these souvenirs. The covers are of fine 
white bristol with pebbled surface. The designs appearing on them are 
beautifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of 
printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as 
they appeared in the artist’s original. The lettering and borders of cen- 
ter panels are richly stamped in gold. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of 
school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Two poems appropriate to the close of school 
are also included. Each Souvenir is neatly tied with a silk cord. 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the six styles of Booklet Souvenirs illustrated on this page will 
be supplied with photograph of teacher or school building if desired. The 
photograph is mounted in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover 
where it will always be kept clean and bright. If photograph is not de- 
sired the panel will contain an attractive landscape design. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 














NOTE: Orders may be made up for two or more of the styles assorted 
if desired. Be sure to state how many are wanted of each style. 


We pay Postage on all our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen or less, | Without Photograph: One dozen or 


$2.25. Additional ones ordered at | less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
same time, 16 cts. each. | dered at same time, 12 cts. each. 


Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the six styles of 
Souvenir Booklets are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 
taining poems appropriate to close of school and spaces in which may 
be written the date, the name of teacher and saneul, the grade and the 
name of the pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per 
dozen. This style not supplied with photograph. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will be 
supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 

Special Discount on Club Orders. When two or more teachers send us \ 
their orders together we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 


A Free Sample of any one (your choice) of our six styles of Booklet Souvenirs will be 
= sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions clearly and 
write names of pupils, school oflicers, place, date, your own name and in fact. all matter 
to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at 
which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or dis- 
trict, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u's to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your 
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| Violet Souvenir No. 20 | 














Supplied With or Without Photograph 





souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 
As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on Them; where 
pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. ‘ 
If Photograph Style Is Desired, send us any good kodak print or other photograph of 
yourself or school and we will make as many reproductions from it as there are souvenirs 
ordered. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name and address of 








sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 








of School 











Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or currency in 
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registered letter. i ‘ 4 ae Bh 
Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, Elite Floral Souvenir No. 40 





Supplied With or Without Photograph your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, 








Daisy Souvenir No. 35 
y e we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and thus make sure of having Supplied With or Without Photograph 


DANSVILLE, N. Y- : 
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Two Favorites of 


Good. Housekeepers 
Baker’s Cocoa 


The Standard for High Quality 


IT IS PURE AND OF DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR AND AROMA 


Baker’s Chocolate 


eer 
“Suanve 





CELEBRATED FOR MORE 
THAN 140 YEARS 


Unequalled for smoothness, 
flavor and uniform quality. 


We believe it to be the finest and 
most reliable plain chocolate 
for cooking and drinking 
on the market. 


Watter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 











MCV: te Op anve.4 
LIKA-DIAMOND 
for 10 Days FREE 


PINKEY RING--for the little finger--solid 
K green gold fancy mounting set with 
enuine black onyx, with sparkling LIK A- 
MAMOND in centre of onyx. Fancy en- 
gine-turned white gold trimmings, Pa 
ate 3.50, wear ring 10 days; if satis- 
ied, pay us $2 a month for 4 months. 
Price complete $11.50. x 
LIKA DIAMOND solitare, set in fancy 
pierced white gold heavy solid 14 K grecn 
algae g. Sides of ring trimmed with 
beautiful engine-turn d white gold, Vay post- 
man $3 days; if satisfied 





n $4.50, wear ring 
$2 a month for 6 


a) 


gold mounting. 7 
10 days; if satisfied, 7 
months. Price complete $16.50. 
Take your choice, you need send no money. 
Simply send name, address and finger-size. 
State which ring you want. 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. 
357-P Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 


Get Rid of Moles 


) A-simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 





















HAT Pattern FREE 


Make your own hats and save money—it is easy when 
you use Mme. Loie’s Paper Hat Patterns, with full 
direetions how to cover and trim hats. Write to-day 
and enclose 25e for our Spring and Summer Book of 
Styles. Send 2¢ postage for free hat pattern. 


LOIE HAT PATTERN CO. 
11 East 35th St., Dept. K, NewYork City, N.Y. 


Book on Destraying Hair 


yew Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
edical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, ete. Te 
fpose ind cure of superfluous Fair and facia! disfigurements. 
on-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 














century; the growing rivalries and the 
conflict of international interests of the 
nineteenth ard twentieth centuries. 


note especially: 


donia by France; Germany’s seizure of 
power, her opposition to the “Yellow 
Peril,” the purpose back of Germany’s 
High Seas Fleet, which was supposedly 
to balance Japan’s naval program, her 
attitude toward China—all “an integral 
part of the German expansion policy,” 
which had for. its object the subjection 
of second-rate nations and the estab- 
lishing of German supremacy in the 
Pacific; the rapid rise of Japan to such 
prominence that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury we find her sharing control of the 
Pacific with Great Britain, the United 
States and Germany. What does the 
way in which each of the nations came 
by its possessions tell you? 
your opinion of the desire of Australia 
to apply the Monroe Doctrine to the 
South Sea Islands? 
with Russia, and France, Germany suc- 
ceeded in robbing Japan of the fruits 
of victory over China”—meanwhile con- 
sidering the Russo-Japanese War and 
the Boxer Uprising. 
Anglo-Japanese treaty served to foil 
Germany’s attempt to domineer. 





II. The Pacific remapped. 


day map of the Pacific before the pu- 
pils, note the changed control of terri- 
tory brought about by the World War. 
List the important islands according 
to national control. 
reasons determining the above? 


III. Post-war problems of the Far East 





advantage of her geographical position ; 
her navy (copied from England’s), her 
army (similar to Germany’s), her trade 
system (based on that of the United 
States); her reorganized government; 
her i 
gram; her immigration problems; the 
way in which she has already estab- 
lished herself commercially in Siberia, 
in China, among the Pacific islands. 





from empire to republic, and some of 
the changes growing out of this; her 
new interest in trade, in education, in 
world affairs; her growing conscious- 
ness of her énormous mineral wealth; 
her agricultural and other resources, 
her increasing demand for railroads, 
etc.; the new status she acquired among 
the nations of the world in the Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Armaments. 


to-day is in a state of ferment; out of 
this must come one of three things: 
India as a Dominion of the British Em- 
pire, India as an independent country, 
or chaos. 
cases, her enormous population, freed 
from caste prejudice, under sanitary 
living conditions, with increasing use of 
railroads, of better systems of irriga- 
tion, better methods of agriculture, 
with increasing development of mining 
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The Islands of the Pacific 
(Continued from page 36) 


e. Part in the World War. 

f. New Zealand’s place in the 
world to-day.—What does the way in 
which she assumed control of her Man- 
datory Territory show? Her part in the 
London Conference, June, 1921; her at- 
titude toward (1) British naval prob- 
lems, (2) the former Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, (3) the Disarmament Con- 
ference—why did she feel that she 
should have been represented in this? 
(4) Her attitude toward immigration 
(read Literary Digest, March 4, 1922) ; 
her idea as to the political relation- 
ships in the Pacific (read Literary Di- 
gest, February 25, 1922). 


Political Outlook 


I. Pre-war problems of the Pacific. 


1. Gradual acquisition of these is- 
lands by World Powers: India, the 
goal in the fifteenth century; the ad- 
venturings of missionaries and traders 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; the scientific explorations, fol- 
lowed by colonization, of the eighteenth 


2. In connection with the foregoing 
Holland’s hold on the 
East Indies; the seizure of New Cale- 


What is 


Show that “along 


Show that the 


With a pre-war map and a present- 


Can you think of 


as related to these Islands. 
1. Japan’s claim to leadership: the 


comprehensive educational pro- 


2. An awakened China: the change 


3. India’s to-morrow.—The India of 


In either of the first two 





(Continued on page 77) 








How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 


See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But dingy 
teeth are kept concealed. 


The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is what 
hides the tooth luster. Let us show you, 
by a ten-day test, how millions now fight 
that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 


No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. The tooth brush, therefore, 
leaves much of it intact. 


That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a 
dingy coat. Millions of teeth are clouded 
in that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and very few people 
escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking 
a daily film combatant. In late years 


two effective methods have been found. 
Authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists 
nearly all the world over are urging 
their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered es- 
sential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not re- 
main and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 


That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus every application gives these 
tooth-protecting forces multiplied ef- 
fect. 

These things mean whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. 


This ten-day test will convince you by 


what you see and feel. Make it for 
your own sake, then decide what is 
best. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential 
ways. Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by 


leading dentists everywhere. 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. Then read the scien- 
tific reasons for the other good effects. It 
will mean a new era in teeth cleaning. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 








10-Day Tube Free “* 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 936, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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KNICIKIEKKNEESS 


The latest fad that is sweeping 
New York 


A necessary accessory to the 
short skirt of the sports costume 


Made of fine quality silk jersey 
ONE SIZE 
Elastic top and bottom—adjustable 
COLORS 
Black Pink 
Henna Emerald 
Brown Purple Taupe 
Buck Navy Royal Blue 


$1.50 per pair—Prepaid 


4 KNICKERKNEESS 


—have all the beauty of a com- 

plete garment and at this pop- 

ular price make it possible to 

have a pair to match each cos- 
» tume. 


Dandelion 
Am. Beauty 


$1.10 a Pair 
PREPAID 


Jane Porter Silk Gloves of heavy 
Milanese silk, double tipped fingers, 
heavy embroidered backs. Colors: 
Black, White, Mode and Grey. Sizes 
5%, 6, 6%, 7, 7%, 8 and 8%. 

2 clasp short gloves $1.10 a pair, prepaid. 

24 inch long gloves $1.75 a pair, prepaid. 

See instructions below for determining 
your correct size. 





$1.75 a Pair 
PREPAID 


Read 
Carefully 


How to Order Silk Gloves 


Hold hand out flat, fingers touch- 
ing, thumb raised; draw tape closely, 
but not tightly, as shown in illustra- 
tion (do not include thumb). The 
number of inches your hand measures 
is the size of glove you wear. Never 
order a glove too small. 





Use Order Blank at right. Mail to 
JANE PORTER, -_ Hornell, N. Y. 


REFERENCES: The Steuben Trust Co., Hornell, 
N. Y., or any other bank in that city; also the 
publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 








ane Porter Silk Gloves and Glove Silk Underwear 


SOLD ONLY DIRECT FROM MILL TO WEARER 














GLOVE SILK PETTIBOCKER 

















VESTS—Price $2.50 Prepaid 


Bust measurements, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. 
Larger Sizes, 50 cents extra. 


This garment in Flesh color. 


Illustrated and described on page 


69 of this magazine for March. 
BLOOMERS—Price $4.00 Prepaid 





Waist Measurements, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32. 
Larger sizes, 75 cents extra. 
Colors: Black, Pink, Purple, Royal Blue, Emerald, Brown, Henna. 
See illustration above. 


PETTIBOCKERS—Price $5.00 Prepaid 
Waist measurements, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32. 
Larger Sizes, $1.00 extra. 
Colors: Black, Pink, Purple, Royal Blue, Emerald, Brown, Henna. 
See illustration above. 


My 
Money-Back 
Guarantee 
Protects You 


You run no risk in or- 
dering JANE PORTER 
Silk Gloves and Garments 
because they are guaran- 
teed to please you. If, up- 
on receiving the goods, you 
find that they are not just 
what you want or if you 
feel that you are not get- 
ting the very best value ob- 
tainable at the price, 
want you to return them 
and I will immediately re- 
fund your money and the 
return charges. 








— 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
Jane Porter, Hornell, N. Y. Pilbb sn catewrae 192...... 
lam enclosing herewith $..--------++++-++ for which please 


send me silk gloves or glove silk underwear as follows: 





| 
How | GLOVES OR GARMENTS | 
many | /f Gloves state long or short | Size | CoLon 


AMOUNT 


Pre PPerarrrrrrrrerrrrrrrrirri re Cog Co Ce 





In accordance with your guarantee it is understood 
that if I am not entirely satished with the goods upon 
receipt, I will return them at once and you will refund to 
me the amount enclosed herewith and the return charges. 








Street or R.F. Du... -cssccsessseesseee conor: 
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Rural School and Community 
A Busy TABLE FOR THE RURAL SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 44) 


and contented hearts of my little “Busy 
Bees.” The children, moreover, are de- 
veloping initiative and _ originality, 
which I believe will counterbalance the 
want of more perfect supervision. 

I think I hear some strict disciplina- 
rian say, “Oh, but that method would 
cause disorder and confusion in the 
schoolroom.” In my experience, how- 
ever, it has brought the opposite result. 
If a child is rude or ill-mannered at the 
table, deprive him of the privilege of 
working for even one part of a period 
and the cure is effectual with even the 
“cases. 


Making the School Equipment 
Work 


(Continued from page 24) 


The great triumph of the Elm Place 
corridors comes when some youngster 
of his own accord pauses in his clatter- 
ing progress down the hall to absorb 
the beauty of one of the murals or the 
engravings; or halts before the bird 
chart, which stands in the corridor of 
the main building during the migration 
seasons, to pick out his favorite feath- 
ered friends from among the pictures 
of passing migrants and newly arriv- 
ing bird residents. In short, Superin- 
tendent Smith aims to make the school 
halls so attractive that no pupil will 
pass through them without feeling the 
impulse to use his eyes. Can laboratory 
or classroom equipment be put to any 
better use than this? 


The Frog Prince 


(Continued from page 29) 


And with that he hopped up on the 
bed. Angered beyond endurance, she 
snatched him up and pitched him with 
all her strength against the wall. 
“There,” she cried, “maybe that will 
keep you quiet, you hideous thing!” 

The Frog struck against the wall, 
and as he did so, bless you! his old 
green coat rolled off him and there 
emerged from it the most beautiful 
smiling young Prince the King’s Young- 
est Daughter had ever seen! As she 
gazed on him, her eyes widened and 
widened till they were large as saucers. 
He walked over to her and taking her 
hand, kissed it tenderly, saying: “Do 
not be afraid of me. I am a king’s son, 
and I was enchanted into the form of a 
Frog by a wicked witch, who doomed 
me to dwell in that shape till a King’s 
Youngest Daughter should throw me 
against a wail! Oh, I was so afraid 
you would let me sleep in your bed! If 
you had, I would still be only a green 
Frog, doomed to dwell in the waters of 
the brook. Dear King’s Youngest 
Daughter, I love you dearly. Will you 
marry me and come away with me to 
my father’s kingdom where I shall some 
day reign?” 

The King’s Youngest Daughter was 
very glad to find that her Frog was a 
beautiful Prince, and she readily con- 
sented to wed him. The two then went 
downstairs to see the maiden’s father 
and explain things to him. He was de- 
lighted to have the Prince for a son-in- 
law, and the wedding took place in 
great splendor the very next day. 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


KINDLING INTEREST INN HISTORY 
(Continued from page 40) 


A clipping of this was sent to Miss 
Carroll, who made it the basis of her 
history teaching of the locality. It was 
reprinted in the Escanaba paper and a 
great deal of interest resulted. Miss 
Carroll grasped the opportune time, 
When interest was at white heat, and 
as a result some very effective work 
was done. Had she not deviated from 
the textbook routine for this “outside 
work,” the teaching would not have 
been nearly so effectual. 

. T once taught a small country school 
in Newaygo County, Michigan, thirteen 
miles from the nearest railroad. Ona 
farm a short distance from the school 








and near the road, was a big elm tree | 


which had begun to decay at the bottom 
and disclosed the fact that it was hol- 
low. Presently an adventurous boy lay 
down on his back and wormed his head 
through the hole. About ten feet above 
him he saw a knife, its ends embedded 
in the rotten wood. A sapling dislodged 
the knife, which measured fourteen 
inches and looked as if it had been made 
of a saw blade. It had a hilt and once 
it must have had wooden handles, as 
shown by six rivets rusted to the shaft. 
Inquiries among the old settlers brought 
the information that, before there were 
any roads in the district, the old Indian 
trail from southern Michigan to Lud- 
ington passed under this tree. Fur- 
ther discussion brought out the fact 
that on another part of the farm, in a 
thicket of second growth timber, near 
a spring, was the old camping place. 
A visit to the spot showed a circular 
opening in the thicket where the ground 
was as hard as pavement; nothing 
would grow on it. The fires and tramp- 
ing of years had done their work. 
Where the trail passed over a hill just 
south of the school, the author found 
an arrowhead. All these discoveries 
kindled an interest in history that has 
never been extinguished. 

Many of you who have read so far 
will exclaim, “Well, that is all right 
where such things happen, but in this 
region nothing of this sort ever occurs.” 
My answer to this is, “If such things 
don’t happen, why not make them hap- 
pen?” Let me tell you how. 

In one district I found it hard to in- 
terest my history class. We read and 
talked about the Indians but it was in 
a perfunctory manner. My questions 
on the pupils’ personal knowledge of the 
community did not arouse interest, al- 
though all knew that the Indians had 
lived in the neighborhood. I knew of a 
farm where many relics had _ been 
picked up years before. So one Satur- 
day I took some boys with me and se- 
cured permission from the owner to 
look over his fields. I soon picked up an 
arrowhead which I showed to the boys. 
Before long several of them had found 
perfect ones, together with a lot of 
fragments. Finally I picked up a pipe, 
—a remarkably good example of Indian 
art. The boys with me were enthusias- 
tic and when the specimens were shown 
to the others in the class they became 
enthusiastic also, and I had no more 
trouble. 

At another time there was to be a 
soldiers’ reunion in a town near which 
I was teaching. This was advertised 
six weeks before it occurred, about the 
middle of October. It was customary 
to dismiss school for one day to attend 
the reunion. I therefore planned my 
history work accordingly, breaking the 
routine to teach the Civil War. The 
soldiers had a camp fire each evening 
of the meeting at which veterans re- 
counted their experiences. I made ar- 
rangements with the commander of the 
local G. A. R. post to have a good pro- 
gram the night my pupils attended. 
Different soldiers described the battle 
of Bull Run, Sherman’s march to the 
sea, the battle of Gettysburg, and the 
surrender at Appomattox. I asked 
several questions to clear up doubtful 
points and this encouraged the pupils 
to ask others. They left with a far 
better idea of the causes of the war, of 
its tragedies, and of what it secured 
for the country than they could have 
gained otherwise. 


Education pays in every way. The 
difference between the Indians in 1492 
and the people of to-day is education. 
Go through elementary and _ high 
schools, and through college if you can. 
Think about what you want to do in 
life. Disregard the opinion that medi- 
ocre work in school has no influence 
later. Read more of the lives of great 
men who have accomplished great 
things. If you do a good job in your 
school work and in work when school 
days are over, you will be good citizens, 
and your country will be prosperous 
and safe.—R. G. Jones, Cleveland. 


Gray hairs do not betoken age neces- 
sarily. Some of the youngest teachers 
have white hair and some of the oldest 
ones have no gray hairs.—Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly 
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Take a mirror and look 
in your mouth! 


Anywhere around your teeth where bits of food can 
lodge, may mean a place where decay can begin unless 
the teeth and mouth are kept sweet and clean. 

“A clean tooth never decays.” 

You have heard that before! 

For many, many years it has been said in connection 
with the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. This is the 
scientifically constructed tooth brush. It has the cor: 
rectly shaped curved handle. The strong white bristles 
are so tufted as to make it easy to cleanse all parts of 
all teeth—and in between the teeth. 

You probably use the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
yourself. © Why not make it a regular part of your 
toothbrush drill ? 

Made in three sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 


We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to keep a record of 
your pupils’ progress in the “twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this 
chart and for our interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


ply las 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays”’ 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 





We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J. MACKEY, Monroe Bldg., 








Chicago, Illinois 








































EARN $1000.00 or MORE | 
DURING THE SUMMER VACATION 


YOUR SUMMER’S WORK can he agreeable— 
interesting and profitable this year. | 


A NEW CRAM ATLAS 


at a popular price will be ready and we can care for more sales repre- 
sentatives. We assure your success by our sales plan, exclusive 
territory protection, and close personal instructions and cooperation. 
Right now is probably the best time in all history for the sale of a 
really, good, up-to-date, dependable Atlas. WRITE AT ONCE for 


details—and a copy of Cramograms, 
111 North Market Street, 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM €0., °° “’esicsgo, mn. 


Aillas Headquarters Business Established 1867 



































WOULD YOU LIKE TO | 
EARN $1000 THIS SUMMER? 


If so, investigate the WORLD BOOK. We have a live pro- 
position for superintendents and city teachers for sales work 
during summer vacation. 

Great possibilities for permanent employment. Dr. Charles | 
E. Popplestone resigned a professorship in a university at | 
$3,600 a year. Now earning over $10,000 annually. 

Mrs. F. V. Woollett was for ten years a school principal. 
Made $9,000 last year representing the WORLD BOOK. 

If you can qualify, and are free to travel, you can do the 
same and still remain in educational work. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


86 East Randolph Street, Dept. M. N., Chicago | 
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Practical Exercises in Rural 
Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 34) 


would amount to at maturity? 

2. Why not? 

3. How would you find out just how 
much he would get? 

Mr. Bronson took the above note by 
Alvin Strom to the local bank. He 
needed the money at once and so asked 
the bank to advance the money to him. 
The banker thought a moment. “This 
note was made by Alvin Strom. Let’s 
see. Is Alvin Strom a good reliable 
man? Yes, so far as I can determine 
from his business dealings about town, 
I believe he is reliable. Yes, I’ll take 
the note if you will endorse it (promise 
to pay if Alvin Strom does not).” 
Then the banker gave Mr. Bronson the 
amount of the note, deducting the in- 
terest. 

Write out Mr. Bronson’s note to the 
bank for $500 borrowed Jan. 29, 1921, 
payable six months after date with in- 
terest @ 8 per cent. 

When a bank lends money to its cus- 
tomers it must secure its payment in 
some way. The security may be (a) 
real estate, (b) collateral, (c) per- 
sonal. The collateral must be some- 
thing that can be sold for money. It 
usually consists of stocks, bonds, ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading, etc. 

Mr. Bronson’s character and credit 
were such that the banker did not ask 
for other security than his personal 
signature, thus evidencing his faith 
in him and his confidence in his ability 
to pay when the note matured. 

How much money will Mr. Bronson 
have to pay to the bank when his note 
matures? 

In computing interest on notes, how 
is the time between dates found? 

Find the time between March 21, 
1922, and September 7, 1924. 

A note given Mr. Bronson on May 38, 
1921, for $850 @ 5%, was paid off 
July 18, 1921. How much was paid 
in settlement? 

A note made by Mr. Bronson August 
25, 1920, for $2400 @ 6%, was paid off 
June 16, 1921. How much interest did 
he have to pay? 

Mr. Bronson borrowed $875 at the 
bank for 60 days at 6%. What was 
the discount? What were the pro- 
ceeds, i. e., how much money did he 
actually receive from the bank? How 
much did he have to pay back at the 
end of the 60 days? What was the 
difference called? 


Fill out the following table for 
practice in finding Bank Discount.* 
Principal Rate Time Bank Proceeds 

Discount 
$2500 6% 60 da. 
$1600 6% 90 da. 
$1860 5% 60 da, 
$6500 5% 30 da. 
$4250 6% 90 da. 
$2150 6% 30 da. 
$5000 5% 90 da. 
$8430 6% 60 da. 


*“Stone-Millis Advanced Arithmetic.” 


Mr. Bronson overdrew his account 
to the amount of $381.50. He pre- 
sented to the bank May 1 two notes to 
be discounted at 6%, and the proceeds 
to be placed to his credit. 


Face Date Time Rate of Interest 
$299 March 10 5 months’ without interest 
$255 April 20 90 da, 6% 


Find his balance. 

On June 1, Mr. Bronson’s bank book 
showed a balance of $1375.50, and he 
presented at the bank four notes which 
were discounted at 6% and the pro- 
ceeds placed to his credit. 


Face Date Time Rate of Interest 
$400 March 4 90 da. 6% 
$1375 April 2 4 months no interest 
$1050 March 19 90 da. 5% 
$3000 May 29 3 months no interest 


Find his balance in the bank then. 


(Continued on page 76) 
easily made 


to $10 a Day taking orders 


for our High Grade Laundry and Toilet 


Soaps, Face Creams, Perfumes, Fla- 
voring Extracts, Spices, Foods, 3 an yar Ase 
cored Toilet Soap in Fancy Boxes, sells like Hot 












kes. Goods well known, nationally advertised. 
BIG PROFITS. Women and Men everywhere 
make big money. Write quick for FREE CATALOG. 


CROFTS & REED, Dept. 252, Chicago, Iil. 






AGood Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 


Me: 





Per Secti 
$ ]:75 without Peeve 
With Disappearing “ 75 
Glass Doors___. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


YT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY +, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75, Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No,24 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Faliz, N.¥. 


Mfrs, Sectional Bookcases and Filing Ccbinets 











| When you travel this summer | 
| take along a | 


Five-inch Health Case 


of Simplex Medicines 


Whether your vacation is spent in some 
small town, in traveling from place to 
place in this Country or in foreign lands 
you may often have need for emergency 
treatment when no physician is available. 
Dimon’s Five Inch Case of Simplex Medi- 
cines contains remedies for headache, con- 
stipation, diarrhoea, indigestion, nerveus- 
ness, sunburn and other ills and ailments 
with full directions for use. Neatly and 
safely packed in a buckram bound cas« 
which slips readily into trunk or traveling 


bag. 
PRICE $2.00 
Parcel Post prepaid to any address and 
| your money back if after examination you 
| do not think it is worth the price. 
| 
C. A. DIMON, 
| 2132 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
| 
| 
| 





Wholesale Physicians’ Supplies 
Established 1888 


SUMMER WORK 


| Calling on school boards. $150.00 per 
| month salary and liberal commission. 
Address, R. O. EVANS & CO., 

| 9 East Harrison, Chicago, Lil. 























$2.50 PER DAY| 


salary paid man or woman in each town 
to distribute free circulars and takeorders 
for concentrated non-alcoholic flavoring. 


McCURDY CO., 1426 Wells St., Chicago. 
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Big Profits—Repeat orders— 
Steady Income Your pay in advance—*» t? 
$15 daily introducing new 
guaranteed hosiery—must wear or replaced free. Exper! 
ence unnecessary. You write orders, we deliver and collect. 
Outfits furnished, ali colors and grades including silks. 


Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., Desk 35, Cincinnati, O- 
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20 Teachers Are Wanted 


To Travel This Summer 


An old established firm has 20 posi- 
tions for women teachers for summer 
work along lines of education and 


travel. These positions may be made 
permanent if desired. Salary is paid 
from start. Positions afford at least 


Applicants must be 
No experience 


$200 monthly. 
over 28 years of age. 
necessary. 

One teacher writes: “I am very 
happy to report seventy-eight orders 
taken by me in the month of July 
(1921). My earnings on this business 
are over eleven hundred dollars—far 
more than I ever dreamed of making in 
one month.... I have found the work 
intensely interesting and pleasant.” 

Another teacher writes: ‘Up to date—20th of 
October--I have taken forty orders in all. Have 
won the bonus!! I expect to have fifty for you 
hy November Ist. Have just received check. 
Thank you. 

A third teacher writes: ‘I cannot express my 
joy at having earned $196.00 in commissions 
with only ten days actual work.... is a 
vertible gold mine and with me ‘A dream come 
true’.... The world is in tune for this work, 
and wants it right now.” 

(Names and addresses of these teachers will 
be sent immediately upon request.) 

Write for full particulars and give brief 
description of your qualifications, Address 

F. C. Rodgers, Dept. G, 58 E. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 


PROFITABLE 





SPARE -TIME WORK 
FOR TEACHERS 





To men and women teachers we offer un- 
limited opportunity for making money 
through the sale of our women’s policies 
which provide an income while unable to 
work as the result of sickness or accident. 
The obvious necessity for such insurance 
makes these policies very easy to sell. No 
experience necessary. 


Commissions paid on first and all later pay- 
ments. Liberal offer for full or part time 
services, Positions filled in the order appli- 
cations are received with preference given 
to those of highest qualifications, If inter- 
ested, write to 


ELIZABETH LINDSTROM, Manager, 
Women’s Dept., North American Accident Insurance Co, 
Bex K, 209 South LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


: , 
NEW MONITOR ucariwolRON 


$60 to $80 a week actually being 
AGENTS econ ty men a 
© Or: nai—the st—the low- 
SEND FOR es riced, Nickel plated—looks 
FRE OUTFIT =i— antocd: Noczporionc fast —- 
uaran io experience need- 
OFFER & Women as well 
. ‘men, Exclusive 
territory. Work all 
orspare time. Mrs. 
Stockman, Lansas, 
sold10in halfa “. 
Pearman, Ky. m 
$150 first week. "Lib 
eral terms. Prompt 
service. Write today. 


THE MONITOR SADIRONCO. 
485 FaySt.BIGPRAIRIE,OHIO 


























AGENTS Make 100 per cent Profit Selling 


Plymouth Hand Bags 


One salesman sold 12 dozen in 7 days. His profit 
was $93.00. You can do the same. Made of leather- 
ette, satine lined and waterproof. Sample Bag 75c 


prepaid. Wholesale $ al doz. not pre= 
paid iy 12 by 14. Smaller Sizes, $6.00 
and $6.50 dozen. 


Ladies, sell them in wou spare time. Money back if not satis- 
factory. Write for wholesale price and make some real money. 

We lead in the manufacture of Felt rugs. 2000 dozen, 28x58 
in size ie “sa year. $16 per dozen, for this size. Sample 
prepaid $1.7 


E. H. CONDON, Dept. 6, 12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Socialized Recitations in Tech- 
nical Grammar 


(Continued from page 25) 


Calls, shrieks, confusion. Flee! The 
clock hangs upon the wall. Deep in 
the pit lay the dead monster. Around 
the roaring beast. I can hear sweet 
music. Thunder beyond piano soap 
flies. When I’ll tell the world. Your 
nose has some ink on it. Over the 
dreamy moon. Are you at the bat, 
Babe? 

8. Ask the class to write a paragraph 
on some simple topic. As the student 


its classification in list form on the 
margin. Numbering each will make 
correction easier. Warn him to distrib- 
ute the different kinds evenly. 

9. Hunt up your last composition and 
copy from it three simple, three com- 
oe and three compound sentences. 
Label each. If you can’t locate so 
many, rearrange the composition to en- 
able you to do so. Extra credit will be 
given for every group of words you find 
in your composition that is not a sen- 
tence. 

10. What effect does the use of simple 
sentences have on composition work? 

11. How does the ability to use a de- 
pendent clause aid a speaker or a 
writer? 

12. Does a word always have the same 
meaning when used in any part of the 
sentence? Illustrate your answer. 

18. Has the subject of grammar been 
helpful to you? How? This question 
can best be handled by writing the 
answers offered in a general discussion. 
Include the name of each author as he 
makes a contribution. 

14. What effect has the use of incor- 
rect language forms, mispronounced 
words, and misused words on written 
and spoken language? (See directions 
for 12.) You will be at once amazed 
and delighted with the far-seeing an- 
swers given to this question. 

SUGGESTION TO PupILs: Let all your 
work be simple, direct, and concise. 
Write from the heart, without thinking 
of grammatical form, for in time this 
will have become automatic. Read your 
first copy with the idea of detecting 
every flaw in thought or form. Then 
rewrite the corrected copy so that the 
reader may see and understand as 
clearly as you wish him to. Study of 
the methods of great authors will aid 
you in your work. 

REFERENCE Books: Have at hand 
some convenient manual such as 
Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston) or Car- 
son’s Handbook of English Composition 
(World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.). 
Haney’s Good English (Edgerton 


forms each sentexce, let him determine | 


Payment 
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BRINGS THIS BRAND -NEW 


TYPEWRITER 





Pay the balance 
in small monthly 
installments. 


We will ship the 
typewriter to you 
for ten days’ free 
trial. 


The Amazing Story 

A real need has long existed for a full-size, 4-row, 
42. key, 84-character keyboard typewriter, with the 
entire line A writing completely visible, selling for 
less than $100 

nnell’ has been evolved to fill this need; it is the 
creation of, and is sponsored by, men who know 
every phase of typewriter use and manufacture. 

This perfectly designed and handsomely finished 
typewriter turns out the most beautiful work that ever 
came from a writing machine. e type is clear, 
clean-cut, hard; the alignment and spacing are utterly 
perfect. The speed is unlimited; no operator can 
crowd the Annell’. Above all, this Model No. 3A 
Annell’ is of extremely simple construction. It is 
trouble-proof and sturdy—free from devices which 
without adding real writing value complicate the 
mechanism. It will last a business lifetime. 

Every Operating Feature 

The Annell’ has every essential feature and modern 
operating convenience—each letter completely visible 
as — (agetber with all the previous writing), 

Spacer, Tabulator, Two-Color Ribbon, Right 
aa Left Hand Shift Key, Shift Lock, Margin Release, 
Adjustable Line Spacing, Adjustable Margin Stops, 
Paper Release, Automatic Line Spacer on Carriage 
Return, Adjustable Paper Fingers, etc., also the 42- 
key, 84-character Universal Keyboard. Rubbercover 
and all extras shipped with each machine. 

he operator of any Universal Keyboard machine 
can easily change to the Annell* because the letters on 
the keyboard have the same relative position. 

The Annell’ is Standard in size! Standard in appear- 
ance, construction and mechanical action—a type- 
writer that honestly reflects the great lessons learned 
from years of typewriter experience, with an action so 
smooth and a touch so responsive as to make it a 
source of constant pleasure to the experienced oper- 
ator, and of encouragement to the novice. 
An Immense Saving 
This remarkable machine and its startlingly low 
price are astounding the typewriter world. Never 
before in the history of the typewriter business has 
so much real, honest writing value been offered at so 
low a price. fe are the only company selling a 
Standard 42-key, 4-row, Brand-New Typewriter 
direct to the user by mail at practically the wholesale 
price of other high-grade typewriters. 

ypewriter users who once paid angund $100 for 
typewriters are now buying the Annell’; they appre- 
ciate its sturdy, day-after-day dependable perform- 
ance and ease of operation. 

ou can pay more fora typewriter, but you cannot 
get more writing value at any price than in the Annell’. 
Tesene reliability, the utmost quality, at a lower 
price. 





Press, Philadelphia) is also very help- 
ful on disputed usages. 





All attempts to improve our teach- 
ing (of modern languages) should | 
have, as their one supreme intent, not 
the making of Frenchmen, or Span- 
iards, or Spanish-Americans, but the 
making of sturdy, competent citizens 
of the United States—Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. 











Vacation Position 


Near home, or traveling if preferred. Fare 
paid, Interesting. Wonderful experience. 
Salary $210 for 60 days. Address Educators 
Association, 303 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


























zTEACHERS WANTED 


We have splendid openings for about 75 teachers for summer work that 


is educational in character and gives an opportunity 
At the same time you can earn from 


broaden your general experience. 


$200 to $500 


tound you. Positions will be filled in 
so write at once for full particulars. 
can start in first letter. 








4 515 Kansas City Life Bldg., 


Capitalize your experience, knowledge, and your general educational 
qualifications and at the same time secure financial returns that will as- 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 


SUMMER 
WORK! > 


to travel and 


per month. 


the order applications are received, 
Give age, education, and time you 








Kansas City, Missouri , 
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10 DAYS’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


SMALL 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


Installments can 
be omitted in 
summer months 


No Risk—10-Day Free Trial 


The high-grade quality of this beautiful machine is 
even better than we can tell you or show in pictures; 
we will prove this to you by sending the machine to 
you for ten days’ trial You use the machine on any 
of your work and prove to yourself that this type- 
writer will do it to your complete satifaction—con- 
vince yourself that the Annell’ is the best typewriter 
value offered today by anybody, regardless of price. 

you are not entirely satisfied after trying it thor 
oughly, return the machine to us. We will refund 
the express charges and any money you have paid 
and the trial will cost you nothing. You are the only 
judge. Nothing could be more fair. 

Over a Year to Pay 

Our remarkably low price, together with our con- 
venient monthly payment plan, makes it possible for 
you to buy a brand-new typewriter easily and without 
inconvenience—over a year to pay. 

Fully Guaranteed 
The Annell’ is built to watchmaking standards, 
from the best of materials money and brains can buy; 

atterned along approved standard design; using the 
Sc “st workmanship and the most modern factory 
equipment obtainable. Yet we absolutely protect 
you with an iron-clad guarantee against any flaw in 
the material or workmanship. nnell’ is built to 
assure reputation—for leadership, 

Send No Money—Just the Coupon 
The coupon below brings—free and postpaid 
booklet and all the interesting facts of how you can 
receive the utmost in writing value at an immense 

saving on the usual typewriter price. 

t present we can make prompt delivery, but our 
volume of orders is increasing and will soon tax our 
factory capacity. Better send the coupon for more 
complete particulars about our remarkably low price 
and free trial offer. It does not obligate yoummail 
coupon today—don't delay. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
610 No. 230 East Ohio Street Chicago 


Isn't it worth a 2-cent stamp to know the facts about 
the Last Word in Typewriters? Send in the coupon 
and be posted before you buy a typewriter. 


*» 





Annell’ Typewriter Co.,610No. 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Se nd me further information about the Annell’; 
this places me under no obligation. 
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For the woman of today 


The modern woman wants the security 


of financial independence. She wants 
to do a significant work in the world. 
And yet it is very seldom that women, 
even after years of service, are allowed 
to earn $5,000 a year. 


A FREE Intensive Training 


We must have intelligent, alert women. Ex- 
perience is not necessary. We are willing to 
train the right kind of beginners withashort, 


free course in salesmanship that will be the 
equivalent of six months’ experience. If you 
are the woman we are looking for, we are will- 
ing to equip you with a training that will 
assure you success. Women who satisfac- 
torily complete this free course wiil be given 


positions immediately in our regular force 
with every Opportunity to earn $5,000 the 
first year. These positions afford a guaran- 
teed income to start, and all railroad fare is 
paid. - 


This is a remarkable opportunity to engage 
Inu significant wor 

The House of Compton regularly em- 
ploys over 300 women in the educa- 
tional field, each of whom earns at 
least $200 a month, and a number of 
them make more than $5,000 a year. 
The extraordinary expansion of our business 
makes it necessary that we add to our force 


100 women who have had some teaching ex 
perience. Some of these positions are perma- 
nent, and others are for summer work only. 
Qualifications 

You must have had a high school education 
or its equivalent, you must be willing to travel 
extensively, you must be between 25 and 40 
years of age and in good health, 

Write Dept. AA for details of this opportu- 


nity, stating your qualifications. 


F, E. COMPTON COMPANY, Garland Building, Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
of SHREDDED wWMEAT BISCUIT 








THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
PRINTED IN TEN COLORS 








SIZE—22)% x 24 INS. 


THIS CHART IS MADE OF HEAVY FIBRE BOARD. _IT IS FEA- 
TURED BY ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING CLEARLY AND SIMPLY 
THE ENTIRE PROCESS OF MAKING SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT. 


THE QUANTITY OF CHARTS IS LIMITED SO SEND IN YOUR 
REQUEST AT ONCE, ACCOMPANYING IT WITH TEN CENTS 
TO COVER POSTAGE. 


GIVE COMPLETE AND CORRECT ADDRESS. 


Advertising Department 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Students’ Chemistry Desk. 
A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and waver pipes, 
with convenient outlets, are placed under the jower shelf and directly 

over the trough. Accommodates 16 students, working in sections of eight. 


Laboratory Furniture 


The experience of hundreds of schools has been similar to that 
of the Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Ohio. We quote from a 
recent letter: 


“We installed the Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture three years ago in the Lancaster 


High Sehool in the following departments: Chemistry, Physics, Domestic Science and 
Agriculture. We are more than pleased with the equipment and would be glad to 
have it inspected at any time by those inte rested in laboratory furniture, 
The furniture is well constructed and gives excellent service, although it has been 
used daily for the past three years, it lo« Me as good as new. 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, Manual Training or Kin- 


rten work. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book, It is free. Address all in- 


to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 





derg 
quiries 


Canadian Sales Division: 


New York Office: 615 Yonge Street, 


70 Fifth Avenue. Toronto, Canada, 
400 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
KANSA as Gilt \ BATON & ROUGE, LAs 49. COLUMBUS. DENVER 
CHICAGO, on NN EATTLE ROCK OMA SAN FRANCISCO" SPOKANE HOENIX 


URRENSBORO, N.C, JACKSON, MISS. ALBUQUERQUE 


ICO 


SALT LAKE CIty OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Practical Exercises in Rural 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 74) 
How to Pay Bills at a Distance 


Mr. Bronson bought a bill of goods 
amounting to $25 from Montgomery 
Ward & Company at St. Paul. Name 
five ways in which he could send the 
money to pay this bill. 

1. By a postal money order. 

2. By an express mouey order. 

3. By a telegraphic money order. 

4, By a personal check. 

5. By a bank draft. 

What is the difference between a 
postal money order and an express 
money order? 

What is the rate of exchange on each 
of these? 

How much will it cost Mr. Bronson 
to remit his bill of $25 by either of 
these methods? 

What are the advantages of a tele- 
graphic money order? 

Why is it not practical to make a 
practice of remitting money by this 
method? 

What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of remitting the above 
amount to Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany by personal check? 

What is a “draft” or “bill of ex- 
change”? 

Mr. Bronson owes Clarke Mercantile 
Company a bill of $100. Now it hap- 
pens that Bruggman & Company owes 
Mr. Bronson a bill of $100 also. In- 
stead of paying Clarke Mercantile 
Company the $100 and then going to 
Bruggman and Company to collect the 
money they owe him, Mr. Bronson 
writes out a piece of paper ordering 
Bruggman & Company to pay Clarke 
Mercantile Company. This paper is 
called a draft or a bill of exchange. 

What are some of the advantages of 
a draft? 

What is meant by saying a draft is 
“negotiable”? 


SAMPLE FORM 


McGregor, Minnesota. 
March 16, 1921. 
Pay to the order of Edward Blaine 
One hundred dollars ($100) 


Henry Gaylord. 
To March & Co., 


San Antonio, Tex. 

Secure a specimen of bank drafts 
and learn to write “sight” or “time” 
drafts. 

Name the three parties to a draft. 





Who is the “drawer” in the above? 
The “drawee”’ (or payer)? The 
“nayee”? 


What is meant by “accepting” a 
draft? 

Bank drafts are drawn by one bank 
on another, directing the latter to pay 
a certain sum of money to a third 
party. Such a draft is simply an or- 
der which one bank draws on another. 
Show why bank drafts are much 
used by business men. 


How Mr. Bronson Became Prosperous 


Mr. Bronson learned that in order 
to make farming (or any other busi- 
ness) a paying proposition he must 
have a definite idea of his income and 
his expenditures. Very few farmers 
keep a good set of books. Mr. Bronson 
began with a very simple system. 

The first thing he did was to make 
an inventory. This he did during the 
winter. 

Mrs. Bronson worked out the resi- 
dence inventory as follows: On a full 
sheet of notebook paper she ruled 
spaces for three columns. These she 
headed with the words: Article, Cost, 
Description. Beginning with the par- 
lor she set down every item, such as 
carpet, chairs, musical instruments, 
rugs, bookcases, etc. Opposite the 
name she placed the estimated value 
and description of each item. This 
she did for every room in -the house, in- 
SN | cluding the attic and basement. Then 
she summarized the whole. 

Mr. Bronson then worked out an in- 
ventory for the farm in general, using 














a form similar to the following:* 
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Happy Hour 
Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of 
| First Year 
BOOK II—For Second Half of 
| First Year 
BOOK IlI—For First Half of 


| Second Year 
-~BOOK IV—For Second Half 


| of Second Year 
| (Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


| Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
| State Normal School. 

| Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
| and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents per Copy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 


In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents ner Copy 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 


HESE delightful books are part of a 

new series of Primers and Readers, 

prepared upon an entirely new plan. 
| The authors, both of whom are experts in 
! teaching Reading, have prepared them to 
| meet all the requirements of standard 
courses of study, employing method and 
| material of such compelling interest that 
| all teachers of elementary pupils will find 
| them a desirable and useful addition to 
| their equipment. 
| If used as basal texts the books for each 
| 
| 








furnish the necessary funda- 


| year will 
mentals for that year’s work. bg used as 
| supplementary readers they offer well 


' graded and well adapted material to fol- 
| low any system. 
| A very advantageous feature of the 
| series is the fact that separate volumes are 
| provided for each half year’s work. This 
| means that when a pupil receives his 
, book for the second term the material will 
| be entirely new to him and his interest 

will be revived in a way not possible if 
| the material for each year were all in one 
volume, 

| These readers are based on the Sentence 
| Method, the vecabulary and action bein 
| adapted from well known rhymes anil 
| stories relating to child life and activities. 

| The common idioms of a child's conversa- 
tion, also the easiest initial blends are 
developed, as well as common words that 
| the young pupil should know, with such 
| frequent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an 
| aceurately devised plan, the child is led 
| from individual sentences through group- 
| ings of sentences to continuous reading. 


Attractive in Presentation 
Correct in Pedagogy 
Convenient in Size 
Economical in Price 


The child’s hours in school should be 
happy hours. He should be happy in his 
| work as well as in his play. He is happy 
| in doing the things in which he is inier- 
' ested, and the Happy Hour Readers are 
| designed to arouse and hold his interest. 
| The series when complete will consist 
| of eight books, two for each grade from 
| the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
| graded, attractive in presentation and pre- 
| pared along correct pedagogical lines. 
| The books are convenient and economi- 
| eal in form, printed in type properly 
| adapted to the age requirements and sul- 

stantially bound in either paper or limp 
| eloth covers. 
| _ Nearly every page and lesson in the 
|, Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in colors. ‘his 
| adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
| the books, and not only holds the child’s 
| interest but helps in the study of the texi. 

This plan of small books, each being 
intended to cover a half year of the school 
course, will commend inself to teachevs. 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
| pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is 
| equally desirable either in free text book 
| schools where, many times, soiled, worn 
; Or unsanitary books are passed on for 
| further use, or in schools where the pupil! 
| purchases his own books. 
| The value of these books cannot be fully 
; appreciated until they have been put into 
| actual use. Send a Trail Order Today. 
| See Prices Above, 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
| DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
| MCCUNE BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 
| , Order from Nearest Point. 
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CAll the siaetocel:- 
' YOSEMITE 


National Park] 
—in California— 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park, in California, extends its 
welcome to all travelers, to enjoy the ex- 
ceptional beauty and majesty of its world 
famous natural wonders,— its motor 
tours, trail riding, summer and winter 
recreations, and mountain climbing. 

The new, three-day “Y T S” tour, 156 
miles by rail and 240 miles by motor stage, 
offers a special attraction this year, between 
June land October 1, reaching all main points 
of interest, including Merced River Canyon, 
Yosemite Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, In- 
spiration Point, Mariposa Grove of 600 Big 
Trees, Wawona Pomt, and (after June 15) 
Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock, at a cost 
of $35.00 for round trip transportation from 
Merced, California, where all main line rail- 
road tickets permit free stopovers. 

See Yosemite this year. Write today 
for Free Illustrated Descriptive Folder. 
Address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
Dept. B Yosemite, Calif. 

















Distinctive Sight Seeing 
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BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way ~Tateresting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address ¢ s 















) ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 











A NEW HOTEL 
FOR WOMEN 


Women visitors to the Capitol are 
delighted with this new hotel ex- 
clusively at their service. Restau- 
rant open to public. Stop here 
and enjoy its many innovations, 
its unexcelled appointments, its 
“No tipping.” 376 Rooms—$1.50 
to $4.00 a day. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


National Board Y. W. C. A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 





Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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*“Agriculture and Life,’ Cromwell. 


hook was divided into the following 
sections. (Make each of the items un- 
der I, II, III, IV, V, the heading of a 
column.) 


I. ACCOUNT WITH THE BANK 
Date 
Memorandum of checks 
Memorandum of deposits 
Amount of checks deposited 


Balance. 
EE, — NOTES, AND ACCOUNTS I QWE 
ate 

Person I owe 

For what 

Amount 

When due 

Amount paid 


When 

ill. INSURANCE 
What on 
Amount 
Premium 
Time 
Expires 


Agent 
IV. BILLS, NOTES, AND ACCOUNTS DUE 
ME 


Same as above 
V. MORTGAGE RECORD 
Dated 
Made to 
Amount 
Interest (%) 
Amount of interest 
Interest payable 
VI. CATTLE BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Cost of feed and pasturage 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Interest on investment 
Cost of labor 
Total cost 
Total rec'd from butter, milk, cream 
Total ree‘d for cattle 
Profit or loss 
Make similar records for hogs, horses, sheep, etc. 
VII CORN, WHEAT, OATS, HAY, etc., should 
have the following items recorded: 
Plowing, seeding, cultivating, harvesting 
Cost of seed 
Use of machinery 
Cost of harvesting, 
Total cost of crop 
Total receipts from crops 
Cost and receipts per acre 

Separate sheets should be set apart 
for milk, cream, butter, poultry, egg, 
and labor records. 

Household expenses and equipment 
costs should be listed also. _ 

Daily records of cash received and 
cash paid out should be kept and a 
complete description of each transac- 
tion recorded. 


marketing, etc. 





Yosemite the Wonderful 
(Continued from page 43) 


California. They grow nowhere else in 
the world. They are relics of prehistor- 
ic days when life was far different 
from what it is now. Two thousand 
years ago Grizzly Giant was full 
grown, Another two thousand years 
and many of these trees still will be 
flourishing. Every tree of importance 
is seen on the “Y T S” Tour and the 
day’s adventure leads the mind to won- 
der what strange stories these mon- 
archs could tell if they could but speak, 
what new civilization they will witness 
rising from the activities.of the twen- 
tieth century, when all who are now liv- 
ing are dead and forgotten. 

After June 15, when the Glacier 
Point road opens, the “Y T 8S” trip to 
the Mariposa Grove includes a free 
side-trip to Glacier Point and its Over- 
hanging Rock. Visitors who have seen 
Hetch Hetchy, Rainbow View, Artist 
Point, Inspiration Point, the Mariposa 
Grove and the wonders of Yosemite 
Valley, may think there is nothing of 
the superlative remaining—but the 
opinion will change when Glacier Point 
is reached. Here is a place without 
parallel. As you stand near Overhang- 


‘ Invitations,A t Etc 

100 in script lettering includ- 

4 1n ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50, 
100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.00 
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The rest of his Farm Accounts note- | 





Write for samples. ‘ 











N. Ott Engraving Co. 1037 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Where Twenty-thousand sons who made the, 
supreme sacrifice are gathered in their 
last encampment near 


WASHINGTON 


ONSECRATED Virginia hills—Arling- 

ton National Cemetery. Once the 
estate of Martha Washington’s family. 
Stand upon the portico of the mansion 
where General Robert E. Lee stood years 
before you. Drink in the vista of Wash- 
ington that lies across the Potomac: the 
greatround dome of theCapitol;thewhite 
shaft of the Washington Monument; the 
gleaming Lincoln Memorial—on a line 
as straight as an arrow, with a back. 
ground of encircling hills that rim the 
horizon. Many, in their enthusiasm, have 
declared this the greatest moment in 
their tour of Washington. 


Now face the serried ranks of Ameri- 
can heroes, 20,000 sons who made the 
supreme sacrifice, gathered here in their 
last encampment, amid the wooded 
hills and rolling turf of beautiful 
Virginia. Go now to the tomb of Amer- 
ica’s Unknown Soldier, to the Temple 
of Fame, and then... before you leave, 
visit the glorious Amphitheatre, that 
noble white marble edifice with the 
sweeping collonades. 


Tread softly down its marble-floored 
aistes, past the tiers of marble benches. 
Be seated... and... as you raise your 
eyes to the great blue heavens above, 
you will find fresh ennobling thoughts. 


You will reluctantly say good-bye to 
these silent hallowed hills, where you 
have had communion with the spirits of 
those who laid down their lives upon the 
altar of patriotism, where you have 
learned a-new the great truth that a 
nation is made great through the sacri- 
fices of its people. 

Not until you have seen Washington, 
with its magnificent monuments and 
memorials, its beautiful buildings and 
parks, broad avenues and nearby histor- 
ical places, can you truly say that your 
education as an American is complete. 

Whether your journey takes you west 
or brings you east, a convenient means 
of seeing the Capital City is provided by 
the liberal stop-over privileges of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which passes 
directly through Washington, between 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


A comprehensive and illustrated ‘Guide to Washington”? has just been issued 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It is interesting as a piece of literature 
as well us instructive and helpful in seeing Washington and well worth pre- 


serving. A copy of it will be mailed to you gratis upon receipt of the coupon below, 


@ 








altimore&()hio 


AMERICAS FIRST RAILROAD 


EST. 1827 





W. PF. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
Without obligation on my part, please mail mea copy of 
the 32-page “Guide to Washington” issued by your Company. 
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WARD LINE 


; The famous 
‘ ‘N Morro fortress 
“Ss and lighthouse, 







Delightful 
Vacation 
Trips for 


Teachers 


> 


Havana 


VAAN 






A glimpse of 
Mexico’s superb 






Special 10-Day 
Excursion 


NEW YORK 


HAVANA 


$140 to $180 


WONDERFUL cruise into the Caribbean Sea! 


The kind of a vacation 
you have always longed for. Those glorious days of idleness and bracing 


sea air--how they will invigorate you for the work ahead! 


And then—Havana! City of colorful charm and cool, shaded vistas, Your 
eye will revel in its ever-changing pictures—the grim fortresses of Morro and 
Cabanas—the winding streets with their open-front shops and glimpses of pic- 
turesque patios- the historic old cathedrals-—the fascinating night life when 
“the Paris of the Western Hemisphere” finds relaxation in brilliant cafes and 
along the breeze-swept, sparkling Prado. A delightful commingling of the old 
world with the new. Everywhere life, action, interest. You must not miss it! 


Special 24-Day Cruise 
New York to 


MEXICAN PORTS 
$200 and Up 


A real sea voyage that brings you, after days 
of beneficial rest, to new sights and scenes. 
Havana, Progreso, Vera Cruz, Tampico—world- 
famous ports—each offers you a charming pros- 
pect of quaint architecture and people that are 
picturesquely “‘different” The stop-off at Vera 
Cruz enables the tourist to take the side trip to 
Mexico City and return, affording the opportuni- 
ty of viewing by daylight the superb mountain 
ranges and beautiful stretches of valley that 
hold the sightseer spellbound. 

















On both trips steamer is your hotel during entire 
voyage. All expenses ashore to be met by tourist. 
For reservations and further particulars address— 


WARD LINE 


New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 











SUMMER TOURS 


Send now for booklets covering INDEPENDENT and UNDER ES- 
CORT TOURS to YELLOWSTONE, GLACIER and YOSEMITE | 
NATIONAL PARKS—CALIFORNIA CIRCLE TOURS EAST and | 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER CRUISES. | 
FREE MAPS AND GUIDES TO PRINCIPAL EASTERN CITIES. | 
INDEPENDENT ARRANGEMENTS MADE AND ITINERARIES | 
FURNISHED FOR ANY KIND OF A TOUR. 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to LARGE PARTIES and ORGANIZERS. 


HARLAN TOURS, 202 So. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
HARLAN BRADY TOURS, Knickerbocker Bidg., New York City 
way, but the most reliable. 


OTR SB ET UU KODAK storie mensrati 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from | best prints from every negative. Get Particulars 
Growing sgain. Easy, painless, harmless. oScars. Booklet free. and List of Prizes Or send Trial Order. 


Jrite toc i F, % le te: 1 . ey ° 
DoJ. MAHLER, ” 43-X Mahler Park, Providence, R.1, | MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, 13-B, LaCrosse, Wis. 














FINISHING. Not the cheap 














ing Rock, Yosemite Valley lies at your 
feet; listen closely and you can hear 
music in the valley, or shouting, or the 
humming of an automobile. By air 
line, the valley is just 3,254 feet dis- 
tant, but that 3,254 feet is straight 
down! You are standing on the top of 
the granite wall enclosing the valley, 
which you craned your neck to see when 
down below. You are within shouting 
distance of the valley—but by automo- 
bile the distance is 28 miles. By trail 
the distance is 11 miles, or four miles, 
or a mile and a quarter, depending on 
which trail you take. 

Could any other land but America 
produce a place where winter and 
spring are within hailing distance of 
each other? Yosemite’s greatness as a 
winter resort derives from this highly 
individual characteristic, whereby those 
who want mild temperatures can find 
comfort in the valley, while those who 
revel in the vigorous exercise of skiing 
and other outdoor sports can find ninety 
inches of dry, powdery snow “just up- 
stairs.” 

The crests of the Sierra Nevada 
Range pass in review before the visitor 
who stands on Glacier Point Hotel ve- 
randa. For a hundred miles, the jag- 
ged peaks pierce the sky, two of them 
more than 13,000 feet in height, a dozen 
more than 12,000 feet. More notable 
even than the peaks, for peaks are 
found in many states, are the tremen- 
dous granite domes, work of the gla- 
ciers which covered the region centuries 
ago, to be observed in the foreground. 
Half Dome dominates the landscape, “a 
great transept in the mighty cathedral 
of the Sierras.” 

Unlimited stop-overs are allowed on 
the “Y T S” Tour. 

For those who want to see primitive 
America, to dare the crest of a moun- 
tain range, the “Tioga Pass Route” trip 
is offered with confidence that it will be 
pronounced the most spectacular ride 
on this continent. This road, originally 
built by a mining company, was pur- 
chased by Stephen T. Mather, Director 
of the National Park Service, and other 
public men, who were so impressed by 
its glories that they paid a large sum 
for the highway and then presented it 
to the government to give the public 
access to the High Sierra country. 

The Tioga Road crosses the Sierra 
Nevada Range at Tioga Pass, elevation 
9,941 feet, in a region filled with Alpine 
lakes and flowers. In Leevining Can- 

(Continued on page 80) 


The Islands of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 71) 


and manufacturing, will make her a 
country to be reckoned with. Note the 
progress she has made already under 
the wise and efficient government in- 
stituted by Great Britian. 

4. Trade relations.—Japan’s trade 
is chiefly with the United States, the 
British Empire, and China; China’s 
trade is with the United States, the 
British Empire, Japan, and to a small 
extent some other European nations; 
India has about one-fourth of her ex- 
port trade and three-fourths of her im- 
port trade with England, the rest being 
with the United States, Japan, and a 
few of the European powers; Malaysia, 
which, it is said, could alone feed the 
world, has almost world-wide trade re- 
lations through its unique free port, 
Singapore. What does this classifica- 
tion of trade relationships signify 
where the islands of the Pacific are con- 
cerned? 


IV. The Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments. 


1. Territorial disputes settled: Yap; 
Shantung. 

2. Elimination of the fear of the 
“Yellow Peril” in Australia and New 
Zealand and neighboring islands, de- 
spite Japan’s increased prestige. 

3. The guarantee of “the open door” 
for China. 


Concluding Problem 
In the light of the foregoing, show 
how the friendly contact of these races, 
on their common meeting ground, must 
eventuate in civilization and progress 
for the islands of the Pacific. 
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Vacation 
Fares 
Tothe WEST 


much lower via 


Union Pacific 


Round trip fares this sum- 
mer are but little more than 
one way. The Union Pacific 
with its through service 
routes reaches nearly all the 
western resort regions—ten 
of the National Parks—the 
Colorado Rockies, California 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


WRITE for FREE BOOKLETS 
Invaluable aids to vacation planning.— 
Indicate those you wish. 


1—“Yellowstone National Park” 

2—“‘Rocky Mountain National (Estes) 
Park” 

3—"Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds” 

4—“Pacific Northwest and Alaska” 

5—“California Calls You” 

6—“Utah- Idaho Outings” 


A Suggestion 
An excellent vacation is to visit 
Yellowstone, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden Canyon, Scenic Colorado 
all on one trip for the price of a 
Yellowstone ticket alone. A vaca- 
tion offered only by Union Pacific. 


For full information and book- 
lets, write to 

A. L. CRAIG, G. P. A. 
Union Pacific System 


Room 104 Union Pacific Bidg. 
OMABA, NEB. 








36 old world cities on the 
Gates Tour that takes you to 


Oberammergau 
LEAVING New York by one of the regular Gates 
Tours, sailings beginning in May, you will have 


14 days in France before seeing the Passion Play 
afterwards there come 6 days in Switzerland and 
almost two whole weeks in Italy. In all 36 old world 
cities will be visited. Optional dates of return and 
extensions may be arranged, 


Gates European Tours $395 up 

Covering steamship and hotel accommodations as 
well as all ordinary sightseeing expenses. Gates 
Tours, founded in 1892, have earned a reputation of 
social character, they are in reality like a party of 
congenial friends on tour. 

Get the Gates Uomginte Tour Booklet. Tours 
from $395 upwards. rite direct or apply to 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Gen’! Agents, at 
any of their offices. Ask for Booklet A-17. 


All Gatea Tours include without extra cost Paris, the 
Argonne and other American Battlefields 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Moderate Kates” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London—Paris— Rome 
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RED CROSS LINE 


The Line to The North 


[2 Days Gruise--All Expense 
$120 UP 


Steamers “Silvia’’ and 
“Rosalind’’sailing every 
Saturday for Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 











The most unique, health- 
ful and delightful Vaca- 
tion Cruise from New 
York. Combines nov- 
elty, grandeur, delight- 
ful climate and a charm- 
ing Sea Voyage with ab- 
solute comfort. No hotel 
bills, changes or trans- 
fers—You live on the 
ship--It is your home 
vor the entire cruise. 


Send for illustrated booklet 
giving full particulars. 


BOWRING & CO. 
17 Battery Place New York 

















Ideal SUMMER 
VACATIONS 


BERMUDA) 


‘wo Days from New Yo 


Sailings Every 5 Days 


Via Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 


8-Day Tours $83.00 
9-Day Tours $88.50 | 
Rates include all costs covering trans- 


portation, meals and berth on steamer, 
hotei and all side trips in Bermuda. 


Round trip rates without hotel or side 
trips $50.00 and up. 


For illustrated literature address 
Furness Bermuda Line 


34 Whitehall Street - New York 
Or Any Tourist Agent 











tt4] EUROPE 
alB 
and 


THE PASSION PLAY 






Comprehensive all-expense tours 
at Moderate Prices. 


Send for booklet B-8 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 





500 Fifth Avenue, - 


New York City 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Bibliography 
Industrial and Commercial Geogra- 
phy, Smith; Geography of Commerce 


and Industry, Rocheleau; Commercial| 


Geography, Brigham; Commercial 
Geography, Adams; The Continents 


and Their People, Chamberlain; The 
World’s Commercial Products, Freeman 
and Chandler; International Geogra- 
phy, Mill; Asia, Frank Carpenter; 
Australia, Our Colonies and Other Is- 
lands of the Sea, Carpenter; Current 
History Magazine; Asia; World’s 
Work; Literary Digest; National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

Map: “Sovereignty and Mandate 
Boundary Lines in 1921 of the Islands 
of the Pacific,” prepared by National 
Geographic Society, for National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, 


May Blackboard Calendar and 

Border Directions 

(See Pages 36 and 37 

By Morris Greenberg 
Chairman of Department of Drawing, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for nine 


years Instructor of Blackboard Drawing, Ocean 
City (N. J.) Summer School. 





CALENDAR 

May is the month of flowers, and the 
time when outdoor life should be em- 
phasized. The calendar border sug- 
gests the first idea; and the shield, the 
second. To be properly seen the design 
should be 18 by 24 inches. 

Use white for shield outline, for the 
large ruled lines, and for the athletic 
symbols; yellow, for the border flowers, 
letters and numbers; light purple, for 
the alternate border units, and for the 
dots in the shield. 


BORDER 

The month of the May basket may be 
introduced to children by means of a 
border which will help to brighten any 
classroom. The basket with flowers, 
the wreath, and the name of the month 
are the units employed for the design. 
Baskets cut from paper and colored 
may be substituted for the drawings. 
The square should be about nine inches 
high. 

Use light blue for the heavy outside 
borders as well as for the horizontal 
lines between; yellow, for the lines of 
the basket and the name of the month; 
orange, for the inside lines of the 
square, the central flowers in the basket 
and the flower in the wreath; green, for 
all leaves. These colors may be re- 
peated in drawing the flowers in the 
basket. 


In the Vireos’ Cradle 
(Continued from page 26) 


But one day while Victor was off 
looking for caterpillars and Vida had 
left the nest a moment to gather worms 
in a near-by tree, the terrible jay came 
swooping down through the maple 
leaves. Vida caught the rush of his 
wings and darted back to the tree with 
a scream that roused all the other 
vireos in the wood and even brought 
some phoebes and warblers rushing to 
the scene. But she was not in time to 
keep the thief from snatching by its up- 
stretched neck the first nestling he saw 
and bearing it struggling away. It was 
Baby Cowbird who, paying no heed to 


the warnings of his foster parents, had | 
climbed out upon the edge of the nest | 


in plain sight of the thief. 

The greedy jay would have seized 
one of the yellow-throats also, if Nan 
and Tim had not been approaching the 
tree for a peep at their beloved nest- 
lings. When they saw him swoop, they 
shouted and threw sticks and stones at 


him until he was forced to withdraw, | 


pursued by Vida and all the other song 
birds. 

“Well,” said Nan thoughtfully, “I 
shouldn’t wonder if it served that cow- 
bird right. He was a little’bully, Tim.” 

After that, Victor and Vida guarded 
their babies so carefully that the robber 
jay was never able to snatch a second 
dinner from the nest. 


Kindness to the wronged is never 
without its excellent reward,—Holy to 
humankind and ever acceptable to 
God.— Whittier. 
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i Singl’ W Camps 


—where you can wear old clothes and 
get close to nature in the heart of the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies. 











Stay as long as you please at one Camp, 
and then move on to the next by an 
easy pony ride or walk. Lake Wind- 
ermere Camp is on a branch line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway south of 
Golden, B. C. 


Each camp is clean, comfortable and 
different. 


Lake Wapta Camp 

Lake O’Hara Camp 

Yoho Valley Camp 
Emeraid Lake Chalet Camp 
Lake Windermere Camp 


These five camps are all on or near the 

line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 

a | in the most beautiful districts of the 
C 


anadian Pacific Rockies 


You can spend the entire summer in 
these camps, or a few days if that is all 
you can spare. Riding, walking, climb- 
ing, camera hunting, fishing, swimming. 


Rates are Moderate 


Prices at Camps, $5.50 per day, Am- 
erican plan, or $5 per day if you stay a 
week or longer, except at Emerald Lake 
Chalet Camp, rates on application. 


nadian Pacific 
Rockies 


For full information consult the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent. 


New York, N. Y. Madison Ave., at 44th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 629 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - - 340 Sixth Ave. 
Portland, Ore. - - - 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 675 Market St. 
Seattle, Wash. 608 Second Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. - 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, Wash. 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Washington, D.C. - 1419 N. Y. Ave. 
Canadian Pacific Offices All Over the World 


49 No. Forsyth St. 
Boston, Mass. - - 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. - - - 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 140 S. Clark St. 
Cincinnati, O.  - - - 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, O.  - - 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. - - 1239 Griswold St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 605 So. Spring St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. - 611 Second Ave., So. 
Montreal, Can. - - 141 St. James St. 


Atlanta, Ga. - 
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Rebuilt Underwood Typewriters ¢ 


e 
ith T y i tk Spa ‘te. LESS THAN ONE HALF 
PRICE of New Machine, as Brand New Underwood is $97.50 to $102.50. 
« shines traded in. OURS IS NDERFUL BIG, BIG 
Descriptive Folder, advice, ete., FREE. Writ te) 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., Det 16, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Selected, Adjusted, Second-Hand Underwoods $31.50 
Tis. ne 


OURS IS A WONDERFUL PLAN. 
BARGAIN, 




















Majestic Mount Sulton Alt. 13,069 feet 


Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park embrace the scenic 
mountain wonders of the Dominion. Canadian National 
Railways cross the Rockies at the lowest altitude, the 
easiest gradients and in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 


Your Ideal Vacation 


is realized in the ‘‘Highlands of Ontario’’—-Algonquin Park— 
(Alt. 2,000 ft.) —Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes—30,000 Islands 
Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami— 
Nipigon—Quetico— Minaki, Fishing, Boating, Bathing, 
Golf, Camping and finest Hotels. Hay fever unknown, 
Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. 
Fishing, Hunting and Camping 

Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big game 


country in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ON- 
TARIO, ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses. Ask for Book- 
let H, mentioning districts that interest you. 
Boston, 294 Washington Street Kansas City, 334 Railway Ex- Portland, Me., Grand Trunk 


9 i change Building Station 
Butea, ets —- asters Los Angeles, 7th and Spring San Francisco, 689 Market St. 


Chicago, 64 West Adams Street Streets — : Seattle, 902 Second Avenue 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction” Bldg. ipeceonts, 518 Second Ave., St.Louis, 305 Merchants Laclede 


Sap breton Building 
Detroit, 527 Majestic Building New York, 1270 Broadway St. Paul, 4th and 
Duluth, 430 West Superior St, Pittsburgh, 505 Park Building 


Jackson Sts. 
H. H. MELANSON G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canadian National Railways Grand Trunk Railway 
Toronto, Can. Montreal, Can. 








Yosemite the Wonderful 


(Continued from page 78) 


yon, it affords numberless vistas of 
fretted mountains whose colorings 
change every hour of the day. Leaving 
the glacial country, the road enters the 
voleanic region around Mono Lake, de- 
scribed by Mark Twain in “Roughing 
It,” where he declares that Mono Lake 
is one of the strangest sights in the 
world. This lake, with its weird island 
(which is the tip of an old volcano), is 
an inland sea with no outlet and its 
chemical content includes 92,000,000 
tons of sodium bicarbonate (baking 
soda). Many extinct craters can be 
seen from its shores. 

The country of Kit Carson, who led 
Fremont’s expedition through here in 
1844, is traversed by the road, also the 
luxuriant Carson Valley of Nevada. In 
Fremont’s journal he records that one 
night for dinner they ate “pea soup, 
mule and dog.” It can be assured 
“Tioga Pass Route” travelers that no 
such menu will be offered them! 

The northern terminus of the Tioga 
Road is sapphire Lake Tahoe, lying at 
6,000 feet elevation in the midst of 
splendid mountains and beautiful for- 
ests. Transcontinental travelers can 
take the Tioga Pass Route in either di- 
rection from July 15 to September 15, 
breaking their long rail journey with 
three glorious days in the mountains, 
then continue to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles or eastward as they wish, 





A Lesson in Industrial Geog- 
raphy 
A Visit TO KopAK Park 
(Continued from page 46) 


section of Rochester. Mr. Eastman 
was then a clerk in a bank. He enjoy- 
ed taking pictures but found the big 
camera, tripod, plates, dark tent and 
other equipment very inconvenient. 
First he achieved the dry plate, which 
did away with much of the traveling 
outfit. Then he invented the roll film, 
which did away with the heavy glass 
plates. With these improvements, his 
Kodak was a very bulky, clumsy af- 
fair when compared with the folding 
pocket editions of to-day. But it was a 
success and in 1890 he had a factory of 
his own. 

“The amateur photographer could 
take the pictures then, but he had to 
bring the camera to the factory to be 
unloaded and reloaded and to have the 
developing and printing done. It was 
in 1889 that Mr. Eastman made practi- 
cal the present cellulose base for film. 
Daylight developing was introduced in 
1902. The autographic feature was 
added in 1914. 

“Now, little girl,’ continued the 
guide, “we will see how film is made. 
That is one of the most important ac- 
tivities of this plant. In this room, you 
see the men washing cotton. Over 
there are the big dryers where you see 
the cleansed cotton tumbling into the 
big vats.” 

“What’s he doing?” asked Grace, 
pointing to a man who was putting the 
dried cotton into a metal basket full of 
holes. 

“He is putting nitric and sulphuric 
acid on the cotton, because it is going 
to be put into wood alcohol later, and 
these acids will help it to dissolve. See, 
he is putting the basket into that vat 
and they pour the acids in. Watch and 
you will see that the cotton is dried 
again by whirling it around very fast.” 

Are they doing the same _ thing 
here?” asked Howard. 

“No,” answered the guide. “It is be- 
ing washed with water this time and it 
will be dried and washed many times, 
for several weeks before it is ready. 

“In here the solvents are being put 
on the cotton and it will all dissolve un- 
til it looks like this sample over here.” 

“That looks like honey,” said Grace. 

“Yes,” the guide answered. “The 
men working here call it ‘dope.’ This 
‘dope’ is piped into large air-tight 
tanks to be kept until it is needed for 
making film.” 

“Then it must be liquid film,” laugh- 
ed Howard. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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GhAe Excelsior Literature 
Series of 


English Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper 
Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools, They are 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of English 
and helpfully annotated. The notes are ample for 
necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical 
sketches and outlines for study are included, as in- 
dicated. An excellent list from which to make 
selection for your school. Good paper—well printed 
—moderate price. Mention Excelsior Literature Serics, 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected 7. with 


notes and outlines ...-.cecsseee per 120 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles “Dickens 
Complete with notes ........+.....Paper 180 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long. 
fellow. Introduction, notes ........Paper 180 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. _ Dickens, 
Complete with notes .............Paper 180 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. _Sev- 
enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on ‘The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’ Fine text for classes in 
English, History, ‘and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and — we ool. Heavy 


paper covers, 162 pages.. ~ - Paper 240 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. Ten ny son. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and ques- 
oe ee Ee eee Paper 120 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 


sketch, introduction and notes ......Paper 180 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. A book 
of old tales retold for young people ..Paper 180 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. Bio- 
graphical sketch, vrei notes, questions, 


outlines Cece eseneneeeee . Paper 120 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary ......... Paper 300 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The Con- 


ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes 
and questions for study, critical comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary ...........Paper 240 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from “Tales of a Grandfather,”’ pro- 


nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. McLeod, teacher of English, High 
School, Dansville, N. Y...Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This vol- 
ume gives practically entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
-D., _ President Pennsylvania State College. 
This will be a valuable book for school use, and 
for students of history...Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. 
Heilig. This is a scholarly, familiar and reveren- 
tial treatment of the Bible purely from_the liter- 
ary View-point. ....cccccsccrcceses Paper 180 
mtoneeee to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Stories. 
4. Edited, with introduction and_ notes by 
Edward A. Parker, Ph.B...........Paper 120 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edward 
Everett Hale. With Biographical sketch, histori- 
cal introduction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, gd a Mass. Paper .120 
Milton’s Minor Poe:ns. ’Allegro, Ii Pen- 
seroso, Comus, atest "Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray I. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments and vocabulary. .Paper 180 
Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) With introduc 
tion and notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B. Th 
selections, eight in number, cover the sniced 
reading in most schools,’ including Ligeia, The 
Gold Bug, and the ne into the Maelstrom. 
176 pages... .. Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Silas Marner. No. 33. ‘Bliot. Biographical sketch, 
numerous notes, questions for study on each chap- 
ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Sup- 
ervising Editor. 238 pages. Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and inciud- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. 216 pages......Paper 300, Cloth 480 
Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. _Introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines..............Paper 120 
Some Water Birds. No. 26. Inez N. McFee. De- 
scription and stories........++.++e+..+Paper 120 
Treasure Island. WNo.69. Stevenson. Prepared espe- 
cially for school use. Biographical introduction, 
explanatory notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. Illustrations from photoplay 
of “Treasure Island’’; also portrait of author, and 
SUED, 650505 46.0658 Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36¢ 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. TPio- 
graphical sketch, setreNEHy notes, _questions, 
outlines ..ceereeee -..++-Paper 120 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. "Selected poems with 
introduction, notes, outlines for study. Paper 120 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No, 47. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College, -and Ernest C. Noyes, 
M.A., aepeend — of Schools, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Pa -Paper 24¢, Cloth 480 

Hamlet. ‘No. “49. * Shakespeare. With introduction, 
one and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D. 

L.D., and Alice Louise Marsh, Eastern High 
ef Detroit, Mich..... Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Julius Cesar. No. 41. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais¢ 
dell., Ph.D., LL.D.......Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare. With introduc: 
tion, notes and wena by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D..........+ Paper 24¢, Cloth 480 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Shakespeare. 
With introduction, notes and questions by Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24¢, Cloth .480 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office: DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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TOWLE’S TOURS of 


EUROPE 


Visiting ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, 
ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND and _ BELGIUM featuring 


The Passion Play at Oberammergau 


A Day on the Rhine River 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAKE REGIONS 
The Route Des Alpes Motor Tours 
(3 Days Among the Peaks of the French Alps) 
THE BATTLEFIELDS of 
FRANCE and FLANDERS 
LAKE GENEVA and the SWISS ALPS 


34 to 90 DAYS—$490.90 Up 


AMERICA 


Conducted or Independent Tours to Colorado, 
Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, Glacier, Mount 
Rainier, Zion, Yosemite, and Crater Lake, 
National Parks and the Canadian Rockies. 
ALASKA, visiting White Pass, The Youkon, 
Lake Atlin, Taku Arm, White Horse, (Arctic) 
and Dawson, McKinley National Park and 
the Opening of the the New Government 
Railroad from Seward to Fairbanks. _ 


THE T & S TOURS COMPANY 
Chicago, Il. 


103 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Increase 
Your 
Weight 


With or Without 
Music 


You can put on 10 to 
380 pounds. Round out 
neck, chest, bust and be 
attractive. Build vitality, be 
free from nagging ailments, 
and enjoy life. J know you can, 
I have helped 110,000 women, 
Let me help you! Tomusic, if 
youhaveaphonograph. With- 
out music, if you have none. 


SEND FOR 


TRIAL RECORD F R E E 


Learn how easy, sure, pleasant it all is. 
My course is safe for a woman because 
planned by a woman. My instructions 
are personal—to correct your individual 
ailments, Entirely different from “‘set’? 
exercises sent broadcast on phonograph 
records. Return record after 5 days, 
if not convinced. Trial is free. Write 
for trial reeord—NOW. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 30, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
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COME TO 


MINNESOTA 


The Land of Sky Blue Waters 


§ Wonderful trails for the hiker, magni. 
ficent motor highways, free campsites, 
Mae metropolitan hotels, countryinns-dee 
K pending on your desires and purse. 
Write for free information about this 
“Land of Ten Thousand Lakes”, 
4 where the fish abound and health and 
7 all summer joys await you. 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association 
sud Operating under the direction of the 
Minnesota Land and Lake Attractions Board 
1157 East Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
ms Ask your loca i ticket agent aboutreduce ¥ 
ed summer fares to Minnesota resorts. 
= S tad Lad 











You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time writing show 
cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple Instructograph method. No canvassing 
or soliciting, we teach you how, guarantee you 
steady work at home and pay you cash each 
week, Full particulars and booklet free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
106 Ryrie Building Toronto, Canada 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 

















me hhd I will tell you a true \j 
viet d aged Jevt deaf ye ed 

I make you hear. on — Medicated Ear Drum 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 











Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“The Great Stone Face” Drama- 
tized 


(Continued from page §2) 


5th Neighbor—Like! why I eall it 
the Great Stone Face itself! 

4th Neighbor—And why not? He’s 
the greatest man of this or any other 
age beyond a doubt. 

All—The general! 


(Beggars come in.) 


Blood-andsThunder—Get these peo- 
ple out of my way. Their begging will 
keep people from hearing me speak. 
(Goes on.) 

Ist Neighbor—Silence, Old Blood- 
and-Thunder’s going to make a speech! 
Let’s follow him. 

2nd Neighbor—’Tis the same face 
to a hair, 

Others—No, no. 
itable. 

1st Lady—Look at his 
beaten countenance! 

2nd Lady—Watch him direct them! 
Look what an iron will he has! 

38rd Lady—Notice his powerful 
energy. 

1st Lady—But where is the gentle 
wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sym- 
pathy of the Great Stone Face? 

2nd Lady—Look at the grand and 
awful features of the Great Stone 
Face, awful but generous. 

1st Lady—He sits among the hills as 
a mighty angel enrobing himself in a 
cloud-vesture of gold oan purple. 

3rd Lady—Shall we follow the 
crowd? 

2nd Lady—No, we will wait here un- 
til the next man comes. I think the 
crowd will be back. They didn’t like 
the way the great man treated their 
poor. 


(Ernest comes in alone.) 


Ernest (to himself)—The face seems 
to whisper to me, “Fear not, Ernest, 
the man will come.” 


(Neighbors come in and speak to 
Ernest.) 


1st Neighbor—How could we have 
been so mistaken? - Old Blood-and- 
Thunder’s face was no more like the 
Great Stone Face than mine. 

2nd Neighbor—Have you brought 
the man who is the image of the Great 
Stone Face? 

Ernest—If you mean Old Stony 
Phiz, he will be here presently. I knew 
that Blood-and-Thunder was _ lacking 
the gentleness of that image that has 
been my teacher. 

Peddler—But Stony Phiz? I have 
believed from the first that he is the 
man that is to fulfill the prophecy. 

1st Lady—His picture on the ban- 
ners they carry truly resembles the 
Great Stone Face. 

2nd Lady—I hope Stony Phiz will 
prove to be like the image. The people 
are so anxious for a leader, they will 
follow him zealously. 

3rd Neighbor—The great men of the 
valley, the officers in uniform, the 
sheriff of the county, have all gone to 
meet him, 

4th Neighbor—If he becomes Presi- 
dent, he will do much for the valley, 
and make the men of the valley his 
advisers. 

5th Neighbor—They have numerous 
banners fiying over the cavalcade, on 
some of which are gorgeous pictures 
of the great statesman and the Great 
Stone Face, smiling familiarly at one 
another like two brothers. 

8rd Neighbor—The mountains rang 
from the music the band made as they 
went to meet him. And they seemed to 
shout in triumph that the savior of the 
valley had come. 

Peddler—Here he is now! 


(Enter Town Crier.) 


Town Crier—Huzza for the great 
man! Huzza for ‘Old Stony Phiz! 

2nd Neighbor—Look at Old Stony 
Phiz! and then look at the old man of 
the mountains, see if they do not look 
like twin brothers! 

1st Lady—His brow has massive 
depth and loftiness. 

Old Man—I must confess it, the 


the general! 


He should be char- 


weather- 
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Cleveland-Buffalo ¥ Fj Daily $5.50 


20a 








East or West~A Good Night's Rest 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West. 






Largest and most 
costly steamer on in- 
land waters of the 
world, 600 ft long, 
98 ft. Gin. broad. 
610 staterooms and 
arlorsa, accomodat 
ne 1,660 persone 


Soh 


So 
> 


You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer and will wake 


up refreshed. 


Great Ship ‘“Seeandbee"’ and Steamers “City of Erie’ and “City of Buffalo." 
Daily, May 1 to November 15. 
Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 


8th to September 2nd. 


Ask your ticket agent or any tourist 


agency for tickets via C. & B. Line 

New Tourist Automobile Rate — $10.00 
round trip with two days return limit for 
cars not exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. 
Care over 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50. 


Tourist map for automobilists sent on 


request. 
Daily Service — June 11th to Sept. 4th 
between Toledo and Buffalo, via_ Put-in- 


Bay and Cedar Point. Fare $6.65, 

Send 5 cents for colored pussle chart of 
the Great Ship “Seeandbee."" Also ask for 
pictorial booklet (free). 





The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Room 200, E. 9th St. Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p.m. Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 


Ar. Buffalo 7:30a.m. Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time Eastern Standard Time 
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Hudson River 





by Daylight 


foothills blending with the purple dis- 
tance—and the grim walls of the wonderful 
rock-ribbed Palisades—pictures of gripping 
interest that you will never forget. A trip 
rendered doubly enjoyable by the comforts 
of the 


Palatial Day Line Steamers 


“Hendrick Hudson” “Robert Fulton” 
“Washington Irving” “Albany” 
“De Witt Clinton” 


Season May 13 to Oct. 22 


. Daily Including Sundays 


Delightful one-day outings from New York to 
Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, West Point, (week days 
only) and Bear Mountain. The attractive route to 
or from the Catskill Mcuntains, Saratoga and the 
North, Niagara Falls and the West. All through 
railroad tickets from New York to Albany and from 
Albany to New York are accepted. 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 
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to the Northwest 


This summer round trip tickets will sell 
at prices only slightly in advance of reg- 
ular one-way fares. A reduction of almost 
50% via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. No war tax. 





Plan now to make that long deferred visit 
to the picturesque Puget Sound Country 
where mountain and marine attractions 
will vie for your attention. 


Or perhaps you’d rather plan a summer on a 
ranch in the Montana Rockies; wandering a’top 
of the world — hiking, riding, fishing — finding a 
new joy in living in the most glorious of outdoor 
lands. 


Of course you’!l travel over the ‘‘World’s Long- 
est Electrified Railroad’’—route of the famous 
“‘Olympian’’ and the ‘‘Columbian’’ — between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Missoula, Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma. 





Write for full information and illustrated booklets, 
GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 


Room 1346, Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago 


‘Siltceeo, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway ° 





74-13753 




















A STUDY TOUR 
Europe Next Summer 








See the historic 
places you have 
always wanted 


Increase your en- 
joying and earn- 
ing power 


Get academic 
as a: credit, too 
WALTER SCOTT MONUMENT—EDINBURGH 
Bp eel EXTENSION TOURS will have a special Educators’ 
Party leaving Montreal July Ist, for Glasgow, Trossachs, Lady of the Lake's 
region, Edinburgh and Scott’s land, Shakespeare's home, Oxford, a week in Lon- 
don! Paris, Versailles, Berne, Lucerne—Oberammergau and Italy by arrange- 


ment—Belgium, and battlefields —Then Holland and back in Montreal Aug. 24. 


MAIL THIS COUPON: TODAY P 

cae ek : l DON’T YOU WANT TO 

ian i, GO? ONLY $650! 

New York City. , ° 

Please send information about study tour in | You need think only of 
Europe next summer, your own unforget- 
able pleasures and 

certain profit. 

Frank C. Clark’s Tours will 
manage all details. 


college | FILL OUT THE COUPON AND 
university | =g3q RETURN IT TODAY. 


Position 


Address 
I should like academic credit for this study at 


normal school | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Great Stone Face has met its match 
at last! 

2rd Lady—His features are boldly 
and strongly cut. 

(Stony Phiz and the marshal enter 
—Stony Phiz bowing and smiling, mar- 
shal making a way for him.) 

Stony Phiz (to his companions)— 
You shall be my bodyguard. You shall 
all have offices. 

2nd Neighbor—Confess, confess, is 
he not the very picture of the man of 
the mountain? 

Ernest—No, I see little or no like- 
ness at all. He is not helping those 
that need it. 

2nd Neighbor—Then so much the 
worse for the Great Stone Face. 


(All Neighbors follow Old Stony Phiz 


out.) 


Ernest—How easily they are fooled 
by his promises. 

2nd Lady—He lacks that in his face 
that comes from having a great pur- 
pose. 

3rd Lady—The hollow eyes and 
weary look of Stony Phiz may mean 
that he has given up what high pur- 
pose he once had. The people will re- 
turn. 

1st Lady—Too bad they must again 
find themselves disappointed. 

Ernest (to the Stone Face)—Great 
Stone Face, thou hast waited longer 
than I, and art not yet weary. I shall 
not fear: the man will yet come. 


ACT III 
(Years later. Three men come 
walking up the valley talking of 
Ernest.) 


Ist Man—Ernest is a very learned 
man, 

2nd Man—He did not get his wisdom 
from books but from studying the 
Great Stone Face. 

3rd Man—Even college professors 
come to him, and men from the cities. 

2nd Man—And when they talk to 
him his face kindles unawares, as if a 
fire glowed within him. That is be- 
cause he has lived as the Great Stone 
Face has taught him. 

1st Man—Look at the Great Stone 
Face. It seems to me as if I had surely 
seen its likeness in a human face. 

3rd Man—I, too, have thought I had 
seen its likeness in a human face. 

2nd Man—Have you heard of the 
new poet that once lived in this valley. 
Maybe it is he. 

1st Man—He often mentions the 
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Great Stone Face in his poetry in 
words grand enough to have come from 
those majestic lips themselves, 


(Enter Stranger.) 


Stranger—Where does Ernest dwell? 
I am resolved to be his guest. 

2nd Man—Yonder he comes, reading: 
the book of poems that the great new 
poet has written. 

Ernest (to himself)—Oh, majestic 
friend, is not this man worthy to re- 
semble thee? 

Poet (to Ernest) — Good-evening. 
Can you give a traveler a night’s 
lodging? ; 

Ernest — Willingly. Methinks I 
never saw the Great Stone Face look 
as hospitably at a stranger. 

Stranger—Let us stay here a while 
and talk of the prophecy. 


(Ernest and Stranger withdraw to 
another part of the stage.) 


First Man—Ernest is satisfied that 
the poet will be the image of the Great 
Stone Face. 

2nd Man—He should be, for he can 
make the world another and a better 
place. 

3rd Man—He shows that all men are 
kin and his ideals are the truest. 

Ernest—Who are you, my strangely 
gifted guest? 

Stranger—You have read these 
poems. You know me, then,—for I 
wrote them. 


(Ernest looks at the Great Stone 
Face and back, and sighs.) 


Poet—Wherefore are you sad? 

Evynest—All through life I have 
awaited the fulfillment of a prophecy; 
and when I read these poems, I hoped 
that it might be fulfilled in you. 

Poet—You hoped to find in me the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face. 
And you are disappointed, as formerly 
with Mr. Gathergold and Old Blood- 
and-Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. 
Yes, Ernest, it is my doom. You must 
add my name to the illustrious three, 
and record anotner failure of your 
hopes. For—in shame and sadness do 
I speak it, Ernest—I am not worthy 
to be typified by yonder benign and 
majestic image. 

Ernest—And why? (Points to vol- 
ume.) Are not those thoughts divine? 

Poet—But my life, dear Ernest, has 
not corresponded with my thought. I 
have had grand dreams, but they have 
been only dreams, because I have lived 
—and that, too, by my own choice— 
among poor and mean realities. Some 
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101 Famous Poems 
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Send for New Book 
"Everyday Songs” 
It’s FREE 


We want every teacher in 
America to have one of these 
newsong books. Wethink it 
the best book ever devised to 
teach music to children. It is 
especially prepa red for 
younger pupils and primary 
grades. 


Remarkably Helpful 


In the Everyday Song Book 
are many pages that suggest 
easy teaching methods, and 
explain music in its simplest 
terms, making it crystal clear 
even tosmall children. You'll 
wonder how you ever got 
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ciate it. So send for FREE 
SAMPLE, mentioning name 
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} Abou Ben Adhem 

|} American Flag, The 

Asleep at the Switch 

Barbara Frietchie 

Barefoot Boy, The 

LBreathes There the Man 

Building of the Ship 

| Chambered Nautilus, ‘The 

; Character of the Hap- 

} py Warrior _— 

|Charge of the Light 

| rigade 

| Children’s Hour 

| Christ in Flanders 

| Christmas Everywhere 

| College Oil Cans 

| Crossing the Bar 

| Curfew Must Not Ring 

| Tonight 

| Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 

| Day Well Spent, A 

| Driving Home the Cows 

|Each in His Own 





| Tongue 
| First Settler’s Story, 


le 
| First Snow-fall, The 
| Flag Goes By, The 

| Give Us Men 

| Gradatim 

| House by_the Side of 
' the Road, The 
|How He Saved St. 
| Michael's 


| Incident of the French 
| samp 
}In Flanders Fields 
In School-Days 
| June 
| Kentucky Belle 
| Lady Moon 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
Lasca 
Leak in the Dike, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A 
Legend of the Organ 
| Builder, The 
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‘Been Wanting — 


Poems 


Teachers 
Ask For) 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by | 
the Teachers of America 





| 
Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





HIS is a unique collection of 
| poems. For several years 
| there has been published in} 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
‘a department of “Poems Our Read-| 
‘ers Have Asked For.” This has 
been wonderfully popular. 
jsands of teachers have requested 
the publication of desired poems. 
This book coutains over two hun: 
‘dred of those which have been most 
‘frequently asked for. 

| “Poems Teachers Ask For” in- 
cludes a large number of the re- 
quired poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- 
ter study and special day exercises 


Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
comprehensive ar- 
rangement of the choicest and most 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
ing of time and money accomplished 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers, 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 


And More Than 150 Other Poems 
Equally as Good as the Above. 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains | 
208 double-column pages, is neatly | 
printed on a good grade of paper} 
and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


| With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. | 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office: DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


times even—shall I dare to say it?— I 
lack faith in the grandeur, the beauty, | 
and the goodness which my own works | 
are said to have made more evident in 
nature and in human life. Why, then, 
pure seeker of the good and true, 
shouldst thou hope to find me in yonder 
image of the divine? 

Ernest—Here come my people, wait- 
ing for me to speak to them. 

(Enter crowd of people.) 

1st Man—Ernest, the villagers have 
come to go with you to your pulpit 
among the rocks. 

Ernest—Welcome, friends. 
go to our meeting place. 


(They move to other side of stage. 
Ernest turns to them.) 


Poet (suddenly throwing up arms)— 
Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face! 

People (in astonishment) — Why, 
what he says is true! Ernest is truly 
the image of the Great Stone Face! 

Ernest—No, no, friends. That can- 
not be. But I hope some wiser and 
better man than I may come in whom 
you will see such a likeness. 

People (in tumult and rejoicing)— 
We are content that the prophecy is 
fulfilled. You are the leader of this 
valley. The living image of the Great 
Stone Face is found at last. 


Let us 





The Teacher’s Professional 


Advancement 
(Continued from page 20) 
spell a word, or to read a sentence, or 
to understand what a mountain or a 
bay is, or to reconstruct any epoch in 
the history of our country or of man- 
kind, will be valuable for you. But 
fight shy of books that are abstract, 
formal, and definitional. 

There’s one bit of advice that may be 
offered without reserve: if you spend 
six or eight weeks in study at home or 
in a normal school or university, use at 
least a third of each day for recreation 
and relaxation. It is really your duty 
to make your vacation restful and re- 
freshing. You are morally obligated 
to go back to your school in the fall 
with renewed energy and an optimis- 
tic attitude toward life and especially 
toward your teaching. Hardly any- 
thing could justify you in spending 
your vacation in a way which would ex- 
haust your energies and leave you 
fatigued and down-hearted at the open- 
ing of school in the fall. Professional 
advancement which means loss of 
energy, good feeling, and cheerfulness 
is purchased at too heavy a price. 


Vacation Days in Colorado 
(Continued from page 66) 


Hair” and it was thus that Buffalo 
Bill was dubbed by the Indians. No 
one, standing on this spot, can fail to 
be impressed by the fact that across 
the plains below came the gold seekers, 
long before a railroad opened the coun- 
try to civilization, and hereabouts they 
had their adventurous and often tragic 
experiences. Lookout Mountain is but 
one of the many attractions in this re- 
gion easily reached from Denver as 
headquarters. 

To the average tourist, the expense 
of enjoyable trivs is often prohibitive 
and accommodations are not such as to 
suit the modest pocketbook. However, 
in this case provision is made for per- 
sons of both large and small means. 
Much can be seen for a comparatively 
small amount, and greater variety and 
longer trips are here for those who 





want them. It is not necessary to stay 
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All th 


is vacation land! 





in large hotels or popular resorts, but 
if one is remaining for some time a 
cabin or rooms may be rented in some 
out-of-the-way spot that particularly 
pleases the vacationist. 

It is hardly necessary to say even a 
word regarding climate, for people 
don’t worry about that in Denver. Its 
quality may be taken for granted by 
those who live there, but visitors enjoy 
intensely, and often as a novelty, the 
refreshing, invigorating air that adds 
zest to every undertaking, whether of 
business or pleasure, and makes of va- 
cation days in Colorado a long-remem- 




















bered delight. 
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Teachers—find new life, *‘pep,” thrills, rest in our 
great American West — delightful, educational. 
Numerous varied and gorgeous wonder-regions— 
all reached conveniently by hospitable, dependable 
Burlington service 


Vacation tickets cost 
much less this year 


Vacation costs are down. Now is the time for a real 
vacation—in the Land you will never Forget. 


Your local agent can tell you about Burlington 
service. Write for the free book that interests you; for 
more than one book, send 6 cents for postage. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Pass. Traffic Mgr., C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 











Instructor Poster Patterns-- Books I and Il 


Each Book Contains 30 Large Patterns Including 20 Mother Goose, No Patterns Alike in the Two Books. 
The making of posters possesses great educational value and is always a source of enjoy- 
ment to children. Most teacners are familiar with the very attractive patterns by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland, which have appeared regularly in Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans. To 
supply the large demand for additional copies of these patterns we have published them in 
two books under the title of the Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 large- 
sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and all depicting characters familiar to every child. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid, 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Afsop 
*28 More Fables from Atsop 
*29 Indian Myths—Aush 
*140 Nursery Tales— 7aylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
*320 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 
*; Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—A/7/les 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*tog Mother Goose Reader—Faxzon 
*228 First Term Primer—A/ag ise 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners—Faxron 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7aylos 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aeztes 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aezle, 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—AJ/ayne 
*4o Wings and Stings—Hali/ax 
*41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—ezier 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
“152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smiih 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Mag uire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 
*303 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 
*208 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
*317 More Stories of the Three Bears 
—Clark 
*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
“47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
“48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
*so Reynard the Fox—Sest 
*to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rerter 
176 Norse Legends, II—Retler 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AscCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 Kast of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*51 Story of Flax—Mayne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup—Kirby 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants) —Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt—Kirby 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey—Kirby 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezter 
*7 Story of Lougfellow—JA/cCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 





. 350 Books (::.ré%.) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


below as to the one to which they are assigned. 


*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Peun)—Aush 
*54 Story of Columbus—J/cCadbe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
“60 Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)— Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Peunsylvania)—BSaker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Saker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution-—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Farzs 
*164 ‘The, Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine audiu Her 
New Home, (/Vos. 764, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur—Cvansion 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
§8 Selections from Alice and 
Phoebe Cary 
"67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*253 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—/azon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories—Knapp 
*323 Health Stories and Rhymes 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McAane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Srown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—McFee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes aud No Kyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincolu—Rezter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
*51 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rerter 
*83 Story of Printing— McCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rerler 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Favis 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—/ar/7s 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Kugene Field—McCade 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Bakes 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
“111 Water Babies (Abr.)—Aingsley 
*15g Little Lame Prince (Cond.)— 
Mulock 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grvimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*t95 Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoll 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasathe Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 
*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile 
*312 Legends from 
Bailey 


Mauy Lands— 


in strong paper covers, 
Postage 1 cent per copy 





*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
“401 Adventures of Pinocchio— 
Collodi (Double Number—Price 
12c paper, 18c limp cloth) 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*g2 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Avown 
*g4 Story of Sugar—ferter 
‘*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
*263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the Worid—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—J/cCase 
*g9 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—MM/cCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert I,. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Afc Fee 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free 
samples but for 84 Cents we 
we will send, postpaid, your 
choice of any twelve of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
7 Cent edition with the un- 
derstanding that if they are 
not found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and 
your 84 Cents will be re- 
funded, plus postage for their 
return. 














112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—JMcCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smzth 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
1g0 Story of Father Hennepin 
1g1 Story of LaSalle—McAride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Havwthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*10o9 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)\—McFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*208 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 


Golden River 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 





The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, alarge number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (I,on- 
don and Paris)—Bush 

*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—G7ifis 

*247 The Chineseand Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Aniinal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musiciaus—Bush 

*74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince’—Aush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—BSush 

*189 Stories of Heroism—BSush 

*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

*198 Story of Roger Williams 

*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

*224 Story of William Tell—Haliock 

*253 Story of the Aeroplane 

*266 Story of Belgium—G? zfs 

*267 Story of Wheels—2Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 

*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Zauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Der7¥ 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skin ne» 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—/ierce 
#525 Story of Nebraska—Jears 
“528 Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Peunsylvania—March 
*54o Story of ‘Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*10 The Snow Image—AHawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/ ving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Ar0wn 
*24 Three Goiden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Havwz- 
thorne + 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*11g Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poeims 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hainelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawtho ne 
*222 Kingstey’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 ‘Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*253 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickeus)—.Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—JVhittier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—AHawthorne 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


It contains, in addition to many 


Each book has 32 or more 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 


Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 

following list are supplied also in limp cloth (ha 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 
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123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selectious from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Teunyson—Hallock 

*149g The Man Without a Country 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—l/ivin 

196 The Gray Champion-Hazwthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Jrzvzrg 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Ilil—Grammar—Faxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond.) 


*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond.) 

*251 Story of Language aud Litera- 
ture— Hezlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisinay’’ (Con- 
densed from Scott) — Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, froin Cooper)—Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 
Dickens)—Aezlig 

*261 Selected ‘Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Longfellow 

*296 Uncle Tom ’s Cabin (Condensed 
from Stowe)—Simons 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickens)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

*316 Lamb’s Tales from  Shakes- 
peare —Part II— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 


Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—W7/son 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—7Zennyson fF 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell t 
*1g Cotter’s Sainrday Night-Burnst 
*23 ‘The Deseried Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
*j29 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI + 
*143 Building of the Ship and Other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/Mebster + 
*151 The Gold Bug—/oe 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Sy70n + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell + 
56 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Zinh 
*ic8 Washingtou’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poeins—Smzth 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
215 Life of Samuei Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxzon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scott } 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster 
*205 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from Scott) 
Myers—(Double Number — Price 
12c paper, 18c limp cloth) 
+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 


Other Poems— 
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| Both Offices. Order 
from Nearest Foint. 


Full Stock Carried =| 
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A Rural School Physical Ability 
Test 


(Continued from page 22) 


district superintendent, who tabulated 
them and sent only the three best in 
each section to our state office. We 
have no accurate check on the number 
of schools participating last year, 
which was the first time the test was 
used, but undoubtedly more than 5000 
did so. 

V’ll give the detailed rules for each 
of the events, then you can conduct a 
contest for yourself. Challenge some 
other school to a dual meet! Each con- 
duct the events on the same day or 
during the same week, and exchange 
results by mail or telephone. You wiii 
find it will arouse a lot of interest in 
your boys and girls, and among their 
parents also. Every pupil likes to 
know how his strength or ability 
matches with someone else’s, and every 
parent, how his boy or girl stands in 
comparision with others. But this 
method shows how the total ability 
compares with the total of some neigh- 
boring school. 

Rules for Events 


FIFTY-YARD DASH. Course should be 
level if possible; if there is any grade, 
one division should be timed running 
from one direction and the other from 
the other. For timing, an ordinary 
watch is to be used. Having deter- 
mined the best 80 per cent who are to 
represent the division in this event, 
line up the contestants one behind the 
other at the starting mark. The timer, 
who also acts as starter, should take 
his place at the finish mark, and his 
assistant should stand at the starting 
line to see that each pupil is up to the 
mark, but not over it when the signal 
is given. 

With the first runner on the starting 
mark, the starter standing at the finish 
mark calls ready and raises his hand 
over his head, holding a handkerchief 
in plain sight. With his watch in the 
other hand, he watches the second 
hand until it reaches 60 and on that 
instant drops his upraised hand which 
is the signal for the first runner to 
start. As soon as the first runner 
leaves the mark the second one moves 
up to it, and waits his signal to start. 
This is given by the starter dropping 
his upraised hand as before, which is 
done at the instant the first runner 
passes the finish mark. This same 
procedure is followed until all have 
run. As the last runner crosses the 
finish line the starter should accurately 
note the total time elapsed and record 
it instantly. This total time should be 
divided by the total number of runners, 
and will give the average time for 
each. If fraction of second, credit 
cach runner with the nearest fifth of 
the second. If the average time is 
7.338, 35 is the nearest fifth to .33; 
therefore, credit each contestant with 
7 PLN 
STANDING Broap JuMP. The jump 
should be made from a wooden take- 
off board about 8 to 10 inches wide and 
sunk flush with the ground or from a 
mark made on the ground. If a take- 
off board is used, the toes must not 
project over the edge of the take-off, 
but should be even with it. It is desir- 
able to have the ground spaded up in 
order to make a soft landing place, and 
this must be on a level with the take- 
off each time a jump is made, other- 
Wise the jump is illegal and should not 
count. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the landing place should be leveled off 
after each jump, so that the landing 
place will always be level with the 
take-off. Measurements must be made 
irom the front edge of the take-off 
hoard to the first break in the ground 
made by the jumper. If the jumper 
steps or falls back, the measurement 
should be made to the mark thus made. 
Two trials should be allowed each boy, 
the best trial to count. 

CHINNING THE Bar. The ordinary 
grasp must be used. In this grasp the 
thumbs are toward each other, and 
knuckles are toward the face, as in 
climbing a fence. The boy must hang 
by his hands at full length before be- 
ginning to chin. This means a dead, 
Straight-arm hang. The boy must pull 
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himself up without any swing, kick or 
snap, until his chin is over the bar. 
After each pull-up he must come down 
to a dead hang with elbows straight- 
ened before making his next effort. 
Any deviation from a dead pul!-up 
should not count and constitutes a foul. 

BEAN BAG THROW FoR DISTANCE, A 
bean bag 6 inches square and weighing 
exactly 1 pound must be used. A cir- 
cle 6 feet in diameter is marked on the 
ground. Care must be taken to have 
the place where this test is conducted 
level. In throwing, contestants shall 
not touch the outside of the circle with 
any part of the body until after the 
bean bag has struck the ground. If 
any part of the body touches outside 
the circie, the distance shall not be 
recorded, but the throw shall count as 
one trial. Three trials shall be allowed 
and the best throw shall be taken as 
the record. The throw is to be made 
with one hand, the elbow must be kept 
straight, the throw must be overhand, 
and the bean bag must be held flat in 
the hand, and not grasped by a corner 
or the edge and slung. 

Toss AND CATCH. Apparatus re- 
quired: (1) bean bag of 1 pound, 
same as for the bean bag throw for 
distance; (2) two uprights. A piece 
of rope or cord stretched across from 
one to the other at a height of 7 feet 
for the junior division test and 10 feet 
for the senior division test. 

Junior division. Rope to be at 
height of 7 feet. The contestant toes 
a mark at a distance of 3 feet from a 
point directly under the suspended 
rope. When ready, the contestant 
tosses the bean bag over the rope and 
at the instant the bean bag leaves the 
hand, she runs forward under the rope 
and attempts to catch it on the other 
side before it strikes the ground. In 
each instance, if the contestant fails to 
catch the bean bag or does not get it 
over the rope, no score can be made 
and she should have one more trial. 

Senior division. Same directions as 
for junior division except that the 
rope must be suspended at a height ot 
10 feet from the ground, and the con- 
testant toes a mark at a distance of 5 
feet from a point directly under the 
suspended rope at beginning of contest. 

Arrange the pupils in such a way 
that the contestant will in no way be 
interfered with by other pupils. Ar- 
range to give each girl a trial at the 
distance she is to start from, and if 
each girl succeeds, have them all start 
again at a mark 6 inches back from 
the starting mark. If a girl fails, give 
her one more trial at the distance at 
which she failed, and if she is success- 
ful the second time, she too will take 
her next trial from a mark 6 inches 
back of the first starting line. If, how- 
ever, a girl should fail on the second 
trial, she is then disqualified from try- 
ing any of the greater distances. Keep 
moving the mark back 6 inches at a 
time for those who are successful in 
either of the two trials. Keep track of 
each contestant’s record and credit 
each girl with the greatest distance 
that she is able to make the “toss and 
catch” successfully in either of two 
trials. 

If a contestant completed each dis- 
tance from 3 feet up to 5 feet and 
failed at 5 feet after two trials, she 
should be credited with 4 feet, 6 inches 
as her record. 

A tape measure of 20 or more feet in 
length may be used; or a straight stick 
12-15 feet in length, marked off in 6- 
inch intervals and placed on _ the 
ground at a point just under the rope 
and at right angles to it. 

Before you start, study carefully the 
scoring table and class score sheet. 
(The latter should be made as long as 
is required by the number of pupils 
participating.) Someone has said, 
“There is full as much mathematics 
as athletics in this contest.” There is 
more for the teachers, but by corre- 
lating with the arithmetic lesson, you 
can “kill two birds.” Motivate the 
mathematics class work and check up 
on the accuracy of your computations. 

This form of contest should not take 
the place of a field day, when your pu- 
pils meet and compete with others on 
the same field, but it makes a fine pre- 
liminary training for it. 
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Does Spring bring a fresh, healthy 


glow to your cheeks ? 


AFTER a winter spent inside, 
after a season of indoor activ- 
ities—what of your complexion ? 
Do spring sunshine ana balmy air 
restore freshness to a sallowed 


skin? 


You can aid nature to bring back 
a fresh, healthy glow to your 
cheeks if you begin at once the 
daily use of Ingram’s Milkweed 


Cream. 


Ingram’‘s Milkweed Cream has an 
exclusive therapeutic 
which serves to refresh and nour- 
ish the skin cells—to “tone-up,” 


Ingrams 


revitalize, the sluggish tissues of 
the skin. Applied regularly it 
soothes away redness and rough- 
ness, heals tiny eruptions. 

Go to your druggist today and 
purchase a jar of Ingram’'s Milk- 
weed Cream in the fifty-cent or 
theone-dollar size. Begin at once 
to gain the clear, soft skin, the 
fresh, glowing complexion that 
should be yours. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 


65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


property 


Milkweed 
Cream 
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Posed by Wanda 
Hawley, a Para- 
mount motion pics 
ture star. Miss 


Hawley is one of 
many beautiful wo- 
men “in pictures” 
who use and en- 
dorse Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 


Jor proper care of 


the complexion, 


Send usa dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing 
samplesoflugram'’s 
Milkweed Cream, 
Ingram’s Rouge, 
Ingram’s Velveola 
Souveraine Face 
Powder, an eider- 
down powder pa i, 
and samples of our 
other leading 
Toilet-Aids, 














TakKe a Corona 
to school with you 





Corona’ weighs 
only 646 pounds— 
folds and fits in a 
neat case — costs 
only $55 on easy 
monthly pay- 
ments, or $50 cash. 


VERY teacher needs a type- 
writer, and CORONA is the 
‘teacher’s typewriter.” 

Use it for your school work— 
and make money doing outside 
work with this sturdy, serviceable 
Personal Writing Machine. 

Mail the coupon NOW for our 
interesting booklet. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
107 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Name 














Mail This 
Coupon! 
For Booklet 
No. 7. Address 
Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., Groton.N.Y. 


Fold it up~ take it with you~typewrite anywhere 
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Now They Teach in One Week 
What Took a Year the Old Way 


Fy “tasrovel show that educators using “ACME” MOTION PICTURE machines 





thoroughly cover as much as a year’s work in one week. The machines and 

films are used to supplement spoken and black-board instruction in practically 
every conceivable subject from mathematics to geography and science. What students 
see they always remember—-what you tell them hardly registers. 


“ACME” MOTION PICTURE machines have no equal. Exclusive, patent-protected 
features, not shared by other machines, assure superiority. ‘‘ACME" machines are 
reliable, easy to operate, built to endure, and trouble-proof. 


“ACME” machines are used by leading colleges, schools, churches, and business in- 
stitutions throughout the country. The United States Government has used them for 
over five years. It is instantly convertible into a stereopticon. Carries the label 
of the National Underwriters Laboratories. 


May we send you further facts? Your request incurs 
no obligation. 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Company, 
Education Service Department B, 
806 W. Washington Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 





3 G 
Closing Day Exercises *°*anpin‘gumat scioots 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


PartI—-June Yoices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 
ied Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a School of the First 5 Grades. 
areca Saree? mem eee tone wer ey I py fora at = rhcved sof Eight Gr ‘ 
artIV—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades. 
CLOSING ors Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
> NG] 












Part Vi—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 
Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 

This is a book that every teacher will ‘want to own; in fact it is 
an indispensable aid in planning a program for the last day of 
school. The volume has been made expressly as an answer to the 
hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainment 
Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as 
to an interesting closing day program, There is no similar book on 


teen 
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the market. The variety of material and the usable suggestions are 
infinite. The exercises given in the first five parts consist of var- 
ious features, 'which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. The 
specimen parts are real preducts of graduates. There are more than 


forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 selections in all. 
192 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 





Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages...... .35 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages......... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages........ .35 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages.... .35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..... .35 
Plays for School Days. 128 pages............ cco) ae 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages........ . oo 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages........ 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages....... 35 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages......... .80 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages................. .30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages................ .80 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............... .30 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.... .75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.. 1.25 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCuneBidg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 


A President Fares Well 


When the sovereign voters of this 
greatest Union of States the world has 
ever known select from among their 
fellows the one they deem best fitted 
to be chief executive of the greatest 
civic trust in all creation, here is what 
Uncle Sam gives to the President thus 
honored among men: 

A salary of $75,000 a year. 

Another $25,000 for traveling ex- 
penses. 

A home on which the attention of 
the world is focused. 

Furnishings and maintenance, com- 
plete for this house. 

_ A private room in the Capitol build- 
ing. 

A flock of the finest automobiles 
American factories can produce, and 
- car for the first lady of the 
and. 

A private detective force. 

A force of fifty policemen to guard 
the house and grounds. 

A private art gallery. 

A historic library. 

A score of greenhouses to keep the 
White House decorated and provide 
plants and blooms for dinners and re- 
ceptions. 

A private yacht. 

A private train—whenever the Pres- 
ident wants it. 

The best brass band in the world. 

A flag that no one else may use. 

A personal physician. 

Naval and military personal aids. 

A social secretary for the mistress 
of the White House, who is social lead- 
er of the country. 

A daily newspaper, prepared for 
him alone. 

A complete retinue: The best private 
secretary he can find, a man to keep 
track of his appointments, another to 
open his mail, one whose special duty 
is to keep “cranks” from getting to 
the President, a barber, a disbursing 
officer to*keep the White House ac- 
counts straight. 

Right of way, wherever he may go. 

All of these Uncle Sam presents to 
the President with the compliments of 
the American people—but he can en- 
joy them only for eight years, two 
terms. 

In addition to these things paid for 
by the people, the new President falls 
heir to many courtesies, such as: 

A private room at the railway sta- 
tion in the national capital. 

A private box at the theater, spe- 
cially decorated in his honor. 

A specially reserved pew in what- 
ever church he prefers. 

Membership in the most exclusive 
clubs. 

Idealizing reproduction of his fea- 
tures by portrait painters and sculp- 
tors. 

Services of dentists, tailors, etc., as 
much as he may be willing to accept. 

Gifts of all sorts—books, jewelry, 
prize turkeys and hogs and pumpkins, 
bed quilts and what not.—Washington 
Star 





Keep your face always toward the 
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sunshine, and the shadows will fall be- 
hind.—M. B. Whitman. 


The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 
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SONG BOOK 


In this extremely low priced song hook 
you will find a collection of songs that will 
meet the requirements of every occasion. It 
is a treasury of the best songs of our people. 
The list includes lullabies, songs of the sea- 
sons, folk songs, motion songs, sacred songs, 
sentimental songs, patriotic songs, songs for 
special days, etc. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough of 
each kind to meet all requirements. Besides 
all this it has a story of each of our leading 
patriotic songs—stories every American 
should know. Ideal for assembly singing. 

128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or 
$15.00 a hundred, prepaid. In lots of one 
hundred or more $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. Weight 
30 Ibs. per hundred copies. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 














BEAUTIFUL BOOKLETS, 4x6 inches, 
steel die embossed, in colors, contain 
8 inside pages: Close of School poem, 
maxims and other appropriate matter, 
illustrated. Following copy printed to 
your order: Name and district num- 
ber of school, county and state, names 
of teacher, school officers and all 
names of your pupils, photo of teacher 
or building added if desired. Send 
photo to be copied. PRICES: 10 or less, 
$1.50, additional ones 7c each. Photos 
1c each. Envelopes free included. 


Send for Free Samples today—see March 
Instructor page 14 for better description. 


Free with each order: 12 small copies 
ot any photo, worth 50 cents. 


Ohio Printing Co., 














Close of School Souvenirs 
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Number 7 
You can have these booklets assorted, No. 7 and No. 8. 


Uhrichsville, Ohio 
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SS A New 
inevaneenk ietiseA Towa aakees and 
Inexpensive 
Feary a Series of 
a Text Books 
> > titer 
aii For Each 
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Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers; 32 cents per copy in 
limp cloth covers. 

Book I1I—For Third Grade 


fn strong 


Paper covers 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade / 16 Cents 
Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 
Book VI—For Sixth Grade $1.44 
per dozen 


Book VII-—For Seventh Grade 

Book VIHI—For Eighth Grade} , 312-90, , 

Inump cloth covers, 24 CemtS per copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


(All Prices are Delivery Prepaid) 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
oflanguage are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume’for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded L and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
smalland convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 





Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ‘““Grad- 
ed nd Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
Presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 








Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 








A Lesson in Industrial Geog- 
raphy 
(Continued from page 80) 


“Very near right,” agreed the guide. 
“But it won’t take pictures yet. This | 
is the base of what makes the clear | 
shining part around the edge of your | 
films after they are developed. This | 
‘dope’ will be filtered on highly polish- | 
ed wheels, where it forms a sheet three | 
and one-half feet wide and two thou- | 
sand feet long. An emulsion is spread | 
on this backing which is so highly sen- | 
sitive to light that we will not see it | 
put on. It is a dark room operation.” | 

“What is this emulsion, if I may | 
ask?” I said this time. I was as inter- | 
ested as Grace or Howard. 

“Certainly. Pure silver is used to | 
make this emulsion. Pure silver bul-| 
lion is diluted with nitric acid and when 
this evaporates, we have silver nitrate 
crystals. The compound made from 
this is the sensitive part and is called 
silver bromide. 

“Here you may see the machines 
which slit the film into the proper 
width and length for the Kodak car- 
tridges or in 200 and 400 foot lengths 
for the metion picture cameras,” said 
the guide. He kept us walking, most 
of the time, until we had completely 
lost our way. 

“But I haven’t seen any of the out- 
side of the Kodaks yet,” grumbled 
Howard, who was getting tired of all 
this walking. 

“Those are made at the Camera 
Works, down town, my boy,” answer- 
ed the guide. “We make here, besides 
the film, many raw materials which go 
into the completed Kodak, but not the 
boxes themselves. 

“The metal and leather are received 
at the other plant in sheets,” our guide 
continued, “and big machines stamp 
out the various sizes of frames and 
smaller parts for the Kodaks and 
Brownies. Aluminum, brass and steel 
are the metals chiefly used, and wood 
and leather make up the rest.” 

“Oh, Auntie, can we go there?” ask- 
ed Grace and Howard together. 

So we thanked our guide, who took 
us back to the reception hall, and we 
set out for the center of the city, to see 
the making of the box part of the 
Kodak. We found the making of the 
bellows the most interesting. The lin- 
ing is made of rubber cloth. Paper 
stays and strips are glued on by a 
special machine. These stays stiffen 
the bellows and locate the folds. Then 
the outside leather covering is glued 
on and the form placed in the presses 
until the glue is set. The creases are 
put in by hand and pressed in by hand- 
pressing machines. 

The box part is pressed or glued in 
place by machines, the Kodaks being 
passed from one machine to another. 
Making the shutter is said to be the 
most difficult task. As one can see, it 
is composed of many small parts, each 
of a distinctive shape. It is said that 
specially trained operators with quick, 
sensitive fingers assemble these. 

All the separate parts of a Kodak 
are assembled in a big room where the 
frame goes from bench to bench, up 
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©K.V.Co, 
Reading the News—Japan 


Interest Your Pupils 


In Spite of Spring’s Distractions 








The Keystone System for Visual 
Education Will Help You 


600 stereographs—binocular photographs show- 
ing depth, distance, perspective—a few used 
each day make the lesson enjoyable. 


600 lantern slides, duplicating the stereographs, 
furnish review material. 


Slides and Stereographs arranged 
in convenient cabinets. 


A Teachers’ Guide, fully indexed, and 
cross referenced, points out several 
thousand classroom uses. 


Write for demonstration. 








Keystone View Company, Inc. 
‘*Originators of Systematized Visual Education’’ 
Meadville, Penna. 

















one aisle and down another, each oper- 
ator doing some work to complete the 
whole. 

“J think I’ve seen all parts except 
the making of the lenses,” I remarked 
to the guide in the Camera Works. 
“Those are made at the Hawk-Eye 
Camera Works,” he said. “That is an- 
other plant in the northern part of the 
city but on the opposite side of the 
Genesee River from Kodak Park.” 
“What a lot of people are kept busy 
making Kodaks, every day,” said 
Howard as we climbed on the street 
car again. 
“Yes,” said Grace, “but the inside 
of the Kodak isn’t so mych to make. 
The most of that work is done by the 
machines. It is the film that takes the 
most work, isn’t it, Auntie?” 

“It seemed so from our visit to-day, 


Grace.” 
“Well, why shouldn’t it?” Howard 


wanted to know. “Your Kodak would- 
n’t be of much use without good film, 
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would it?” 


HERE I AM 


I KNOW MANY OF YOU 

I AM SURE YOU REMEMBER ME 

WE WORKED TOGETHER SEVERAL SUMMERS 
WE HAD A GOOD TIME AND 

WE EARNED A LOT OF MONEY, DIDN'T WE? 
I'VE BEEN GONE FOR TEN YEARS 

MY COMPANY HAS BROUGHT ME BACK AGAIN 
AND I WANT TO HELP YOU TEACHERS 

EARN AT LEAST $100 A WEEK THIS SUMMER 
I’M ALL DRESSED UP AND MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN EVER 
YOU WILL ENJOY WORKING WITH ME 
ADDRESS ME BY MY FULL NAME 


THE ROYAL BIBLE SCROLL 


SUITE 1716-20 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, DEPT. G-4, CHICAGO 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 
Every D ay Plans For NELLIE C BETICREW tn By 


Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers, Price $1.50 per set, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsofallages, They tell what todo, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo, 

A large part of the material is “‘ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies- -Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 

—Stories— Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Bl d Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 


Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 


Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 





















































prepered Fepecially for 

eeley’s Question Book ferske>. i ox'vevi 

SEELEY eae of 

Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 

name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of ‘ ‘History of Ed- 

ucation,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,” sete., assisted by Miss Nellie 

G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “‘Every Day Plans.’”’ 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 

overnment, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found inno 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. (| THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 














ne The Year’s Entertainments 
———=7] The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and ‘arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 

. a choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 

: “| the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 

SS, a A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
sf lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment “yr you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be d, fo t material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed ona 7 grade of paper and bound in siik clothh PRICE 


A 


Obe Wear's 
Antertainments 






































$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
Compiled and Edited by 


Practical Selections “awict S’raxon 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days observed in the schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak”’ ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans’ and Materialfor Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid, With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50, 

| 
Compiled and Edited by 


ie ag The School Year GRACE B. FAXON. 
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he bhp book is arranged ig ri ye 0 plan. be text is divided into ten y nse 
‘ each representing one month of the school spre Ss and covering a tain t 
SCHOOLYEAR directly upon the standards of education, Thus ‘Home topic, be 4 








chosen for the first school rl a thy This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and ne. and to 
i : help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the ere age ofsucha 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it is equally availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
throughout are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 

256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 


| * Faxon < 














COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 









Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments. . oseeseuvesy RED 
Every Day Plans and **How # Did It’? (320-page book of helpful ideas and sugpentions) 2.00 
Every Day Plans, very eee otsinmente. amd “HOW FE Did M89? ............ecs.secseseeesceones 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year Spi hosed bhene-s bench 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertainmentss................---00-0-0.:00:eevseesesseees 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and “‘How I Did It’’... 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How I Did It’’.. 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Prac ea Seige se eeeoes 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 





co — 








Order from Nearest Point. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


Father—Do you think you can sup- 
port my daughter in better style than 
that to which she has been accustomed? 
Suitor—Privately, and between you 
and me, sir, I believe Mabel’s idea that 
I can is one of. the reasons why ‘she is 
leaving home. 


That the royal road to pornig mad i. 
full of strange pitfalls is shown by t 
following bona fide samples pe Mee 
to the knowledge of one teacher: 

About this time Columbus was 
cursing around among the West Indies. 

Jackson’s campaign in the Valley 
was the greatest piece of millinery 
work ever shown. 

The Valkyrie were the Choosers of 
the Slain, and the Valhalla the Haulers 
of the Slain. 

The eldest son of the King of 
France was called The Dolphin. 

The Duke of Clarence, according to 
his usual custom, was killed in battle. 

Heathens are paragons that wash 
up idle things. 

The Indians call their women squabs. 


“Papa,” said little Benny Bloobump- 
er, “what is an encyclopedia?” “An en- 
cyclopedia, Benny,” replied that small 
boy’s intelligent papa, “is a set of 
books, any volume of which will tell 
you to seek elsewhere for the informa- 
tion you want.” 


Teacher—Louis, it is not polite to 
come into the house, where there are 
ladies, with your hat on. Louis—I 
don’t see any ladies. Teacher—What 
am I? Louis—Oh, you’re a teacher. 
Teacher—Tell me the difference. Louis 
—Aw—Ladies gets married, but teach- 
ers don’t. 


“Please read me the poem . you’re 
reading, mother,” begged a little boy, 
sweetly. “But I’m afraid it’s too old 
for you dear,’ his mother answered. 
“I’m afraid you wouldn’t be able to 
understand it.” “Oh, yes, I would,” 
was the calm answer, “so long as you 
didn’t try to explain.” 


Belle (in Stock Exchange gallery) — 
Mercy! what a hubbub! Why don’t 
they sit down and rest? Maud—Oh, 
it’s too expensive. Richard told me a 
seat down there costs thousands of 
dollars. 


French Chauffeur (to deaf farmer on 
a Maine road)—Can you tell me, sare, 
vere I get some of ze gazzoline? Farm- 
er (with his hand to his ear)—Hey? 
French Chauffeur—Non, non, non! 
Not ze hay —ze gazzoline. Ziss eez a 
motor-car, not a horse. 


Jones—I noticed you gave the lady 
your seat in the car to-day. Smith— 
Yes, since childhood I have respected a 
woman with a strap in her hand. 


An English train slowed up at a busy 
country station, and a man was seen to 
put his head excitedly out of the win- 
dow of a third-class carriage. “There’s 
a woman in here fainted!” he cried. 
“Has anyone got any brandy or whisky? 
Quick!” Someone in the crowd on the 
platform handed him a bottle. He un- 
corked it frantically, put it to his lips, 
and took a noble pull. “Ah,” he sighed, 
“that’s better. It always did upset me 
to see a woman faint.” 


Physician—This man’s condition is 
not due to drink. He’s been drugged. 
Policeman (turning pale and speaking 
timidly)—I’m afraid ye’re right, sir. 
I drugged him all the way—a matter 
of a hundred yards or more. 


Mr. Stocks (slumming on the East 
Side) —Well, well, poor boy; so your 
father is dead. How did he die? 


Urchin (who can’t be bothered wit’ no} 


questions) —Aw, he strangled to death. 
He was sittin’ in a lunchroom eatin’ 
some horse meat when some guy yells 
“Whoa” and the stuff stopped in his 
throat. 


“That baldheaded man who just went 
out is the greatest optimist I ever 
met,” said the druggist. “That.so?” 
asked the customer. “Yes,” replied 
the druggist. “When I guaranteed my 
brand of hair restorer he bought a bot- 
tle and bought a comb and brush, be- 
cause he figured he’d need them in a 
few days.” 








SEX OLOGY | 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in one: volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave, 
q 
q 








Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Shou!d Have. 





All in one volume, 
$2.25 postp’d. 
Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 








Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa, 








STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’ s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free sampies. 


Write your copy pl lainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
| cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sentto you prepaid. 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 








Commencement Invitations 


Do not place your order before seeing our 
Exclusive Invitations, Correct in Style, Mod- 
erate in Price, Set sent free upon request. 
STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 
6156 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
not spend Spring, Summer and @&® 
Fall gathering butterflies, in- Wes 


Wh buy cate oe or kinds for. collections. 
Some worth $1 to $7 each Sane 





pore now. id 2 
ustrated ‘a tus. MR. 


in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, 2a 

LE ARN Fascinating, profitable business! 
Expert instructions given at Institute or by 

C ANDY Correspondence. Write for Booklet N. 
The Candy Institute, Elinor G. Hanna, 


e 
MAKING Principal (formerly with Page & Shaw). 
876A Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. 


FPURNISHED LOG CABINS 


pd sao SITES for rent in THE FOREST 

AL on Lost Lake. Get back to nature 

er. of _ and woods of on Wisconsin, 

Good fishing, bathing etc. Reasonable rates. _ Write to 
the owner, BOX 2, SAYNER, WISCONSIN, 


G0 INTO BUSINESS 


pecialty Candy F: Factor 4 your Sommnnnity, 
rtunity unlimite 

fog. Money-makin -eppartun for it : today. 

bie HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer36, EAST ORANGE, N.J. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and Short Stories. | Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


4 25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $25-53%° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


Song Writers (yer ited?" 


hav " best proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 No Correspond Course. 
Details FREE. Producers thy 334 St. Louis, Mo 


HAVE YOU A _ SONG- 

WRITERS f beam story or Protoptay 
o seli? Submit Mss. at 

once to Music Sales Co., Dept. 101, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tells how I made $30 a week 

Free Booklet evenings home with a small mail 
order business started with $3. Sample and plan 25c. 
Booklet for stamp. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Wanted: An experienced teacher 


with business ability to fill an im- 
portant position in our educational sales organization. 
Address, BOX 658, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


AT ONCE—+ BRIanT CAPABLE LADIES 
wohbecce — = 

1] deal $40.00 to +15 bey er wee! ‘are paic 
GOSDRICH DRUG CO;, Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 


LOOK! BEAUTIFULLY WRITTEN NAME cards, 25¢ 
dozen. Prince, Station H, New York. 


© ts. 
Typewriters *P3\NE CO. Rosedale, Kansas 


Stamp Names on key checks. Make $19 a 100. Send 
25 for sample and instructions, Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y 




















for Yourself 
tablish and oper- 
ate a. new os 
























































Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pu- 


Writers=s: LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo- 
MILLINERY LESSONS FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Millinery 
Designing during their spare moments 





, ad Ce oe 2 
in 10 weeks,” coupon 
Designers Frequently Earn Pl Franklin Institute 
$40to $100a Week , pilaee, HY. 


Kindly send me at once 
absolutely free sample 
lessons in Millinery Desigo- 


Many teachers start Pa 
millinery parlors in v7 
their own homes 


ing. 
Every teacher ? 
should take up DIAREE i. ss cnowdcnas does cereeesese 
Millinery 
Designing. ADDRESS «..--05+ ceceeseccncrenesere? 
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iva E ; I) M u S I C 


Through this Wonderful New Method You Can Now Learn to 
Play Your Favorite Instrument in a Few Short Months. 
Entire Cost Averages a Few Cents a Lesson. 


re 4 OW did you ever do 
it? Where in the 
wide world did you 
ever learn to play so quickly?” 

This is the question that thou- 
sands of our students have been 
asked and are being asked daily. 

With our wonderful easy print 
and picture lessons for begin- 
ners, their progress has been 
nothing short of astonishing. 
Not only their friends, but they 
themselves, were amazed at 
their sudden ability to play or NANNY: 
sing. With this accomplishment bE 
they have been able to achieve = 
greater popularity than they 
ever thought possible. And you 
can do the same. 

Even if you don’t know the 
first thing about music, don’t know 
one note from another—with this new 
method you can easily and quickly learn to 
sing or to play your favorite musical instrument. 
And all in your spare time at home—without a 
teacher! 

To those who are not acquainted with our system 
this may sound like a pretty strong statement. Yet we 
stand ready and willing to back up every word of it. 

We have taught music to over 250,000 men, women 
and children in all parts of the world. Just think!— 
over a quarter of a million graduates. Their thousands 
of grateful letters to us, only a few of which are repro- 
duced here, will convince you better than anything we 
could say, of the true merit of our system. 

Our method removes all the discouraging drawbacks and 
entangling hindrances of the old way of learning music. 

There are no dull and uninteresting exercises, no agoniz- 
ing scales, no tortuous finger 
gymnastics, no reprimands from 
a cross or impatient teacher. 
Nor is there any need of joining 
a class, pinning yourself down 
to certain hours of practice, paying a 
dollar or more per lesson to a private 
teacher. All these obstacles have been 
eliminated entirely. In their place you 
are given delightfully clear, easy and 
interesting lessons, which make every 
step as simple as A, B, C. You take 
lessons in the privacy of your own home 
with no strangers around to embarrass 





The Verdict 


Since I've been taking your | 
lessons I've made over $200 with |} 
my violin. Your lessons surely 
are fine.—Melvin Freeland, 
Macopin, N. J. i] 


My friends all think it won- |} 
derful how I learned to play |} 
in such a short time. I regret |) 
that I didn't hear of your school 
lene ago.—Mrs. W. Carter, 220 || 
Cass Ave., St. Louis. | 


livid Tam fo ave founda || you. And you may practice whenever 
Way to learn music. I shall ++ 3a . , j 
ioe ts ies ok pe sonnel it is most convenient for you. 


to every one I meet.—Susan 


sy is our xd that children 
Aimy," 500"'W. Tiith St. New | So easy is our method that 
ork, if 


| only 10 to 12 years old have quickly be- 
: | come accomplished singers or players. 
the — 5 oo Also thousands of men and women 50 
better th te teach j j ¢ 
E ccrtetaly atnidon te ene. vex to 60 years old—including many who 
jake pains to explain everything have never before taken a lesson—have 
in them. I wouldn’t go back : 
found this method equally easy. 
And the lessons are just as thorough 
as they are easy—no “trick” music, no 


to my private teacher if I ‘were 
paid to.—Julian L. Piccat, Step- 
ney, Conn, 
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Learn to Play 
Any Instrument 


Piano ’Cello 

Organ Harmony and 

Violin Composition 

Drums and Sight Singing 
Traps Guitar 

Banjo Ukulele 

Tenor Hawaiian 
Banjo Steel Guitar 

Mandolia Harp 

Clarinet Cornet 

Flute Piccolo 

Saxophone Trombone 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


” 


“numbers,” no makeshifts of any kind. 
We teach you the only right way—teach you 
to play or sing by note. 

Think of the pleasure and happiness you can 
add to your own daily life once you know how to 
play Think of the popularity you can gain—for 
players and singers are always in demand at social gath- 

erings of every kind. 

And think of the good times you can have and the 
money you can make. 

Thousands of our students now play in orchestras, ete. 
Many have orchestras of their own, and go away each year 
to play at the seaside or mountain resorts. Why can’t you 
do the same? 


When learning to play or sing is so easy, why continue to confine 
your enjoyment of music to mere listening? Why not at least let 
us send you our free book that tells you all about this method? We 
know you will find this book absorbingly interesting, simply because 
it shows you how easy it is to turn your wish to play or sing into an 
actual fact. Just now we are making a special short-time offer that 
cuts the cost per lesson in two—send your name now, before the 
special offer is withdrawn. Instruments supplied when needed, cash 
or credit. No obligation—simply use the coupon or send your name and 
address in a letter or on a post-card. ‘Please write your name and ad- 
dress very plainly, so that there will be no difficulty about the booklet 
reaching you.” 


U.§. School of Music, 65 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


U. S. School of Music, 

65 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
“Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” and 
I am interested in the following course: 


Please send me your free book, 
particulars of your special offer. 
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Sit 


Live as reasonable as you do at home, or.as expensive as you wish, at 
Hotels or Mountain Resorts. Or, rent a cottage or rooms in a pine- 
clad canon on a trout stream or mountain top at prices to fit any pocket- 
book. Rocky Mountain National Park, the nearest and most beautiful 
of all National Parks, owned and maintained by the U. S. Government 
as a Scenic vacationland, is only one night from Chicago, two from 
New York. Make Denver, the Gateway to 12 National Parks and 32 
National Monuments, your vacation headquarters and visit 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL. PARK 


One day; 165 miles; round trip $10.50, rail and auto. Foothills to Loveland, Big 
Thompson Canon, Estes Park, and Resorts. Return same day, or stop over, with- 
out extra charge, and enjoy short scenic trips. 


DENVER’S MOUNTAIN. PARKS 


Four hours; round trip: 12-passenger cars $4.00, 7-passenger $5.00; 65-mile scenic 
trip to Lookout Mountain, Buftalo Bull's Grave, Bergen Park, Troutdale and Bear 
Creek Canon. 


NEVER-SUMMER RANGE TRIP 


Two days; 236 miles; round trip $25.50; Rocky Mountain National Park Trip 
plus over the Continental Divide on Fall River Road, highest auto trip in the 
world, to Grand Lake and recross Divide over Berthoud Pass to Idaho Springs 
and through Denver's Mountain Parks. Return second day or stop over. 

Arapahoe Glacier Trip—12 hours, train, auto, horse, guide and noon meal in- 
cluded; round trip $15.00. Echo Lake Trip—8 hours; 107 miles; round trip $8.00. 
Peak-to-Peak Trip, Long’s Peak to Pike's Peak. Mesa Verde National Park 
Trip. Thirty-eight other short auto trips. One-day Rail Trips—Platte Canon, 
Georgetown Loop, Moffat Road. 


You can motor and take scenic trips, camp, fish, enjoy outdoor * 


sports or climb. Denver has 252 Hotels and over 40U Mountain Resorts. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 


that tells where to go, what to see and how to enjoy from one day to 
three months in the cool Colorado Rockies. 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
506 SEVENTEENTH STREET , DENVER, COLORADO 


Branch Bureau, Union Station, Denver 


, CHICAGO OFFICE, 610 HARTFORD BLDG. 
(8 SOUTH DEARBORN ST.) 


SUMMIT LAKE 
Mount Evans 
Region 


BLUE BIRD 
LAKE 
Rocky Mountain 








